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Federal Control 
Of Ocean Rates 


May Be Sought 


Citairman of Shipping Board | 






| 


Tells Intercoastal Lines of 
Alternative if Differences| 


Are Not Adjusted 


‘Deplorable Situation’ 


Is Declared to Exist: 


Members and Nonmembers of | 


Atlantic-Pacific Conference 


Give Their Opinions Con- | 


cerning Competition - 





Federal regulation of shipping | 
rates of a stringent nature will be | 
sought unless lines plying in the in- | 


| 





| 
| 
| 


tercoastal trade adjust their rate | 


differences by arbitration, the chair- | 


man of the Shipping Board, T. V. 


O’Connor, told a conference of inter- 
coastal shipping operators in Wash- 


ington on Aug. 6. 


That a “deplorable situation” now 


' 


exists in the intercoastal trade was | 


admitted by officials of 16 of the 18 


carriers who attended the conference | 
with the Board, called with the ob- | 
jective of settling what was de- | 


scribed as an impending “rate war.’ 


Rate-cutting operations of certain | 


“dionmembers” of the United States 
Intercoastal Conference, 


pression, were ascribed as the rea- 
sons for the present conditions. 


Chairman O’Connor declared that the 
Shipping Board will recommend at the 
next session of Congress that legislation | 
which would give to it the same powers 
over shipping rates that the Interstate 
Commission has over railroads be en- 
acted should the conference and non- 
conference members continue their rate- 
slashing conffick He asserted that this 
could be done with little difficulty, and 
that opposition of chambers of com- 
merce and other civic’ groups would b: 
ef no avail. 
Getting-together Advised 
“Now it would be much better for 
conference and nonconference members 
to get together and settle this deplor- 
able situation,” Mr. O’Connor asserted. 
“You should get together and make 
noney for everybody.” 
Following the general discussion of 
conditions during the morning session, a 
special committee, composed of subcom- 
xiittees appointed by the conference mem- 
bers, nonconference members and of the 
Shipping Board met in executive ses- 
sion to consider possible ways and means 
of adjusting the difficulties without for- 
mal Government intervention. The com- 
» mittee was composed of Vice Chairman 
E. C. Plummer and Commissioner R. K. 
Smith, for the Board; Edgar F. Lucken- 
bach, "Luckenbach Line; C. B. Kellogg, 
Munson Line; W. F. Taylor, Nelson | 
Line; J. D. Tomlinson, American-Ha- 
waiian Steamship Company, and R. C. 
Thackara, chairman of the Intercoastal 
Conference, for the conference members; 
and John W. Chapman, Dimon Steam- 
ship Corporation; John McAuliffe, 
Isthmian Steamship Corporation; W. H. 
Hoskier, Panama Pacific; H. W. War- 
ley, Calmar Steamship Corporation. Ar- 
thur R. Fallon, Union Sulphur Co., V. P. 
Shepard, Shepard Steamship Co., and 
Theodore Brent, Redwood Line, for the 
nonconference members. 


Prospect of Rate War 
The opinion that unless something was 


1 together 
with the comparative shortage of 
cargoes because of the business de- 
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New Census Said | 4!uminum Prices 



















_ Offer of Hay Made 
To Drouth States 


vy 


New Hampshire’s Farmers 
Ready to Give Relief 


| 
| 
| 


v | 
State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Aug. 6. 
FARMERS in New Hampshire 
are ready to ship hay to 
drouth-stricken central and 
southern agricultural States if, 
in the opinion. of President 
Hoover, such action is consid- 
ered necessary, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
L. A. Carlisle, stated orally 
Aug. 5. 

“With practically ideal grow- 
ing conditions this Summer,” 
he said, “farmers of the State 
have a bumper crop and in 
some sections it has been so 
plentiful that fields have been 
left uncut and the product per- 
mitted to go to rot because of 





_Representative 


‘Reduction Predicted 


To Extend Urban 


Trend in House 


Greenwood 
Believes Cities’ Gain May 
Affect Prohibition and Im- 
gration Questions 


In Size of Farm Bloc 


Congress Is Declared to Have 
Option of Deciding Exact 
Method of Bringing About 
Reapportionment 


Questions on which the cities and the 















the large surplus. 

“Hay could be shipped from 
New Hampshire to the affected 
areas if President Hoover took 
steps to provide a special low 
freight rate as suggested by 
Louis J. Taber, Master of the 
National Grange, who has pro- 
posed that steps be taken to 
move hay and feed into cattle 
regions now deprived of nat- 
ural pasturage by the record- 
breaking heat and lack of rain.’ 


Statute to Define 
Interference With 


Radio Suggested 





rural districts have divided heretofore 
jin Congress probably will be affected by 
| the congressional reapportionment based 
lon the current census, according to an 
|oral statement on Aug. 6 by Representa- 
itive Greenwood (Dem.), of Washington, 
Ind., member of the House Committee 
jon the Census. 
- Gain by Cities Noted 
Mr. Greenwood stated that the pre- 
‘liminary figures show a definite trend 
|of population to the cities at the expense 
of the rural districts, and said that the 
| farm hJoc in the House would thus be 
!decreased. Prohibition and the policy of 
eee ictien of immigration, he suggested, 
probably will be affected by this trend. 
|He said that in general it could be said 
| that representatives from the cities are 
| opposed to prohibition and that they gen- 
jerally are not as friendly to restricted im- 
migration as those who are sent to the 
House from rural areas. 


‘Use of Injunctions Should 


| 


! 


done to rectify conditions a rate war | 


which wouid be tantamount to a battle 


‘of the survival of the fittest would re- | 


sult, was expressed by Commissioner A. 
H. Denton, After assertions by certain 
operators of the price-cutting methods, 
the Commissioner observed that it was 
poor business for operators to keep in 
service fleets of vessels which did not 
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Vital Needs Absorb 
Two-thirds of Wages 





“Analysis of Family iach 
tures Made in Mid-west City 





Slightly more than 67 per cent of the 
expenditures in 100 families of four or 
five persons, whose only income was the 
man’s wages of approximately $7 a day, 
was spent in procuring the three im- 
portant life sustaining commodities, in- 
cluding food, shelter and clothing, ac- 
cording to an analysis of a mid-west 
city made recently by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department: of 
Labor. 

The average expenditure on this basis 
amounted to $1,719.83 per family. Of 
this total, $556.12, or 32.3 per cent of the 
budget, was. spent for food, while $388.81, 
or 22.6 per cent, was spent for housing, 
it was revealed. Clothing expenditures 
accounted for $210.67, of 12.2 per cent. 

Six per cent of the budget, or $103.20. 
was used for fuel and light, while 5.2 
per cent, or $88.55, was spent for furni- 
ture and house furnishings. Life insur- 
acne accounted for $59.16, of 3.4 per 
cent of the total. 

Transportation charges were found 
* proportionately high, with street car and 
ous fares accounting for $37.40, of 2.2 per 
cent of the budget. Other family ex- 
penditures included sickness, $64.73, or 
8.8 per cent of the total; school expenses, 
£5.41, or 0.4 per cent; cleaning supplies, 

18:64, or 1 per cent; barbering, $12.37, 


per cent, 


and miscellaneous, 


16, 
a 
5.77, or 10.2 per cent. 


Be 


Limited to Specific, 


Cases, Attorney General 


Of Florida States 





State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Aug. 6. 


Electrical interference With radio re- 
ception should be covered by a compre- 
constructed 
statute in the opinion of Fred H. Davis, 
Attorney General of Florida, expressed | 


hensive and _ intelligently 


in a letter to H. L. Wills, assistan 


to the vice president of the Georgia | ary : 
Power Company, Atlanta, Ga., who re-|that majority party gains probably will 
cently took issue with a statement by|be noted in such States as California, 


the Attorney General regarding his view 


on the possible use of injunction as a 
protection against radio interference (V |noted in such States as Florida, New 


t | 


SS) 


of population in 
would gain the greatest number of rep- 
}resentatives if the preliminary figures 
are correct, to the migration of popula- 
re to the larger cities there, such as 
believes Michigan’s increase, according 
to the preliminary figures, is due to the 
lof Detroit, and added that the increase 


Greater New York (city). 


the representations of the two parties 


preliminary figures, Mr. Greenwood said 


; U. 


S. Daily, 1497.) 
Attorney General Davis pointed out} 
that the use of injunction as a pro- 
tection against radio interference must 
be limited to a proper case where it! 
could be shown that the interference 
|was unnecessary and avoidable. 


Solution Suggested 


In his protest to Attorney General | 
Davis, Mr. Wills stated he was convinced | 
that the factors entering into radio inter- | 
ference as viewed by bench and bar do | 
not provide a reasonable concept of the | 
duties that should hold between the gen- | 
eral classes of users of electricity and a | 
special class, such as radio receivers. It | 
would be unfair, he stated, to award ex- 
clusive use of the phenomenon of elec- | 
tricity, acting through one common | 
médium, almost exclusively to one class | 
of users free from disturbing effects, 
which are a part of the natural reac- 
tion in this medium, by all other elec- | 
trical devices that use the medium. 

Mr. Wills quoted a paper read by him} 
at a joint meeting of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers and the American Radio | 
Relay League in Atldnta last Winter on| 
the subject of the rights and duties} 
of the radio listener in suggesting a| 
solution to the problem. In this article | 
he pointed out that the average receiving | 
set is capable of being successfully oper- 
ated at power levels far helow those 
impressed from operation of commercial 
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Mr. Greenwocd attributed the increase 
California, which State 


Los Angeles. He also stated that he 


influx of population to the automobile 
manufacturing districts such as the City 


iwhich the figures show for New Yor 
State is due largely to the gain in 


In estimating the gains and losses in 


in the House as a result of the census 


Michigan, and Connecticut, and said a 
minority party gain probably will be 


York and Texas. New Jersey and Ohio 
he placed in the divided list. 


Congress Has Option 

It was pointed out by Mr. Greenwood, 
however, that Congress still has the op- 
tion of adopting another method of de- 
| termining the number of representatives 
|which the various States should have, 
if it is not satisfied with the distribution 
junder the “major fraction” ratio which 
is being used by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

He said that in the act providing for 
reapportionment there is a clause au- 
| thorizing that Congress may substitute 
another method for the “major fraction” 
method if it so desires after the figures 
have been compiled by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The clerk of the House Committee on 
Census, J. Robert Conroy, stated he be- 
lieved that in all probability the “major 
fraction” method will be used in the com- | 
ing reapportionment. He said, however, | 
that it is probable that several bills will | 
be introduced in the next session provid- 
|ing for the reapportionment to be based | 
on other methods, but predicted that they | 
will not get out of the Committee. 

Mr. Conroy also stated that. all but | 
one of the statisticians who have ap- | 
| peared before the House Committee on 
Census relative to the dis@ussion of the 
system which should be used in basing 
the reapportionment favor the so-called 
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Better Training for Business 
Urged to Avoid Depressions 








Federal Specialist in Commercial Education Says Future 
Depressions Cannot Be Avoided Without Wider 
Knowledge of Economic Facts Among Leaders 





cannot be avoided unless business 
leaders, teachers, and students know 
more about existing economic facts 
and factors causing them, the special- 
ist in commercial education, J. O. Mal- 
lott, stated orally at the United States 
Office of Education, Aug. 6. 

Our present system of teaching eco- 
nomics and business does not offer 
sufficient scope in the study of the ac- 
tual features of business about us to 
send men forth at the end of their 
training qualified # meet a situation 
in the commercial life of the Nation 
such as we are row passing through, 
Mr. Mallott stated. 

Too much time and energy.are given 
to historical and theoretical aspects of 
economics and too little to the con- 
crete realities of existing conditions 
by teachers of business subjects, the 
specialist continued. 

Some universities and a few founda- 
tions are inquiring into the causes of 
so-called cycles in business, Mr. Mal- 
lott said, but little that is tangible is | 
put into the hands of outgoing stu- 


USINESS depressions pf the future 
| 


dents, and, more important, into those 


WASHINGTON, 


| 


said. 


| 





| 


of the future teachers of economics | 


who leavy@ the universities with their 
Ph. D. degrees. One of the serious 
weaknesses of our educational system 
is to slight contemporary facts, hence 
the student may leave college quite 
familiar with economic situations 50 
to 75 and 100 years ago, and may know 
by rote certain classical definitions ae- 
‘epted by all economists, yet be unfa- 
miliar with important questions like 
those involved in preventing the Na- 
tion from being swept into a sudden 
depression, he explained. 

Our conceptions of leadership in 
commercial education need to be re- 
vamped, Mr. Mallott pointed out. It is 
not enough to know all about the 
views of Adam Smith, John Stuart 


| Mill, and others, in the past centuries, 


nor is it enough to know just what 


| constitutes the major principles in eco- 
| nomics, he said. The leadership which 
| business needs is one which is familiar 


SS ee > 
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Said to Be Stable 





European Cartel Reports Ex- 
tension of Market and In- 
creased Production 


HE European aluminum cartel has 

succeeded in stabilizing prices, de- 
veloping new applications of the metal, 
and extending its markets, according 
to information contained in a report 
from Consul Damon C. Woods, at Paris, 
made public recently by the minerals 
division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 
- Since 1927 the price of aluminum has 
remained stationary, though other 
basic metals have shown a downward 
trend during the past six months. The 
cartel, formed by French, British, 
Swiss and German interests, has con- 
trolled about 47 per cent of the world 
output, according to the advices, which 
follow in full text: 


The efforts of the European alumi- 
num cartel in aid of the industry have 
been successful, according to a state- 
ment by the president of the largest 
French aluminum company. Prices 
have been established, new applications 
of the metal developed and markets 
extended. The cartel was formed in 
1925 by French, British, Swiss and 
German interests, and has controlled 
about 47 per cent of the world produc- 
tion. Soon after its organization the 
price of aluminum ingots was lowered 
and a second reduction was offered in 
1927. Since that year the price of 
aluminum hes been stationary, in spite 
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Cleveland Reports Business 
To Be Generally Unimproved | Aid to Farmers in 





6 MPATTERS of information are 


included in all government 


reports of great interest to all who 
seek to improve their own methods 
of education.” 


—Rutherford B. Hayes, 


President of the United States, 


1877—1881 
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Railroads Offer 


Production and Consumption Compare Favor ably With Drouth ituati 
All Years Except 1929, Statement by Federal Si ati = 


Reserve Bank Declares 


(CLEVELAND, Aug. 6.— Production 

4“ and consumption statistics for the 
first half of 1930 in the fourth Fed- 
eral reserve district compare quite fa- 
vorably in many cases with all years 
except 1929, according to the monthly 
business review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. Absolute indica- 
tions of improvement, however, are 
absent, the general level of June and 
July business being seasonally lower 
than May. 

Coal loadings .in vessels at Lake 
Erie ports in June totaled 5,952,000 
tons, exceeding last ,year’s June load- 
The review speaks 
of trat as the one bright spot in the 
coal industry. 

The automobile inventory position 
has been much improved from a year 
ago, when the entire industry was 
laboring under the burden of large 
stocks. With these out of the way, the 


|Bids for 18 Scrap Vessels 


Rejected by Shipping Board 


Rejection of all bids for 18 steel cargo 


|vessels recently advertised for sale for 
| scrapping was voted Aug. 6 by the Ship- 


ping Board, which reached the decision 
that they were inadequate. 
was submitted by the Union Shipbuilding | 
Co., of Baltimore, and amounted to $193,- 

774, The only other bid was from the 


| Boston Iron and Metal Company, and it 


amounted to — 055. 





Russia Unchanged | Millions of Fish of Fish Saved| 


Assistant 
Knows of No Soviet Com- 


mission Being Sent to 


Negotiate Recognition 


The.policy of the United States toward 
recognition of Soviet Russia remains un- 


Secretary Castle 


| 





In Mississippi Valley 


Bureau of Fisheries Carry- 
ing on Rescue Work While 
Drouth Continues 


More than 15,060,000 fish have been 


changed, it was stated orally by the As-| saved from the devasting drouth in the 


sistant Secretary of State, William R. 
Castle Jr., Aug. 


to negotiate diplomatic recognition. 
Mr. 


that) the policy of the Department re- 


Mr. Castle’s state- 
ment was in reply to inquiries inspired 
by reports that the Soviet Government 
was sending a commission to Washington | 


Castle stated that he did not know 
of any foundation for such a report, and 


| Aug. 6. 


Mississippi River Valley by the emer- 
gency measures taken by the Bureau of 


Fisheries, it was stated orally by the} 


Acting Commissioner, Lewis Radcliffe, 
As the drouth continues, op- 
erations are being pushed forward and it 
is confidently expected that the lives of 


mained that enunciated by Charles Evans | about 135,000,000 more fish can be saved 


Hughes, 
1922 informed the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs that the United States 
could not discuss recognition until the 
debts of the former Russian government | 
were recognized, until Russia agreed to 
reimburse American citizens whose prop- 
erty was confiscated by the Soviet re-| 
gime, and until the Third Internationale 
desisted from spreading communist prop- 
aganda in the United States. 


The United States also is opposed to 
the sending of any official to Russia, Mr. 
Castle stated in reply to inquiries. The 
trip of the American Minister to Persia, 
Charles Hart, through Russia last year 
was the first that has been made by an 
American official and probably the last, 
| Mr. Castle explained. It was taken to 
bel Mr. Hart and his family to avoid 
the difficult automobile journey through 
the Persian mountains in the Winter. 


The United States cannot enter into 
a commercial treaty with Russia under 
|the present circumstances, Mr. Castle 
However, multilateral treaties 
|such as the Kellogg pact and the con- 
vention for the protection of seals fish- 
|eries are signed by both Russia and the | 
| United States, he said. 





Compilation Is Made 
Of Federal Agencies 


| Senate Document Shows 492 
Created in 28 Years 





| 

From the beginning of 2 
Roosevelt’s term in 1901 until President 
Coolidge left the White House on Mar. 

1929, a total of 492 Federal agencies, 
2 as commissions, committees and 
boards were created, according to a 
compilation made by William A. Slade, | 
Chief Bibliographer of the Library of 
Congress. This list has been printed as 
Senate Document No. 174 at the re- 
quest of Senator Watson (Rep.), of In- 
diana, majority leader. 

Of the total, as cited by President | 
Hoover when ‘he named an advisory 
committee on unemployment statistics on | 
July 29, President Roosevelt named 107, 
President Taft 63, President Wilson 160, 
President Harding 44 and President | 
Coolidge 118. The record shows that 
|Mr. Roosevelt named nearly twice as 
| many such agencies in his second term 
as in his first, while President Wilson | 
appointed 50 per cent more during his} 
war term than in. the preceding four | 
years. 

Mr. Slade’s compilation shows that all 








| but 29 of the agencies named by Presi- 


dent Roosevelt had their origin in acts} 
or resolutions of Congress, specific ap- | 
propriations such as that which created 
the Law Enforcement Commission, or 
international treaties and conventions. 
Mr. Taft named only five independent | 
of such authority or direction. 

During his first term, President Wil- | 
son named 64 agencies but only four! 
were by purely executive order and one 


_of these was the Belgian Relief Com-) 


1 


mission presided over by Mr. Hoover. | 


[Continued on Page 8. Column 


2.) 


who as Secretary of State in 


during the next few weeks, he said. 
Fish life-saving operations are usually 

not started until late in August, but with 

the unusual heat and drouth at the 


present time, the Bureau has begun oper- | 


ations more than a month earlier, Mr. 
Radcliffe said. Fish which have ac- 
cumulated in pools badly dried up by 


the incessant heat and the lack of rain! 


are taken out by te Bureau workers, 
and placed back in the main streams of 
the river, he pointed out. Continued 
gratifying progress in this work is being 


shown at the present time, according to! 


reports received in the Bureau. 


Not only are the fish in rivers and | 


| 





The high bid | 


review states, any favorable change in 
the demand for cars would soon be felt, 
not only by the automobile industry, 
but by the many accessory, paint, tire 
and glass concerns located in the dis- 
trict. 


The present position in the shoe in- 
dustry is reported as a big improve- 
ment over conditions existing earlier 
in the year. Moreover, the review 
states that “favorable reports regard- 
ing operations have been received from 
a surprising number of small, general 


| manufacturing plants located through- 


out the district.” 


The district summary follows in full 
text: 


The present situation has not as yet 
exhibited any absolute indications of 
improvement, the general level of op- 
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Postal Service 
Is Reorganized 
In 19 19 Large Cities 





President Advised of Will- 
ingness to Transport Feed 
To Livestock, or Livestock 
To Feed Centers 


General Crop Report 
To Analyze Damage 


Department of Agriculture An- 
nounces Intention to Issue 
Detailed Survey of Condi- 
tion of Farm Produce 


President Hoover, it was _ an- 
nounced orally Aug. 6, at the White 
House, has received assurances from 
the presidents of railroads in the 
drouth-affected regions of the coun- 
try that they will cooperate in any 
way possible with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its effort to meet the sit- 
uation created by the drouth. 

President Hoover, it was said, ap- 
pealed to the heads of railroads 
through Col. Alfred P. Thom, gen- 
eral counsel of the American Rail- 
{way Association, for any aid they 


| New Methods Are Result of | could render in the situation. 


| 





streams being affected by the heat, Mr. |; 


Radcliffe said, but even the household 
pet, the goldfish, is having his troubles 
with the temperature. The Bureau has | 
been informed by householders within | 
the last few days that their goldfish are 
dying off, he pointed out. The Bureau | 
experts suggest as a preventative of 
this condition, the goldfish should be 
taken from their bowls and placed in 
shallow pans of fresh water as long as 
the hot spell continues. 





‘Easy Position’ Is Maintained 
By Banks of Reserve System 


Federal Board Announces Inflow of Funds in July Fully 
Compensated for Net Exports of Gold to 
France and Canada 


(CONTINUATION of a “pronounced 

ease” marked the banking situation 
in July, the Federal Reserve Board an- 
nounced Aug 6, and as a result mem- 
ber banks enter the Autumn seasonal 
increase in demand for currency “in 
an exceptionally easy position.” 

In a statement on the banking sit- 
uation which will appear in the Au- 
gust issue of the Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin, the Board says that the net in- 

ow in circulation in July was $30,- 
000,000, a figure which fully compen- 
sated for the net outflow of gold to 
France and Canada. The average daily 
reserve balances of member banks dur- 
ing the month mounted $30,000,000 
over the average June total for a new 
high level with the exception of Jan- 
uary, 1928, and November, 1929. (The 
full text of the statement is printed 
on page 11.) 

Borrowings of member banks reached 
as low a level as witnessed in recent 
years, while the credit outstanding, 
measured by reports of member banks 
in leading cities, increased $100,000,- 
000 during July for the highest level 
in history with the exception of a 
short time last Fall. On July 30 the 
holdings of these banks in investments 
aggregated $6,290,000,000, exceeding 


the previous high point by $75,000,000. | 


Figures for all member banks up to 
June 30 show a growth of $580,000,- 
000 in credit. While the total of all 


| ber, 


Survey by Post Office De-) 
partment; No Regu lar 


Employes Dropped 


Carrying out the announged policy of| 


Railroads Promise Cooperation 


The President, it was said further, re- 
ceived telegrams on Aug. 6 from the 
presidents of the railroads in the drouth 
area stating that they would cooperate 
with the President in any action that he 
might decide upon to relieve the drouth- 
stricken farmers. This cooperation, it 


President Hoover that employment in in-| was said, would insure the moving of 
dustry should be kept at its highest peak | livestock to feed or of feed to the live- 
| while the country is experiencing a tem- —_ ti i meena it 
3 et o action can etermined upon, i 

Se aent, amare, ee, Soe was said, pending the survey which the 
the results of a survey of 19 of the larg-’ rn ee agrees om - r— 
est. postoffices throughout the United|¢™@) {arm Board, which have been di- 
States with a view to placing them on rected by the President to make analy- 
ses of the drouth situation and reports 


a toga, method — and installing| +. him 

unifo met ods of operation. The De- : . : : : 

part tement follows in full text: ane pd 4 Grin 
In the ad ization of its plan, the De-, 


tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
from his trip to the Middle West to dis- 
cuss the situation with him. Secretary 
Hyde is expected to return to Washing- 
ton on Aug. 7. 


Relief by Farm Board Urged 


partment has had no thought whatever 
of putting into effect a ruthless economy 
program. In this connection, it was 
emphasized that at not a single office of 
the 19 at which surveys were madg has 
there been one regular carrier or clerk 
dropped from the rolls and no such ac-| President Hoover, it was stated orally 
tion is contemplated in the future.} Aug. 6 at the White House, has received 
Where resignations or retirements have|a communication from Senator Robin- 
taken place among the employes the}son (Dem.), of Arkansas, Senate Mi- 


vacancies thus created will be permitted] nority Leader.. requesti h Vv 
to lapse and will not be filled e y Leader, requesting that available 


liam R. 
spector, 


act as contact men 


It is expected that 


Postmasters Conduct Survey 
This survey, which has been under the 


The survey, which began last Septem- 


xcept at 
such offices where the postal business de- funds of the Federal Farm Boat Be 


mands that the quota of clerks and car- 
riers be kept intact. 
eventually these changes will result in a 
decided decrease in the cost of the serv- 
ice. 


used for relief of the drouth stricken 
areas. The communication was not 
made public. 

It was said that the communication 
from Senator Robinson was only one of 
many similar requests received by the 
President. 


Because of the seriousness of the 


immediate supervision of Assistant Post-|drouth situation, the scope of the general 
jmaster General Arch Coleman and Wil-|crop report, to be issued Aug. 11 by 
Spilman, Chief Post ‘Office In-|the Department of Agriculture, describ- 
has been conducted largely by| ing conditions and estimating crops as of 
postmasters and their supervisors in the| Aug. 1, will be .extended to include a 
cities affected. There has been a force|summary of conditions after Aug. 1 and 
of postal inspectors, however, detailed to} unusually detailed analyses of the effects 
between the Post|of the drouth, William F. 
Office Department and the postmasters|charge of the division of crop and live- 
in the work of reorganization. 


Callander, in 


stock estimates, stated orally Aug. 6 
In response to President Hoover’s re- 


embraced the cities of New York,| quest for a survey of the effects of the 
| Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, drouth, Mr. Callander said, a special re- 


|Detroit, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cincinnati, | port probably will be made to him. A 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Kansas City, St.|Special survey of drouth conditions had 
Louis, Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, Serene 


| Birmingham, 
|In each of the 19 cities, with the excep- 








\ 


Atlanta and Jacksonville. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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security loans had decreased $4,925,- 
000,000 since the October peak, mem- 
ber banks had outstanding a larger 
volume of such loans than on any pre- 
ceding call date. 

During the second quarter, $500,- 
000,000 of the increased member bank 
credit was in the open market. De- 
tails of the holdings are not yet avail- 
able, but the Board points out that in 
March they consisted of bonds to the 
exte t of about 80 per cent. 

These changes,” the Board states, 
“are in accord with developments dur- 
ing the quarter in the general money 
market, where bond prices showed a 
tendency to advance despite relatively 
heavy flotations of new issues while 
interest rates charged on open-market 
loans declined to unusually low levels. 
Rates on bank loans to customers also 
declined but still yielded a return to 
the bank that was well above that to | 
be obtained on loans in the open mar- 
ket. Under these circumstances those 





member banks having additional funds 
available for investment at a time 
when the demand for loans from their 
customers was inactive naturally chose 
to employ the greater part of them in 
purchasing securities, both in view of 
the low return on short-term loans in 
the open market and also in view of 
the rapid decline in rates which ac- 
companied efforts to place additional 
funds in this category of loans.” 


\ 


[Continued on Page 8. Column $.] 


Drouth Relief Rates 
Rest With Railroads 


I. C. C. Without Power to Ini- 
tiate Reduction for Farmers 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is without power arbitrarily to reduce 
the freight rates on livestock, feed, or 
farm products from drought-stricken 
areas of the country unless the railroads 
voluntarily file emergency tariffs seek- 
ing such reduction in the interest of the 
public, Chairman Frank McManamy of 
the Commission stated orally on Aug. 6. 

Commissioner McManamy quoted from 
section 22 of the Interstute Commerce 
Act, which provides, among other things, 
that “nothing in this act shall prevent 
any carrier or carriers subject to this 
act from giving reduced rates for the 
transportation of property to or from 
any section of the country with the ob- 
ject of providing relief in case of earth- 
quake, flood, fire, famine, drought, epi- 
| demic, pestilence, or other calamitous 
| visitation or disaster, if such reduced 
rates have first been authorized by order 
of the Commission (with or without hear- 
ing); but in any such order the Commis- 
sion shall define such section and shall 
specify the period during which such re- 
duced rates are to remain in effect.” 

The proper procedure, then, according 
to Commissioner McManamy, is for the 
carriers to file emergency tariffs provid- 
ing for the reduction of rates- on live- 
stock, hay, feed, or other product threat- 
ened with ruin by reason of the severe 
drought which has spread over a | 
section of the country. The Commission 
will then take these tariffs under imme- 
diate consideration and render a prompt 
decision. 

Because of the necessity of swift ree 
lief in cases of emergency, it is seldom 
that hearings are held in cases of this 
nature, although the Commission inves- 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.) ¥ 
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Federal Control of Intercoastal ‘Germany Levies 


Shipping Rates May be Sought 





(Ch 
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airman O’Connor Tells Gyerators of Alternative if Dif- 
ferences Between Competing Conference and Non- 
Conference Lines Are Not Adjusted 


Taxes to Make 


\ 





Up Budget Deficit 


Europe Said to 


Showed No Animosity to 
nize Right to Pr 


With Hawley-Smoot Tariff 


Representative Dempsey Declares Observations Abroad) 
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~> 
AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Ane PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLIsHED Without COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaIty 


Be Satisfied _|Better Training 
Held Needed to 


Steady Business 





Law, and Powers Recog- 
otect Prosperity 


~~ No Question of international! ° 2 President Signs Emergency Federal Specialist Asserts 
io: Cooperation. Raised at [Continued from Page 1.] Decree Following Failure | The ee ee the bi — to — ane — at — Wider Understanding of 
oc x Te ° i | States attributed to foreign governments | ‘or domestic consumption. He. put a hi e ° 

no Conference; Situation Not! get the traffic and the ultimate result | declared to be 30 to 35 per cent off by Of Reichstag to Adopt as the outcome of the enactment of the | iuty on wheat. England did met oats Economic Facts Might 


Considered Critical 





The British Ambassador, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, called at the Department of 
State Aug. 5 in order to discuss the sit- 
uation in China and ascertain whether 
in case of trouble the nations involved 


* would act to protect their nationals, the 


Assistant Secretary of State, William R. 
Castle Jr., stated orally Aug. 6. 

Mr. Castle stated that he and Ambas- 
sador Lindsay had discussed the situa- 


~» tion very fully, but that there was no 


question of international cooperation 
raised. Mr. Lindsay was especially con- 
cerned regarding the safety of British 
nationals in and near Hankow because of 
the recent disorders started by so-called 
“communists” at Changsha. 

Mr. Castle said that he had informed 
Sir Ronald Lindsay that the United 
States did not consider the situation par- 


| would be that a few of the lines which 
were able to survive the competition 
would remain in the service. 

Vice Chairman Plummer 





| 
| 
| 


| ference members will negoti t 
j nonconference members for the solution 


announced 





Mi 


| Board. 
Opening 
| O’Connor exp I 
| viewed “with a great deal of concern 
; the current situation, which has forced 
| out of the trade certain vessels of estab- 
| lished line 
lin rates. “There is no law which per- 
mits us to call this conference, and we 
probably have no right to ask you down, 
| but we took it upon ourselves to see if 
| there was anything that can be done to 
| straighten ou% this deplorable situation.” 





the conference, 


” 


lained that the Board has | 


|Mr. Chapman, of the Dimon Line. 


| 


| pounds the rate on canned goods. 
Operations of “gy 


Board. 


;tonnage to meet this situation, and saic 


Chairman |that they, particularly the industrial 
ines, are “the greatest menace to ship- 


| ping.” It seems impossible, he asserted 
! th 


;a 


| mony.” 


| Trouble Said to Date 


| Back to World War 


| 
| 


He 
said his line, to obtain traffic, recently 
{had cut from 45 to 40 cents per 100 


: artists” in the in- 
orally, following the executive commit-!tercoastal trade will “ruin the confer- 
tee meeting, that the intercoastal con-/| ence lines,” Edgar F, Luckenbach, presi- 
ate with the|}dent of the Luckenbach Lines, told the 
Ascribing present conditions 
of their troubles. A meeting will be held largely to the fact that the trade is “over- 
n New York at a later date, it was} tonnaged,” Mr. Luckenbach said the non- 
stated, and a report submitted to the | conference members have not laid up 


at “a few men can’t get together over 
proposition when other trades have 
s and has seen a general cut | hundreds of members working in har- 


Necessary Program 


A deficit in the German budget, mainly 
due to/relief of unemployed, will be met 
by increased payments from workers’ 
unemployment insurance, taxes on sal- 
aries of officials and members of boards 
of directors, larger income taxes, and 
governmental economies, according to a 
radjogram from the commercial attache 
lat Berlin, Douglas Miller, made public 
on Aug. 6 by the Department of Com- 
| merce. \ 

The Department’s 
i full text: 


The German President has signed a 
new emergency tax decree effective 
immediately and designed to raise reve- 
nue sufficient to meet the deficit of the 
current budget year ending Apr, 1, 1931. 
The deficit, amounting to 760,000,000 
marks, was largely caused by emergency 


1 


statement follows in 





Declaring that the whole situation, payments for unemployment relief ana 
would be handled by a “Will Hays, like 


| accordingly is partially met by an in- 


|new tariff law was deprecated on Aug. 
6.by Representative Dempsey (Rep.), 0: 
Lockport, New York, chairman of the 
House Committee on Rivers and Har- 
j bors, following a donference with Presi- 
;dent Hoover at the White House on the 
subject. 

| In an. oral statement, Representative 
| Dempsey “stated that he had advised 
| Pres dent Hoover of his observations 
abroad made during a rather extended 
tour. So far as he could learn and ob- 
serve as a result of his trip to Europe, 
there is no feeling abroad against the 
United States because of the enactment 
of the Hawley-Smoot t: riff law, he told 
the President, 


Mr. Dempsey emphasized that the 
United States was not the first to ini- 
tiate tariff revision, adding that the mat- 
ter has been under consideration abroad 
|for five years or more before Congress 
began the recent revision. 

Representative Dempsey’s oral state- 
ment follows: 


luty on foodstuffs because she has to im- 
dort three-fifths at least of her require- 
nents and some estimates place it as 
1igh as 85 per cent. England, however, | . 
aas put a duty on every manufactured|. ponennnt from Page 4] 
>roduct that competed with her own and_| With the variety of factors operating to- 
50 she adopted and enforced her tariff |S¢ther, not 100 years ago, but around it 
ong before we began consideration of |‘day. If sufficient effort were put in 
pur tariff. | the direction of studying the economic 
“So England and other countries trends of today, of Searching into pro- 
throughout the world had already. ac-|‘uction, consumption, foreign trade, and 
complished exactly what we started out ll factors associated with them, it is 
to 4o when we took up consideration of |uite possible that men could approach 
our own tariff. In other words, there|more intelligibly the whole question of 
seemed to be a world agreement in theory | industrial recession, Mr. Mallott stated. 
: ; y) 
that a protective tariff was necessary; We have found new ways to produce a 
to local prosperity in all of some 30) variety of things, but the consumjng 
or 40 countries and they all enacted! power of the public does not increasé as 
= measures in accordance with Chis rapidly as reas in producing more 
- . | 0 , t se s . f 
“These countries clearly felt that there ’ . : h A oa = 
could not be world trade unless there |}, or tae sud oe men for the 
were local conditions of prosperity and lee Shoat aan eae sini ve = 
that in ord > with whic " p Nn Wrerning veacn- 
order to have money with which) ors of such men of the future, must shift 


to buy it was necessary to have pro- : . 
tection. They were united in the betiet | from the less practical, the purely his- 


Prevent Depressions 








i iti ince the “c 1unists” | | ; ic : 
Eencetey Grits! gram the utes On behalf of the Intercoastal Confer-|the motion picture industry has,” Mr.|crease in payments from workers’ un- torical, and the theoretical, to the prac- 


’* are across the Yangtze from H 


« who took Changsha were apparently mov- 


ing down the river. Furthermore, Mr. 
Castle pointed out, the 
ankow and 
there are 11 foreign gunboats lying at 
anchor in the river. 

Situation in Hankow 

There always exists the danger of an 
uprising in Hankow itself, Mr. Castle 
explained orally, although the United 
States has no reason to think that the 
government is not alive to that_possi- 
bility and is guarding against it. In case 
there should be an outbreak in Hankow 
American naval officers off-shore would 
take whatever measures seemed to them 
wise at the time, 

Mr. Castle pointed out that it is im- 
possible for the Department of State to 
give specific orders to American naval 
officers at long distance, and that there- 
fore these officers were under broad or- 
ders to protect American lives and prop- 
erty but not to fire on the Chinese under 


| 


| principally for the purpose of maintain- 
| ing stable and equitable freight rates, 
|having in mind both the interest of the 


|shipping public and steamship carriers.) 1 Ww. Warley, vice president of Cal- 
| Members of the conference are the Amer-| may, declared that the line, not a con- 


\ference member, is not in any manner 


|iean-Hawaiian Line, Arrow Line, Dollar 
Line, Luckenbach Line, Munson-McCor- 
|mack Line, Nelson Line, Quaker Line, 
| Williams Line and Argonaut Line. 


| Nonmembers now in this trade are the 
|Panama Pacific, Panama Mail, Calmar 
|Line, Dimon Line, Ford Line, Isthmian 
|Line, Mallory Line,, Shepard Line and 
/Union Sulphur Line. All were repre- 
sented at the conference except the Ford, 
| Mallory and Panama Mail. 

| “In maintaining stability of rates, etc., 
' 


;meet the competition of other lines not 


lines have fairly consistently quoted rates 


the conference lines have up to recently | 
jnot undertaken the cutting of rates to) 


ence, Mr. Thackara, its chairman, ex-| Luckenbach suggested that if such a step 
“communists” | plained that the conference was formed | failed, the Board require all carriers to 
“Then we can see} it 
if the gyp-artists are gyping us like we | yield 269,000,000 marks, 


| believe they are.” 


file contracts with it. 


| “disturbing” the trade. It has- been 


\“forced to take action,” he said, because 


|employment insurance of 1 per cent of 
their wages, namely, 3.5 to 4.5 per cent. 
It is estimated that this increase will 


A governmental assistance tax of 2.5 
per cent applied to salaries of officials 
and members of boards of directors and 
|a 5 per cent increase in income tax on 
persons with an income over 8,000 marks 
per annum and on unmatriéd persons are 


| bo ae oe i expected to yield 274,000,000 marks. 
ee ae ce — eer - These taxes are partly in effect from 
service 33 1-3 per cent, because of de- Sept, 1. 


|pressed conditions. 


The Quaker Line has laid up four out 


\of 17 ships; the Nelson Line three out 
‘of 13, the Arrow Line two out of 10, 
land the Isthmian Line two out of four, 
}their representatives said. 

“I’m satisfied,” said Commissioner 
Plummer, “that we have a very serious 
|situation. There must be some power 


In addition, 48,000,000 marks are ex- 
pected from the tobacco tax and 35,- 
000,000 marks from cutting down last 
year’s budget, leaving 134,000,000 marks 
to be cut from this year’s budget. The 
Government has announced its intenvion 
to distribute this reduction of expendi- 
tures among all ministries and has ap- 
pointed a Commissioner of Economy to 





‘in the conference,,some of which other | 


to regulate, and it would be a simple | Scrutinize departmental expenditures. | 


European Tariffs 
Already in Force 


“The European and other foreign coun- 
tries began five years before the United 
States to consider the revision of their 
tariffs along protective lines. 
| “For instance, France put a heavy duty 
on wheat—80 cents per bushel, I think 
it was. In Italy Mussolini had deter- 








Pennsylvania State | 
Primary Investigated 


Senate Committee Is Asked 
To Inquire Into Charges 


that a protective tariff was to their 


tical and concrete situations of business 


advantage and they acted in unis le it 4 
sioner sanlacties. toriff Seuanieraa: bY | as it is now, Mr. Mallott declared. The 
“With that situation. none of those | Department of Commerce, Mr. Mallott 
countries were in wosition to complain | $2/4, iS Serving 89 & greet clesting house 
because the United States did exactly) Or general information on ¢eonomic 
what they had done in the same belieg | &tters. it is Important that educators 
and for the same purpose dealing with business training step into ® 
: : ‘ | line, pursue the various problems in the \ 
Recognize Right | making about ae daily, and try to 
i |; equip themselves and those who will fol- 
To Protect Prosperity |low thém, either as businesé Sanders 
“So far as I could learn and observe/|themselves or as teachers of potential 
as a result of my trip to Europe, there | leaders, so that they can meet more in- 
is no foreign,feeling against the United | telligently, if not actually prevent, any 
States because of the enactment of the| approaching dislocation of industry and 
recent tariff bill. They not only have, business in general, he pointed out. 
no right to entertain any such feeling,| Mr. Mallott stated that the progress 


ut as a matter of fact, it does not exist. | being made in the devel t of 

They recognize the right of each country | mercial education i aatisimer ta. comes 
j i ] | n is f 3 

to do what it finds best to promote its little attention is 


do i | fields of business, but little attention is 

individual prosperity, and they think as/ being paid to a study of causes and ef- 

a that protection is a necessity. |fects associated with bysiness_ depres- 
’ 


there is, as far as I can ob- 
serve not only such good feeling as 


any circumstances |matter to have that done.” 





had_ existed since the World War, but! 





sions. When these causes and effects 
can be pulled out of their present vague- 
ness and identified concretely, when one 


Officials whose salaries are below 2,000| Against Senator Grundy | 


lower than those afforded by the con-| Cl : ; marks yearly are exempt from the Gov- 
“Communists,” Mr. Castle _stated|ference line,’ said Mr. Thackara. ete - ——- “ Moore &! ernment assistance tax; a 20 marks per 
orally, is a name applied to the Chinese} «gych competition has become consid- go ‘, at ac a that t : oo in| month exemption is allowed for each de- : 
faction fighting near Changsha, and the | erable and is doubtless to some extent |e wer ge ge ReggieD rnd poe child, : of Minnesota, had been approached and|the United States tourist trade should | not only attempt to solve, but which will 
name should always be used in quotation | the explanation for the unsatisfactory |the intercoastal business with ca a A Government communique announces | offered $50,000 for campaign expenses|be given kinder consideration than has | actually solve our economic ills, Mr Mal- 
aki -4 the intention to secure price reductions | jf “he would lay off of Senator Grundy”|been extended during the past few years. | lott addec, E ; 

: 


marks, since they are not communists | rate conditions now existing in this : : : 
te © of buying cheap ships, he said. He said i i$ 7s ; tina. - . + ‘ : 
but mere bandits. lthe athe will mice a ie aid |on public necessities with an investigu-| was made before the Senate Committee|Our_ tourists spend hundreds of millions | 


|trade, which have become intensified by 


: an increase of good feeling. ;can look at an existing situation and 
Assertion that Senator Schall (Rep.),|_ “It is my understanding that the) know what to do to avert disaster, then 
rench government told its people that|we can expect a leadership which will 








British Position Not Explained 


Ambassador Lindsay did not explain 
the position of the British government 
in regard to the protection of its na- 
tionals, Mr. Castle said, except to say 
that they were worrying about it. Mr. 
Castle said that he understood Ambas- 
sador Lindsay came to the Department 
under instructions from his government. 

No new orders have been sent to Amer- 
ican officials in China as a result of Am- 
bassador Lindsay’s visit, Mr. Castle said, 
and American policy toward China has 
not changed. 

The City of Changsha, from which all 
Americans were evacuated recently, has 
now been retaken by Nationalist forces, 
the Department of State announced Aug. 
6. The announcement: follows in full 
text: 

According to a telegram, dated Aug. 
5, 8 p. m., received by the Department 
today from Mr. Richard P. Sutrick, 


= American Consul at Hankow, Changsha 


was reliably reported to have been re- 
taken from “communists” by Nationalist 
troops on Aug. 5. 

The American Consul at Hankow has 
also informed the Department that 
Americans in Kanchow have been ad- 
vised to withdraw to a safer place. Amer- 
icans in Kanchow on Jan. 1, 1930, num- 
bered 12. 


State Asked to Define 
Interference With Radio 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


electrical apparatus, which causes com- 
plaints against users of electrical equip- 
ment. It has been urged, he continued, 
that all electrical devices be constructed 
so as to eliminate interference but this 
would mean payment by a large class of 
users of electrical equipment of the cost 
of making them immune to interference 
with radio sets. 


Standard Is Asked 


Establishment of a reasonable value of 
power level at the receiving antenna of 
a receiving set and at the same time the 
establishment of power level beyond 
which those effects now normally acting 
as interference should be allowed to 
continue, are proposed by Mr. Wills. 
Establishing the field strength or power 
level value for the radio receiver does 
not necessarily limit the right to operate 
or explore in radio field of lesser power 
level, but would establish a bench mark 
which would indicate the limit beyond 
which it could not be hoped to success- 
fully maintain a complaint of interfer- 
ence, he stated. 

The letter of Attorney General Davis 
to Mr, Wills follows in full text: 

In re Electrical Interference with 
Radio Operation. 

Dear Sir: This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your communication of July 12th 
with reference to the above subject, to- 
gether with enclosure of mimeographed 
discussion on the rights and duties of 
the radio broadcast listener. 

I have read your letter and accom- 
panying communication with interest. 
What I had to say with reference to the 
possibility of the use of injunction as a 
protection against radio interference 
must of course be construed as limited to 
a proper case where it could be shown 
that the interference was caused unneces- 
sarily and was avoidable, 

There is a legal maxim to the effect 
that one must so use his own property 
as to not injure his neighbor. This of 
course means that where one person can 
use his property in two ways, one of 
which will not injure his neighbor and 
one of which will injure his neighbor, he 
must adopt the least harmful use. The 
matter is really one which should have 
been covered by a comprehensive and 
intelligently constructed statute. 


Spanish-American Claims 
Discussed at Conference 
The Ambassador of Spain, Senor Don 


Alejandro Padilla, called at the Depart- 
ment of State Aug. 6 to discuss the 


\the comparative shortage of cargo inci- 
|dent to business depression. The pref- 
erence of the conference lines has been 
{to work on the situation while still ad- 
hering fairly close to regular rate sched- 
lules, rather than entering on intensive 
competition, that is to say a rate war, 
|which might have the effect of driving 
|some carriers out of the trade because 
it would become unprofitable. But this, 
\like most cut-throat competition, might 
not in the end be of advantage to either 
shippers or carriers.” 


| Reduced Rates ‘Forced’ 


| On Conference Members 


It is obvious, Mr. Thackgra said, that 
the rate-cutting operations of nonconfer- 
ence lines is one of the principle current 
problems. He said that this competition | 
has been facilitated by the fact that the} 
conference lines’ rates are public, whereas 
those of the nonconference lines are not. 
Conference members on a number of oc- 
casions have been obliged to reduce 
freight rates to hold their customers. 

“These shippers have felt the pressure 
of such competition on their own custom- 
ers, who were in turn in competition 
with others to whom shipments had been 
or were being made over the nonconfer- 


‘ 


| 


“Knowing the rates of the conference 
llines, the nonconference lines were read- 
ily able to charge a lower rate than pre- 
vailed over the conference lines, and ‘the 
conference lines’ rates thus served as a 
protection to the nonconference lines in- 
stead of their being obliged to undergo 
real competition in rates. 

“In various instances, also, transconti- 
/nental railroads have taken this situa- 


ence lines at lower rates,” he continued. | 


| ships last. 

| “J think that instead of having a half- 
|war we ought to have a good war, and 
{then count up the casualties,” he as- 
lserted. “This will last until the ships 
| wear out, and then the law of economics 
will govern.” 


Operators declared that the present 
| disturbance involved not only shipping 
but competition from the railroads which 
|were said to be reducing rates. Any 
regulation over shipping rates should 
not be vested in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but should be in the Ship- 
|ping Board, they agreed. 

Those attending the conference were: 

E. J. Brandreth representing Norton 
Lilly & Co. 

Edgar F. Luckenbach, 
Luckenbach Co.; O. E. Ridgely, same 
| company. 

H. W. Earley, V. P., Calmar S. 
| Corporation. 

T. Brent, president, 
Ine. 

E. J. McCormack, treasurer, 
|& McCormack, Calmar Line. 

F, E, Ferris, director of operations, 
|Merchant Fleet Corporation. 

i. M. Wilson, special representative, 
Dollar S. S. Lines, Inc., Ltd. 

J. H. Hopkins, general agent, Dollar 
S. S. Lines, Inc., Ltd. 

N. E, Bailey, Major, United States 
Army, Coordinator for Traffic, Chair- 
man, Federal Traffic Board. 

E. M. Talcott, representing W. R. 
Grace & Co. 

D. S. Morrison, wepresenting Edw. P. 
Farley & Co. 

J. D. Tomlinson, vice president, Amer- 


Ss. 
Redwood Pine, 


Moore 


ae 





president, ! 


tion as occasion for making reductions | ican-Hawaiian S. S. Co., Williams S. S. 


in the all rail or water and rail rates to 
\the Pacific coast.” 

Concluding, Mr, Thackara ‘declared, 
responding to Chairman O’Connor, that 
the most obviotis course in settling the 
difficulties, would be for “the several non- 
conference members to join the confer- 
lence.” He said that invitations, from 
|time to time, have been extended to all 
of them, but refused. 

Representatives of the various non- 
conference lines, responding to Chair- 
man O’Connor, declared that they felt it 
|was not in the best interests of their 
|services to join a conference when all 
intercoastal carriers were not members 
of it. 

H. W. Harley, vice president of the 
Calmar Company, a nonconference mem- 
ber, declared that his company had not 
entered the conference “on advice from 
our legal department.” The line, he de- 
clared, has not been offered the oppor- 
tunity to join the conference on an equal 
basis with other members. 

For the Panama Pacific, W. H. Hoskier 
said his line has not been a “disturbing 
factor” in the trade, and had felt that 
it was not advisable to join the confer- 
/ence when “other factors in the trade” 
are not members. 


| 


| Demoralization in Gulf 
| Freight Rates Is Denied 


John W. Chapman, vice president of 
ithe Dimon Line, also a nonconference 
;member, said the line always keeps its 
rates “open,” and that rates are now 
low on most commodities. The line 
made money last year, he stated. 

John McAuliffe, president of the Isth- 
imian Line, declared his line has not 
been a “disturbing factor to the confer- 
ence.” He said, replying to Chairman 


|} year’s contract recently on soap rates at 
40 cents per 100 pounds, whereas_ the 
| conference had charged 45 cents. The 
|conference refused to take the cargo at 
the lower figure, he declared, and the 
Isthmian “met” the 40-cent rate. 


For the Shepard Line, its president, 





|V. P. Shepard, declared that the matter 


|of joining the conference had never been 
|proffered his line. He explained that 
\it was inadvisable for him to do so, with 
other lines outside the conference, 


O’Connor, that the line had accepted a/| 


Co. 
E. H. Duff, representing American 
S. S. Owners’ Association. 

H. C. Thackara, chairman, U. S. In- 
tercoastal Conference. 

W. Saunders, V. P., D. W. & P. Inc, 
representing Arrow Line, 
| , B. Kellogg, V. P., Munson S. S. Line, 
representing Munson-McCormick Line. 
| W.P. Rudrow, secretary, D. W. & P., 
j representing Arrow Line. 


| 


| W._F. Taylor and F, S. Locke, vice | 


| presidents, Nelson S, S. Co. 

| R.A. Nicol, V, P. Quaker Line. 

| W. P. Wyckoff, steamship committee, 
Intercoastal Lbr. Shippers Association. 





tion of price fixin 





prevent price fixing which is contrary to | 
public interest. | 

This action allowing tax fixing by ad-| 
ministrative decree under articie 48 of | 
the German constitution became neces- | 
sary when the Reichstag was unable tv | 
agree on any tax program to meet the 
current deficit and, accordingly, wes dis- | 
solved. New elections will be held on! 
Sept. 14. 


St. Louis Reserve Bank 
Reduces Rediscount Rate) 


A regluction in the rediscout rate of | 
the Federal Reserve Bank at St. Louis 
was announced by the Federal Reserve 
Board Aug. 6, as follows: 

“The Federal Reserve Board an- 
nounces that the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis has established a rediscount 
rate of 8% per cent on all classes of 
paper of all maturities, effective Aug. 
7, 1980," 
| Reduction in the St. Louis rate leaves 
four of the reserve banks charging 4 per 
cent on rediscounting. They are Minne- | 
apolis, Kansas City, Dallar, and San 
Francisco. In addition to St, Louis, re- 
serve banks at Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
‘Richmond, Atlanta, and Chicago are 
charging 3% per cent. The New York 
rate is 2%, while the Boston figure is 3. 
ee eee 





J. McAuliffe, president Isthmian S. S. 
Co. 

W. S. McPherson, traffic manager, 
American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 

O. P. Caldwell, freight traffic mana- 
ger. Luckenbach S. 8S. Co. 

W. H. Hoskier, traffic manager, Pan- 
ama-Pacifie Line. 

Cc. S. Belsterling, 
S. S. Co. ‘ 

R. W. Malone, Dimon S. S. Corp. 

T. J. Burton, V. P., Argonaut S. S. 
| Line, Inc. 
| J. W. Chapman, V. P., Dimon S. 8S, 
| Corp. 

V. P. Shepard, Shepard §. 8S, Co. 
| L. B. Anderson, vice chairman steam- 
|ship committee, Intercoastal Lbr. Ship- 
pers Assn. 
. R. Fallon, asst. tveas, & traffic 
jmgr., The Union Sulphur Co. 
| J. F, Schumacher, pres., Inter-Ocean 
1S. S. Co. 


counsel, Isthmian 





| Sixteen States Prohibit Night Work 


For Women in 


| 

Sixteen States now prohibit night 
1: work for women in certain industries or 
occupations, it was announced orally on 
behalf of the Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Aug. 5. 


night work is prohibited is from 10 p. m. 
to 6 a. m. The longest period of time 
during which night work is prohibited, 
the Bureau explained, is from 6 p. m. to 
6 a. m. in textile manufacturing in Mas- 
| sachusetts. 

In commenting upon the progress in 
prohibiting night work among women, 
it was stated at the Bureau that night- 
| work legislation is found not onl 
much smater number of States than is 
legislation limiting the daily and weekly 
hours of work, but in many States that 
have both types of legislation, the night- 
work laws cover a much smaller group 
/of industries or occupations. 

Only recently has the 16th State with 





| prohibitory legislation of this character 


|been able to enforce it. New Jersey, 
|which has a statute prohibiting night 
| work, did not impose a penalty for dis- 
‘obedience, and the Attorney General, in 
! studying the act, found that 


The most common period during which | 


in a 


it was | 


Certain Occupations 


Welfare Measures Are Designed to Safeguard Health, 
Women’s Bureau of Labor Department Says 





The 16 States having laws prohibiting 
| night work of a certain character are as 
follows: California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, ~ Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. 


The laws of three of these States, In- 
diana, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, 
it was explained, cover only manufac- 
turing. In South Crolina the law covers 
only mercantile establishments. 

In both Ohio and Washington, only 
one small group is covered, namely, 
ticket sellers in Ohio and elevator oper- 
ators in Washington, 

Two or more occupations or indus- 
tries are included in the laws of the other 
10 States. Maryland and New Hamp- 
shire limit the hours that a woman may 
work at night to eight, it was pointed 
out at the Bureau, although Maryland 
allows women to work 10 hours and New 
Hampshire 10% hours during the day. 

Laws prohibiting night work, passed 
}as welfare measures for safeguarding 
the health of women, have met some 


|passed as a supplement to an existing 


| 
| 


by cartels, A presi-|on Campaign Expenditures by Royal C.|in European countries each year an 
dential decree authorizes the cabinet to| Stephens, of Philadelphia, late during| Europeans will*not be so shortsighte 


the afternoon session of Aug. 5, in — 
ington, D. C. | 

Senator Schall was quoted as saying! 
he had been approached by a “western 
man” who made the offer. The name of 
the man making the offer had not been 
disclosed, it was said. 

“IT suggest that this Committee call 
Senator Schall and find out the name of! 
this man,” Mr. Stephens said. 

The charge came at the conclusion of 
Mr. Stephens’ testimony, in which he 
also suggested that the committee call 
on all the members of the Pennsylvania | 
Manufacturers Association ty tell the 
amount of money each had been “forced 
to contribute” to the “Grundy machine.’ 

“Tt is well known that Mr. Grundy 
(Senator Joseph J. Grundy) has been col- 
lecting from members of the Association 
for years, and no accounting has ever 
been made of where the money goes,” Mr. 
Stephens charged. 


Questioned by Chairman Nye (Rep.), 
of North Dakota, Mr. Stephens expressed 
his belief that “some of this money has 
drifted into other States to influence 
elections.” 


Walter A. Bonitz, brick manufacturer 
of Pittsburgh, was also questioned rela-| 
tive to $96,750 said to have been con- 
tributed by him to the campaign fund of 
James J. Davis for the Senate and Fran- 
cis Shunk for Governor in the recent 
Pennsylvania primary. Mr. Bonitz de- 
nied that the contributions were forced 
from him in the hope of getting State 
and county contracts. 

He asserted that his only purpose in 
making the contributions was to place 
himself in a position where he could 
“bore from within,” and become a polit- 
ical power in the State. He stated that 
he know both Secretary Davis and Mr.| 
Brown only in a casual way. 

Randolph W. Childs, State manager of | 
the Bohlen-Phillips campaign in the re-| 
cent Pennsylvania primary, told the Com- 
|mittee he had “no personal knowledge 
of any fraud” that may have been per- 
petrated during the primary, 

Referring to testimony of other. wit-| 
nesses with regard to the need for con- 
gressional supervision of primaries, Mr. | 
Childs said his “own feelings are against 
Federal control. While frauds have no} 
doubt existed, the machinery exists for 
its prevention.” 





| 


There are a number of prosecutions 
pending, he said. The thing to do its to| 
follow through with these prosecutions, 
he concluded, “‘and put the offenders ind 
the penitentiary.” 

“Pennsylvania is a sovereign State,” 
he said. “I am opposed generally to any | 
further extension of Federal powers.” 





Los Angeles Doubles 


| Population in Decade 


Census Bureau Says City Has 
1,231,730 Inhabitants 


Los Angeles, Calif., more than doubled 
its population during the last decade, 
when it increased from 576,673 ‘to 1,231,- 
730, according to a statement issued by 
the Bureau of the Census, Aug. 6. Port- 
land, Oreg., gained from 258,288 to 301,- 
311 during the 10 years, it was stated, 
while Reno, Nev., increased from 12,016 
to 18,494. 

Atchison and Fort Scott, both in the 
State of Kansas, increased from 12,630 | 
to 18,019 and from 10,693 to 10,746, re- 
spectively. Flint, Mich., had 91,599 peo- 
ple in 1920, and the 1930 figures show 
156,422, it was pointed out, while Fall 
River, Mass., fell from 120,485 to. 115,- 
147, though Gloucester, in the same 
State, increase | from 22,947 to 238,811. 


|lock, of the Harvard School of Business 
| Administration. 


‘Relation of Silver Prices 


themselves as to harbor ill will inst | . i 
us and lose this enormously piofitable | To China Trade to Be Studied 


business. i ; : , 
“So fay as Europe is concerred, I am| The influence of the decline of silver 
voicir.g not only my own conclusions, but, | Prices as a contributing cause to the 
as T understand him, of Professor Bul- | decrease in the export trade of the United 
We bur | States with China, and determination 
e both agieed that | of remedial steps, will be invetigated by 


the European countries were de i 
the & s e determined | : i 
to enact such measures as would pro-|* subcommittee of the Senate Committee 


mote prosperity in their own countries |" Foreign Relations at hearings to be 
and to economize to mect the necessities | pened Aug. 7, Senator Pittman (Dem.), 
arising out of their war debts but to go | of Nevada, chairman of the subcom~ 
forward on conservative and construc- | Mittee, announced Aug. %6. 

tive lines. We agreed also that with| The investigation is being undertaken 
such a purpose on their part the out- | under the terms of a resolution adopted 
look was most promising.” by the recent Congress (S. Res. 256), 





which was introduced by Senator Pitt- 
man, 


Maine Legis: ; 
8 ature Adopts | The resolution authorizes the Commit- 


Bill to Consolidate Laws'| tee to investigate the treaty stipulations 
| existing between China and the United 
| States and having a bearing on commerce 
| between the two nations, and.to inves- 
tigate conditions with respect to our 
commerce with China, 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Aug. 6. 
Meeting in special session Aug. 5, the | 
Maine Legislature accepted the report | 
of the apecial recess committee on 1¢ 
vision of statutes and enacted a bill to! - Sai 
revise and consolidate the public laws} — Said te Augment 
of the State, | Urban Trend in Congress 
The Legislature also enacted an| 
amendment to the charter of Dexter P. | 
Cooper, Inc., a corporation formed to} “equal proportions” ratio rather ‘than 
generate electricity from tides of the|the “major fractions” ratio. According 
Bay of Fundy, repealing a provision for|to their testimony, he said, the major 
allocation of a portion of the power | fractions method “satisfies the ratio of 
generated to Canada. The Cooper proj- | representatives to population,” but the 
ect originally called for a power plant | equal proportions ratio “satisfies that 
partly in-United States and partly in| ratio and also the ratio of population to 


* 


[Continued from Page 1.] 









The Legislature adjourned Aug. 6, the 
Governor having signed 4 public acts, 
private and special acts and 
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question of Spanish-American claims, ac-| Theodore Brent, president of the Red- | law, and the penalty of the original law, 
cording to an oral statement by the| W00d Line, said that his line operated | therefore, did not cover it. 

Department on that date. Ambassador from the Gulf in the intercoastal trade,! New Jersey in 1929 created a Bureau 
Padilla pointed out that the information| but that it has never cut rates, “I don’t | for Women and Children and that agency 
given in regard to Spanish claims had/| think there is any demoralization in|has recently undertaken to enforce the 
een full and complete, and expressed Gulf rates,” he declared, “and I don’t | law irrespective of the technical weak- 
the hope that information regarding| think the Gulf is overtonnaged.” ness pointed out by the Attorney Gen- 
American claims would be the same. Business in the intercoastal trade was | eral. 


y 





| plained at the Bureau, 


opposition by women engaged in occu- 
pations affected by them, it was ex- 
Women oppos- 
ing legislation of this kind have raised 
in some States the argument that they 
are discriminated against, are subjected 
to loss of jobs, and in procuring the 
same work in the day do not receive as 
high wages as for night work. 





Cleveland, Ohio, went up from 196,- 
841 to 900,376, and Newark, N. J., in-| 
creased from 414,524 to 442,770. Other | 
cities in New Jersey that gained during 
the 10 years were Asbury Park, 12,400 | 
to 19,500; Burlington, 9,049 to 10,849; | 
Long Branch, 13,621 to 18,500; while | 
Bethlehem, Pa., gained from 50,358 to| 
57,7738. * 
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Canada. The plan has been modified so | representatives.” 
a She plant will lie wholly within} Mr. Conroy also stated that most of 


the statisticians have said that the for- 
mer method is biased in favor of the 


7, larger States, while the latter method 
3 resolves.|is biased to none. 
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Weekly Review of Weather The drouth ang excessive heat — 7 SIS Oo tuat ton; High Temp ratures Continue to Prevail Ov = Ch f Sh B aon of Leciport ae 
. *] | PFove a serious menace to the health of! W tf ° 4irman o Ippin ¢ pac ae 
Bureau Tells In Detail the _United States if it continues ac- | ide Area ith Small Prospecto Relief, Says Weather Bureau Si Ds Cont rf nas oe i.e Fine: a oo 
ene nm a | 
About Severe Conditions cording to an oral statement on behalf of | 8 ract Leng ing to; on the effect of the Hawley-Smoot 
the Public Health Service, Aug. 6. This \ United Fruit Co Total of} Bill on foreign countries during a 
Throughout Country sone ss, mainly in the danger from [Continueg from Page 1.] thappeneg. Last Winter, a wide belt, drouth, the Acting Commissioney as- | 7 a rip to ° 
vanes ee. — insufficient | been started, -however, before the Pres. | extending from Maryland’ and West Vir- | serted, The projects produce less than 1 $15,412,500 11:30 9, ‘m.—Stuart W. Cram 
ie pia whi aa aa i tabi vee n sections, jt Was | ident a his request, he added. ‘ feet more tetera to the Gulf had | per cent of farm Products raised in this | a | Cramerton, N. C., textile operator, 
t thic aste Sald, : |. Heavy amage to crops continued ur-/ little more an half the normal rain-/ country SO market rices would rob- | : to discuss With the Presi i 
Weeks in the eastern half of the country Already the drouth and heat wave have | ing the last week, the Weather Bureau | fall, and, for the three Spring months, | ably be’ Jit e affected by what the irri.| Contracts Covering loans t taling $15,. tion to him to attend the Seen 
did further evere damage to Crops, = Dp ~ ? — in - marense in Various] stated Aug in its weekly review of! March tg May, like conditions Prevailed | gated lands furnish Furthermore, crops | 412,500 for the United Mail Steamship | bration on Oct. 7 of the Battle of } 
pecially corn, during the week ended Pe > * hia Ty in the spread oF | Weather and crop Conditions, (The re- | from Maryland, Virginia and North Car. raised on the developments do not com-| Company, to be used in aid of buildin | Mountain, N. C. F 
ug. 5, an some sections not heretofore pellagra w Ich is a result of the lack Of} view is Printed in fyl] text on Page 3.) lolina, Westward to the central] Mississ{ppj | pete to any large extent with those of | .:. 35 : wi 11:45 
Seriously affected became ‘alarmingly | proper nourishment, it was pointed out.! The drouth Over the eastern half of the | Valley, une rainfall was Scanty, es-! other farm lands Mr. Dent said Canta. | °!*. ecg “argo steamers for ,the fork tt ay, cae aoomfield, 
dry,” the Weather Bureau, Department Many farmers aye Selling livestock since | country continued with little Prospect of | Pecially in the middle Atlantic area, and loupes raised on ‘the Projects, for exam. | United Fruit Company’s steamship serv- | r de tl bor and pe, discuss Mi. 
of Agriculture, stated Aug. 6, in their fodder is Seriously threatened by | relie{ | he hio and lower half of the Mis. ple, are marketed at different time | ices to Central America were signed | ye eee 5 en business —— 
weekly review of Weather and crop con-|the Jack of rain, combined With exces. Messages have been sent to the field | Sissippj Valleys, with less than 10 per/than those Produced by other districts. | Aug. 6 at the Shipping Board es ' viel ee of day.—Engaged With 
ditions. : ive temperatures, It stated. Continuance, offices of the Crop Reporting Service, and | cent to only about half the normal. Fol-| Sugar beets do not offer competition, as | The Chajrr. f th Y > | resend staffeand in answering mail 
Damage to corn has extended into all] of this condition, It is declared, will mean: special questionnaires are being sent to /OWIng this, July was dry Nearly every-! much sugar is imported, and the de-|.,” airman of the Board, T. V. respondence, 
States where an appreciable Amount is/a nearked decline in the source of milk. | crop reporters in the States where the Where, extremely So in many places, and|mand for long staple cotton, for jn. | 9’Connor, signed the contracts for the! ~ 
{ 8town, the Bureay said. Much is be-|Some idea the seriousness of this | drouth has had the most effect, according |in addition the drouth was seeravated | stance, is greater than the domestic sup- Board, and ¢. p, Doswell, vice president News Shipbuilding anq Dry Dock © 
Yond improvement in Indiana, Ohio, Ken- | phase is apparent when the number of | to Joseph A. Becker, acting chairman of | by abnormally high temperatures, | ply. of the United Fruit Company, for the! pany and three by the Bethlehem S} 
pene a ee. id cote bas dee ng come a man ent nourish- | the “—_ Reporting Board of the Diyi- Vhere the Winter and Spring drouths eg = | borrowers, Three of the Vessels are to building Corporation They will be ex 
rorated serjous Y, and cotton has - sidered, "as said. | sion, e data on the Condition of ero 8 | OVerlapped, and With defici i [be built at the Newport News Ship- i 
urt badly in many Sections. There were ina prostratiens and Sunstroke are | 8nd livestock which will be obtained from June and Jule notably in Virginnngal | orter Workda is | building and Drydock Ca, Hiwmck New _— thee OPeration on the high s 
a few scattered showers during the week taking their toll in all parts of the coun- | the reporters wil be compiled in the! land and West ‘irginia, the drouth ex. | Va., and the others will’ be built at the {Within three years, 
ut no €nough to be of materia] benefit. | try, it was Stated, he | field offices and the results telegraphed | tends back to ecember. with 60 to 65 ©, | Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation’s | Chairman O’Connor expressed hims 
‘he Summary and the seneral weekly re- Another Possibility indicated by the | to the Division Aug. 10, Comment on| per cent of the normal rainfall for ej ht | r e€ - Davis 2: River (Mass.) plant, Roger Wil-/ as pleased with the progress which 
view follows in full text: ' [Physicians of the Service is that of the | these data Will be includ d in the crop | month making it th ] ae ae jliams and s W. Wakeman respectively, | being accomplished in Setting the gr, 
Another extremely hot, dry week was spread of typhoid fever, if the Water | report | severe’ drouth o- oa" Kot | peg ee | Signed the contracts for the cane | shipbuilding program under ‘way, er 
experienced jn nearly all sections east (supply keeps on diminishing Whil Especial attentton will pe Paid to the) Ohio Indiana Minois and Misco nt" ot " The vessels Which will be } il -| Tejuvenation of the American merchaj 
co Sa ee the ed a conquering setts Semi a toward i Condition of livestock and to dairy pro- | been ‘dry since Marc h, aa in Most pave | Secretary of Labor Claims Its these oans will be of the aie | marine — pottivle by the Jones-Whi 
Was especia y warm from the Ississippi idemics, ere isa duction, Mr. Becker said, he effects of | of this lar ae t =| as r ° leargo type. 47 fee 80 feet _ [ect is rapidly materializin an 
Valley westward with three days of = meaner from drinking impure the drouth’ in burning ‘up Pastures in| riod Pe climatolocre* mee” Fo Adoption W ould Relieve |{2"2 : he pl havin? a deni aat | aunching of these modern ships will 
18h temperatures, Some sections having , ys S_ Say. uring the | some areas may thus be shown Missourj fetta wad’ ; | tonnage { 4,000’ ea, i / Of greater frequency as the builders fu! 
the highest of the long heated spell. /drouth, when the water supply js being | € general crop report : th 1. had but little wore than one- nemployment auipped it} 1000 eac tile petra nee] ll the contr i 
st t a en : . 3 P report will go into/tenth jts l : : : : | equipped With turbo-electric Power plant. | € contracts entered into, 
Much of Misgourj Arkansas Oklahoma diminished im many’ of the Wells and | more detail than usual ind Hib; | Ue S norma rainfall; Tennessee | cease | t electric powe; plants | = : ; 
» Ark s, 5 Ailes : : sug oH ee irs : Q ‘opelled by twin screw Three of | The Promotion and encourage t 
Kansas, yr I ted} drinking pools, some may tur a are Fe Ping con entucky, Arkansas. Texas and Okla. /and prope yt crews. Three of é : Fement o 
maximum, “temperatune Taeka. ‘aeeress used wells which may haye impure want i ditions in scrcain parts of States and ‘homa, only one-quarter to about one-| The shorter Workday would do much | the new vessels ‘will be operated between | the neree wet marine not only as th 
to 110 degrees, while 100 degrees, or | it is feared ; incon Mr. Caltandounties in some a ithird; while Maryland, Virginia, West | to relieve unemployment conditions the / San F Det ae? and Puerto Armuellas and | as an ence cartier fant’ Nation but als 
1 bs , ee Ss, Mr, é or since *'Virgin: ie site . =e ? s nike "ea obe e yew fork rt | aS aux E 
higher, Sccurred in the middle Atlantic The threatened loss of the Corn crop is tions have Varied wide’ a — : Virginia, the northern Ohio Valley States, | Secretary of Labor, James J, Davis i etween New "oe Sed Port eney "the Chaire <s rthentional = 
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Migration from Great Britain and 
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tries has increased according to statistics 
compiled by the Oversea Settlement Com- 
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State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Aug. 6. 
Three-fourths of the losses which re- 
sult from 


of dry weather when the animals eat 


| have no desire, according to the Botanist 
|of the Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture, Dr. E. M. Gross, | 


| In addition to eating poisonous plants | 
| because their normal pasturage has been | 


Poisoning of Stock 


livestock eating poisonous | 
plants in pastures occur during periods | 


plants for which they ordinarily would | 
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Indiana Finds Problem in 


Practice That Hampers 


| Z 
Flow of Traffic er Than 9,000,000 
| 


‘ Each Year in Co 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Aug. 6. For Use 
Unofficial closing of — ee 

through small towns by location o 4 
saanival outfits, stands for band con-| Data obtained from more than 9,000,- 
| certs and similar activities has become | 000 questionnaires filled out each year by 
the most frequent cause of the motoring | farmers, processors of farm products, 
public’s requests that important high- | railroad officers, and others are used by 
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orts Furnish 


Exhaustive Data on Conditions 


Questionnaires Used 
mpiling Estimates 
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combined, Maryland and Delaware are 
combined and the six New England 
States are combined. 





ways be rerouted to avoid main streets 
of small communities in Indiana, accord- 
ing to the Maintenance Superintendent 
of the State Highway Commission, A. 


The field staff of the division consists 
of about 200 persons, much of the work 
is done in cooperation with State officials, 
this cooperation being in effect in vary- 
ing degrees in 33 States. 


the Division of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates, Department of Agriculture, in 
| providing information on crop conditions 
| and supplies to the public, according to 


or 


mittee of Great Britain and contained in| Killed by the heat, the animals drink | 


H. Hinckle. Joseph A. Becker, Acting Chairman of 





a report by the United States Consul at} 


London, Alfred Nutting, which has been 





stagnant water containing amany types | ; 


iof bacteria. 


received and made public by the Depart-| . : 
ment of Commerce. The number of im-| Among the plants which are causing | 
migrants moving to other*parts of the , trouble this year, according to records | 
British Empire also shows an increase, it| of the Department of Agriculture, are 
is shown by the statistics, which compare | white ; snake-1 )0t,, water hemlock, — | 
compilations covering 1929 with those for|cherry, black locust, mountain laurel, | 
1928. {sheep laurel, bracken fern, flowering | 
The report states that the plan for, Spurge and black nightshade. 
settlement of immigrants from Great! 


initiated in 1924, has been “without doubt, | poisoning at $15,000,000, according to Dr. | 
the most successful large-scale enter-|Gross, with the loss in Pennsylvania 
prise as yet arranged under the empire| alone reaching a total of several — 
settlement act,” in the opinion of the | dred thousand dollars a year. 
committee. | 

The report forwarded by Mr. 


follows in full text: wig: Prevalence of Rabies 


The annual report for 1929 of the| 


tare the cer the. taal cupweedl In Winter Is Said. to 
Equal Summer Rate 





movement of population from Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to non- 
European countries was 143,686, as| 
against 136,834 in 1928. The balance, 
after. deducting immigration, was 87,- 
469 in 1929, contrasted with 77,729 in 
1928. 








‘Director of South ;Carolina' 


Conservative estimates place the an-| ® 
Britain and Northern Ireland in Canada,| nual losses of livestock caused by plant | 
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Department of W 


The battalion of Army engineers doing preliminary work on the Nica- 
raguan Canal are facing the handicaps of heat, wild beasts and thick 


jungle growths, according to a sta 
War. 
materials in construction of quarte 


tement issued by the Department of 


Transportation difficulties make necessary the use of many native 


rs for the troops. An officer’s home 


constructed in the jungle area is shown in the above photograph. 


Special Steamship Rates 
Migration to other parts of the empire | 
amounted to 106,900 against 108,982, the 
balance outward being 62,951 compere 
with 62,812. The numbers assisted to | 
proceed overseas under the empire set-| 
tlement act increased from 47,855 in 1928 | 
to 72,213 last year. There was a de-j 
crease in migration to Australia and to| 
New Zealand, but a substantial increase | 
in the movement to Canada. | 
The committee ascribes this growth to| 
the beneficial effect of the special ocean! 
rate to Canada for British migrants 
which was introduced at the beginning 
of 1929. Last year 65,558 British mi-| 
grants went to Canada, as contrasted | 
with 46,709 in 1928, a gain of 45 per cent. 
The introduction of the ocean rate, plus 
the effect of the restriction imposed by | 
the Canadian government last year} 
(states the report) on immigration from 
central and southern European countries | 
(which is to be maintained in still more| 
drastic form this year) resulted in what! 
the report describes as a remarkable | 
change in the proportion of British to| 
foreign immigration to Canada. 
The figures for 1928 were: From Great | 
Britain, 55,848; from foreign countries | 
other than the United States, 81,001. | 





Laboratory Asserts Hot Heat, Wild Beasts and Insect Life Vie Wth Modern Organ- 


Weather Apparently Is, ization, Says War Department Statement 


Not Controlling Factor 





State of South Carolina: 

Columbia, Aug. 6. 
Hot weather apparently has nothing 
to do with frequency of cases of rabies, 
the Director of the Hygienic Laboratory 
of the South Carolina Board of Health, 
Dr. H. M. Smith, stated orally Aug. 6. 
His reports show that approximately as 
many animals “go mad” in Winter as 
in Summer, Dr. Smith said, explaining 


| that attention drawn to rabies in hot 


weather may result from the fact that 
more persons are bitten by diseased ani- 


mals in the Summer because they are | 


then out of doors to a greater degree 
than during the colder months. 

State records for this year show that 
rabies is about as prevalent as com- 
pared in other years. Five hundred and 


thirty-four patients have been given 
treatment for rabies this year. Last 
year the total number was 1,083. This 


year 194 heads of animals supposed to 
be suffering from rabies have been ex- 


The figures for 1929 were: From Great | 


Britain, 65,716; from foreign countries amined. In about 50 per, cent of these 


other than the United States, 64,370. 

The effect of the ocean rate has been 
to stimulate British migration to Canada, 
with the “added advantage that it ap- 
peals to a better type of settler.” 

Welicomed by Canadians | 

The scheme for the settlement of 3,000 
families of migrants on farms in Can- 
ada, which came into operation in 1924, 
was completed during 1929. Of the 
8,338 families who sailed under the 
scheme, there were 2,706 families on 
farms at the end of 1929. Of the 561 
families who have withdrawn from the 
scheme, 182 are still in agricultural em-! 
ployment, and 264 are engaged in other | 
work. A noticeable feature of the| 
scheme has, it is stated, been the wel- 
come which the new arrivals received 
from their Canadian neighbors. 

It is claimed that this scheme has 
been, without doubt, the most successful 
large-scale enterprise as yet arranged 
under the empire settlement act. 

Respecting Australia, the report al- 
ludes to the partial suspension of as- 
sisted migration to the commonwealth, 
and to the effect of that suspension on 
the operations of the loan and migration 
agreement. 

In consequence of the partial suspen- 
sion of assisted migration to New Zea- 
Jand, the number of settlers who went to 
that dominion to take up land there was 
negligible in the period under review. 

Concerning the migration of women 
settlers, the committee states that for 
the greater part of the year the demand 
for household helps in all the three do- 
minions continued unabated. It was this 
demand which actuated the committee 
to advise the institution of residential 
training centers in this country. 

During the year there was a decrease 
in the assisted migration of single 
women to Australia and New Zealand, 
but an increase in the case of Canada. 

The committee states that the migra- 
tion of the more highly educated or pro- 
fessionally trained women is given more 
consideration than was the case a few 
years ago, and that there is an increased 
tendency on the part of parents and 
teachers of secondary schools to con- 
sider the opportunities of careers for 
girls in the dominions. | 


Feeding of Animals | 
In Captivity Outlined 








Zoo Director Says One Meal a| 
Day Usually Sufficient 


Most animals in zoos remain in the} 
best phyiscal condition when fed only one 
meal a day, Dr. William M. Mann, Di- 


cases, the germs have been found. 

“After the dog shows the first system 
of rabies, he lives about a week,” Dr. 
Smith said. “He dies as a result of the 
disease and not so much from starvation 
or from thirst, though the throat muscles 
are paralyzed and swallowing is almost 
impossible,- The dog is dangerous during 
this period and for a few days before he 
shows signs of rabies. 


“One symptom of rabies that rarely 
fails is the change in the disposition of 
the dog. If he has been friendly, he 
becomes hostile. If he has been un- 
friendly, he often becomes affectionate— 
his disposition is reversed. Other symp- 
toms are nervousness, restlessness and 
departure from home. The fever drives 
him and he must roam. Not all show 
foam at the mouth. 

“Often a dog is killed as soon as he 
bites a person and the head is sent here 
for examination. The wise course is to 
lock up the dog for a week or ten days 
to see if he really has rabies. Of course 
the person bitten should begin taking 
treatment at once. There should be no 
delay there, the risk being too great for 
a person to take chances. But the dog 
may merely have running fits or some 
other disease which makes him irritable, 
and, if he is valuable, ft is useless to 
kill him at once if he can be driven into 
a house or barn for confinement and 
observation.” 

“Of persons who take the treatment 
the mortality rate is extremely low—one 
out of 1,000,” Dr. Smith said. 

While the heads of dogs are sent most 
often to the laboratory for examination, 
occasionally the head of a cat, cow, horse 
or mule is received. 


Work of Army engineers who are en- 
| gaged in preliminary phases of construc- 
jtion of the Nicaraguan Canal is out- 
| lined in a statement.issued by the De- 
|partment of War. Modern methods of 
| organization and communication are be- 
jing employed and fullest possible use is 
|being made of scientific and sanitary 
jaids, but heat, wild beasts and other 
|jungle dangers are present to handicap 
ithe work of this expedition just as they 


|were when earlier parties were active | 


| in the territory. 

An authorized summary of the state- 
ment issued by the Department follows 
in full text: 

Should the slaves of prehistoric Egypt 
be reincarnated in Nicaragua today, they 
!would feel very much at home. The 
teeming thousands and hundreds 
[thousands under Sesostris, legendary 
Pharaoh and his corporeal successors, 
| who sweltered under the broiling sun of 
ithe Nile Delta, would discover that the 
sun has lost none of its power. They 
|would find mankind still trying to im- 
prove upon the works of nature, still 
trying to dig ditches to carry water so 
boats laden with merchandise may find 
shorter paths between oceans. 


Many of the modern methods of work, 
particularly of transportation of mate- 
rials, would appear quite familiar. The 
reincarnated slave would step confidently 
to the head of one of the numerous teams 
of oxen and skillfully urge the lumber- 
ing beasts forward. The oxen might find 
his Egyptian language somewhat 
strange, but that is nothing new. The 
beasts find the forceful language of the 
muleskinners of the American Army 
engineers quite unfamiliar but strangely 
effective. 7 

The fact that ox-carts are being used 
in some cases as the only available 
method of transportation by the United 


fascinating facts connected with the 
work of the battalion that has been on 
duty in Nicaragua since last Fall. In 
the movement of one company, with its 
material from Granada to Brito, recently, 
to begin field work on the western divi- 
sion of the route of the proposed Nica- 
raguan Canal, had there been every type 
of modern land conveyance available, ox 
carts would still have been the only type 
that could have traversed the country. 


This composite battalion, composed of 
one company from Panama, another from 
Fort Humphreys, Va., and a third from 
Fort Dupont, Del., has developed an 
esprit that upholds the ‘best traditions 
of the quite enviable record set by Army 
engineers. They recognize the romance 
of their work and its historic signifi- 
cance. They realize that they are as- 
; sisting to a second solution the prob- 








Number of Cases of 


Typhoid Fever 


Shows Rapid Decline in Recent Years 


Purification of Water and Milk Has Aided in Control of 


Disease, Kentucky 


Health Board Says 





State of Kentucky: 
Typhoid fever is a disease peculiar to 
man alone, none of the domestic or wild 
animals being known to be afflicted with 
it, according to a statement issued by 


|the Kentucky State Board of Health, 


which emphasizes the rapid decline in 
prevalence of the malady during recent 


; years and ascribes this development to 


exercise of proper sanitary measures. 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The typhoid bacillus lives and multi- 


rector of the National Zoological Park, | plies in the digestive tract during the 
Washington, D. C., stated orally in out-|course of the fever and sometimes for 
lining methods used in feeding animals |long afterwards. Every case of typhoid 


in captivity. Scme animals, however, 
need two meals daily. Others are kept 
in best health when given a one-day | 
fast each week. 

The elephant eats about 75 pounds of 
hay, each day. besides eight or ten 
loaves of specially prepared bread and a 
bucket of crushed oats. The large lions 
and tigers eat about 10 to 16 pounds of 
They like chicken, Dr. Mann says, but 
will not eat duck meat. 

Provisions used in the national] zoo in| 
1928 included 130,331 pounds of horse 
meat, 40,895 pounds of fish, 37,379) 
pounds of bread, 41,336 pounds of sweet | 
potatoes, 130,280 pounds of crushed oats, 
and 585 dozen eggs. Nearly all the ani- 
mals like sweet potatoes, Dr. Mann said. 


Some valuable animals have been lost| 


to the zoo through feeding by the public, 
Dr. Mann said. Laurel leaves fed to six 
angora goats and a diana monkey killed 
them; an Andean condor which died was | 
found to have a ball of lead foil in its| 
stomach, and an otter and a cassowary 
died of eating too many peanuts. 





is, therefore, caused by the swallowing 
of some substance, either minutely or 
grossly contaminated. 

The disease is peculiar to man alone, 
none of the domestic or wild animals 
being known to have it. It is not air- 
borne and some intervening agency must 
act to convey typhoid germs from one 
person to another. The incubation pe- 
riod is from 7 to 23 days, averaging from 
10 to 14 days. 

If it were a fact that the human body 
contains these germs only during the 
time of sickness, we would long ago 
have conquered the disease and put an 
end to its prevalence. Such, however, 
is not the case, for at least 15 per cent 
of those who have been ill with typhoid 
continue to excrete the typhoid organ- 
ism up to three months after the fever 
has left them, and 3 or 4 per cent be- 
come what is known as chronic typhoid 
carriers and excrete these bacilli over 
many years and oftentimes lifelong. 

The typhoid carrier is generally not 
aware that he harbors the parasite. He 





Frankfort, Aug. 6 
has recovered from the disease and is 
well. There is no treatment that is 
generally regaled as successful to cure 
them of the trouble, so the question of 
lessening typhoid is not simply one of 
caring for the patient alone, but of gen- 
eral measures on the vart of the public 
in sanitation. 

Water has been in the past the great- 
est agent in the spread of typhoid fever. 
Not a little of the problem is the shallow 
and poorly covered well that receives the 
drainage from the nearby vault, and 
likewise the spring receiving surface 
wash from the nearby land, particularly 
at the time of heavy rains or flood wa- 
ters. In these days of automobiles and 
rural camping grounds this risk is on the 
increase. 

Milk frequently transmits typhoid 
fever. Warm milk breeds any germs in 
great abundance that get into it. The 
walking typhoid case, the carrier case 
unknown to be such or polluted water in 
the washing of utensils serve as ways 
in which the germ gets into the milk. 

Flies also may carry typhoid fever. 
They are accustomed to feed in vaults 
and carry this contamination directly 
into foodstuffs or into milk which breeds 
the germs. 

Human fingers, particularly those of 
nurses or those caring for the sick, may 
transmit the disease. The typhoid germ 
is an unusually clinging, active and un- 
seen agent. The apparently clean fingers 
of a typhoid carrier may in an un- 
guarded moment, have traces of pollution 
upon them and foodstuffs be inoculated. 

Write to your State Board of Health 
|for further information regarding inocu- 
lation and prevention of this dread dis- 
ease. 





of | 


Dangers of Jungle Found Handicap 
To Progress on Nicaraguan Canal 


lem of international commerce that dates 
‘from the fall of Constantinople, in 1453, 
into the hands of the Turks; what Co- 
lumbus and Balboa dreamed of, what 
Cortez and Alvaro de Saavedra Ceron ac- 
tually planned, what concerned every 
European nation for over 400 years and 


actually materializing. 


The engineers appreciate the diffi- 
culties of their predecessors of all na- 
tions, their lack of scientific and sani- 
tary aids, modern methods of organiza- 
tion and communication. But the heat 
is no less torrid. There are just as 
many monkeys, alligators, wild beasts 
and other jungle dangers. The pestif- 
erous and venomous insects, the tor- 
rential rains, the lonesomeness, the lack 
of amusements and comforts are even 
harder to bear today because of the dis- 
proportionate advance in the standard 
of living. 

Probably the greatest of all morale 
raisers is the fact that eight or more 


Information on crops is obtained by 


| Each ve.r several small towns stage 


jthe Crop Reporting Board of the Divi- | 
sion. 


|earnivals or shows of some sort, and 


{their main street, which in most cases 
jis the route of travel of the State road | 
| through the town, Mr. Hinckle declares. | 
Promoters ask permission to detour traf- | 
fic for a iew days or a week, and when 
it is not granted, occasionally will estab- 
lish a blockade regardless of Commis- | 
sion approval. | 
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Exposition at Berne | 
| To Show Progress of 


| 





| 


generally wish to -place the outfits on | gathered through a nation-wide system 


of branch offices, with the cooperation of | 
the Post Office Department, Mr. Becker 
It is sent to Washington, where | 





Swiss Health Work 


Department of Commerce 


Informed Event Next! 
Year Will Cover Many! 


This great mass of information is 


said. 


modern computing machines are used to| 
complete it into usable form and special- | 


ists interpret the figures for the benefit 
of agriculture, industry, 


; men. 


The principal reports issued by the 
board are 11 general crop reports each 
year, 7 cotton reports, 12 monthly re- 
ports on prices paid to farmers for their 
products, 4 quarterly reports on prices 
paid by farmers for the commodities 
which they buy, and reports on the pig, 
lamb, and calf crops, Mr. Becker said. 

The general crop reports cover all the 


ton, showing condition of the crop early 
in the season, providing forecasts of 
probable production based on the condi- 
tion of the growing crop, and after har- 
vest, giving estimates of the production 
for the year. Statistics are given on 


and_ business | 


our own country for a century, they are | 


° * | prices of products, yield per acre, value 
Phases of Subject lof the yield of an acre, and value of the 
| entire crop. 


| | ° 
An exposition, the object of which will; Data Compiled 
For Each State 


| be to demonstrate the general health con- 
ditions and progress in physical culture eee 
in Switzerland, twill be Pola in Berne]. Thousands of determinations are made 
|next year, according to a report received | in compiling the general tag d 
in the Department of Commerce from|¢ording to Mr. Becker. These include 
Acting Commercial Attache Henry E,| computations of the condition of the 
Stebgins at Berne. The report follows | CTOPS , 
lin full text: prior years, the acreage of each crop, 
| Wake eementtlis ill bu-Qiedied tote 36 | the probable total production on the basis 
Pl foll n will be divided into 19 | of comparisons with previous crops, the 
Rsiee Soe os ‘ices, an ther factors. These 
Climatic; climatic and bathing resorts: | ta ra ae tha each 
| housing; architecture, popular dwellings, | : 
unhealthy houses and quarters, heating | 
systems, cleaning, ventilation, disposal = ame as . 
| of refuse, drinkable water: food; meat! Mr. Becker saan ot aot 1,400 
|and its food value, unhealthy meat, ani- | “—_ rngeontent pil ints » ia =. gen- 
}mal diseases, milk and milk products, | °T@. CTP Piet aie 9 a oem: Mr 
|frauds and unsanitary handling of food The division has 41 field offices, Mr. 
| products, sanitary maintenance of sta- | Becker said. An agricultural statistician 
| bles, vegetables’ nutritive value, falsifi- 48 in charge of each, ~— he a from a 
‘cations: fashions and clothing; history | t®, Seven a. mea te "og P. id 
lof clothing, methods of examining tis-| Volume Th Wore a ld fir the 4 
sues and colors, irrational and eccentric | office. Meee Ae Fe Dee. ern kee 
clothing, industry and trade. | State, except that Nevada and Utah are 
Corporal hygiene and sports; physio- 
|logical effects of hygiene, bathing and 








State, and the figures must be combined 
to obtain national totals. 





preparation and use of medicines: child 


ac-| 


for each State as compared with) 


wives of the officers on duty, and their | baths, sport societies and establishments: 
families, have braved the terrors and|labor; protection of workers, safeguards 


welfare; traffic; sanitary installations, 
traffic rules, antidust campaign: man; 


the Division from farmers diréctly, from 
| bankers, mill and elevator operators, cot- 
|ton ginners, and country merchants. 


Six general types of information are 
provided to the country through the serv- 
ice, Mr. Becker said. They include the 
following subjects: 

1. Crop and livestock production, based 
;on acreages harvested, yield per acre, 
livestock produced in the year, and sup- 
plementary statistics on livestock prod- 
ucts, shipments, market receipts, etc. 


2. Crop forecasts, based on reports of 
}acreage and crop condition. during the 
|growing season; and on reports on the 
| breeding of livestock and the probable 
crops of pigs, lambs and calves. 

| 3. Prices received and prices paid by 
|farmers, based on reports from mer- 





| major crops of the country except cot-|chants, and on statistics gathered by 


{other divisions of the Department of 
| Agriculture and the Department of Com- 
merce. 


| 4. Estimates of stocks of commodities 
|on farms, based on reports from farmers 
}and others. 

5. Disposition and utilization of crops, 
showing the quantity sold and amount 
| of products used on the farm, and giving 
|a basis for computing the farmer’s cash 
income. 
| 6. Miscellaneous, including value of 
land per acre, cost per acre of raising 
crops, farm finances (income and ex- 
penses), and farm population and move- 
|ment of population. 

The division mainains two key lists 
|of persons in agricultural areas to whom 
|schedules are sent to obtain information 
jon crops. One of these, consisting of 
‘about 35,000 names, includes a man in 





; {every agricultural township in the coun- 


,try, Mr. Becker said. Another, similar 
;to the township list, contains about 40,- 
,000 names. There is no duplication be- 
tween the lists. There are also many 
special smaller lists used in obtaining 
— on smaller or localized crops, he 
| said. 


Post Office Aids 
In Obtaining Data 


; When acreages and crop conditions 
}are to be ascertained, the Post Office De- 
;partment supplies the division with en- 
| velopes bearing the name of every post- 
|master in the United States from whose 
office rural mail is carried. These en- 


States engineers is but one of the many } 


hardships of jungle life to join their 
Army a. And the Army hus- 
bands, realizing that their wives are un- 
assumingly li 


appreciative. 
From the days of the first movement 


expanding frontier, the wives have 
shouldered more than their share of the 
burdens and dangers. For generations, 
few were the weeks that passed during 
these seasons of the year when Indians 
could operate that there were not Indian 
depredations on the little frontier settle- 
ments. While the soldier-husband left 
the fort to punish the savage for his 
murders and his outrages, the soldier- 
wife fed and administered aid and com- 
fort to the homeless survivors who 
sought refuge in the Army strongholds. 
Living the most provincial garrison 
life imaginable, in flimsy shacks, lack- 
ing even the most simple conveniences 
which their eastern civilian sisters re- 
garded as essential, they stifled and 
fought swarms of insects in the Sum- 
mer, froze and struggled against incon- 
ceivable monotony. in the Winter. 


Oklahoma Increases 
Rural School Terms 








More State. Aid Credited With 
Extension of Opportunity 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Aug. 6. 

Rural school terms of six months and 
less will soon be eliminated in Oklahoma, 
the State Superintendent of Instruction, 
John S. Vaughan, has just announced. 
Three years ago there were 538 schools 
in the State running on a basis of six 
and one-half months and less, and now 
| they numhee 99, showing a decrease not 
equaled by any other southern State, Mr. 
Vaughan declared. 

Increased State aid to rural education, 
it was explained, accounts for the grad- 
ual lengthening of the school terms of 
the State until now over 1,600 schools 
have nine-month terms, 193, eight and 
one-half, and over 2,630 have eight- 
month terms. 


Three years ago, before the State aid 
to weak schools was inaugurated by the 
Legislature, setting aside a portion of 
the gross production tax on oil, 40 
schools out of every 1,000 had six-month 
terms, a report of Mr. Vaughan shows. 
Last year, only five out of every 1,000 
reported such short terms. 

Not only have the poorest districts 
been able to increase their terms, but 
others which have not been able to hold 
the full nine-month term have also been 
able to increase. 6 

By increasing the. length of eight- 
month schools, the State lact year added 
6,075,000 days of educational opportun- 
ity for children of Oklahoma over the 
opportunities in 1926, 

The number of rural schools having 
nine-month terms last year was increased 
over three years ago from 782, to 
1,273, or 63 per cent. 

“Seven out of ten schools three years 
ago had at least eight months of school,” 
Marshall Gregory, Statistician of the De- 
partment, said. “Last year, 9 out of 
10 reported nine-month terms.” 

The average length of school terms for 
the rural schools was 161 days, compared 
with 152 days in 1926. State aid in the 
amount of $1,500,000 was provided by 
the Legislsture in 1927. The 1929 Legis- 
lature made supplemental appropriations 
F: $250,000 for 1929-30 and 1930-31. The 





aid is appertioned to schools in districts 
that levy the maximum 15-mill tax and 
still do not have sufficient money on 
which to operate. Mr, Vaughan said that 
last year in no case was State aid in 
excess of $40 a child given, 


‘and insurance: infectious diseases; cam- 
paigns against epidemics, vermin and 
|parasites: care of sick and ailing; hos- 


ng up to one of the most|pitals, clinics, polyclinics, dispensaries, 
noble traditions of our services, are duly | training schools for nurses, National Red 


Cross. : 
Scientific and medieal research; goiter, 


westward of the Alleghenies to the ever- | cancer, intoxication, alcoholism, origin, 


janatomy and physiology, medical and|velopes are sent by the division to its 


and heredity. 

Statistics; statistics pertaining to hy- 
gienic and medical facts: sanitary serv- 
ice of the army: industries and trade; 





hygienic conditions and facilities. 
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Importance of Motion Pictures 
| In Information Service Noted 


Medium Used By Agency of Department of Agriculture 
Said to Show Consistent Development 


Topic IV-—Communications: Motion Pictures 


| By C. W. Warburton 
| Director of Extension Work, Department of Agriculture 


OR 17 years the Department of 

| Agriculture has been using the 

universal language of motion pic- 

tures as means of telling its message 
to the world. 

Five million people in the United 
States received this visual message 
during the past year according to esti- 
mates based on Department records. 
The message related not to one but 
to 250 subjects, and the 3,000,000 feet 
of film in the Department’s circulating 
film library were used to make known 
the results of scientific investigations 
and to spread the knowledge of im- 
proved methods in agriculture, for- 
estry, road building, engineering and 
kindred pursuits. 

Other unnumbered millions of people, 
many in foreign countries, probably 
see the Department of Agriculture 
films each year, as an equal number 
of films have been bought for dupli- 
cation and circulation by purchasers. 

* * 


(THAT motion pictures have definite 

and positive teaching value, that 
they are especially helpful in inten- 
sive campaigns for better and more 
profitable agriculture, that they ,not 
only instruct and entertain but pro- 
mote international understanding and 
good will, has been the practical ex- 
perience of the Office of Motion Pic- 
tures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, since it first began making and 
distributing the Department’s motion 
pictures back in 1913. 

In some fespects the Department’s 
plant is unique. Though small, it is 
very complete and has its own studio, 
laboratory, film library and central ex- 
change all housed under one roof. 

The number of new pictures that 
the motion ‘picture office is able to 
produce annually with its limited force 
of about 20 people, including directors, 


* 


scenario writers, film editors, cine- 
matographers, laboratory workers, 
distribution manager and_ shipping 


clerks, averages 12 to 30 depending 
upon their nature and length The 
majority are one and two reel pic- 
tures, but a few run three or even four 
reels. 

* 


* * 


S there is constant need of revi- 
sions, due to changes in agricul- 
tural methods and practices and as 
earlier films are withdrawn from cir- 
| culation as they become obsolete, the 
present film library of about 3,000 


reels, representing 250 subjects, does 
not adequately represent the produc- 
tion work of the past 17 years. 

Starting in a small way with a very 
limited force but with very definite 
aims and high standards, the growth 
of the motion picture work has been 
steady and consistent, improvement 
being made in quality rather than in 
quantity of films produced. 

The visual messages sent forth from 
the Office of Motion Pictures have 
traveled across the continent, into 
neighboring countries, across the seas, 
literally encircling the globe. One re- 
markable feature of this world-wide 
distribution of Department of Agri- 
culture films is that it has grown up 
without effort or cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

These films are made and intended 
for domestic consumption, prim: rily 
for use by extension and field workers 
of the Department. The demand, even 
among these workers, has been greater 
than the supply from the very begin- 
ning. As the demand from outside 
sources increased, an arrangement was 
made by which colleges, organizations, 
governments and individuals could be 
authorized by the Department to buy 
prints of its films from a commercial 
manufacturer at contract prices, the 
result of competitive bidding. 


*  o% 


S° formerly when interested persons 

or organizations saw the films, 
found them good and asked to borrow 
them, many had to be told, “we would 
lend them to you if copies were avail- 
able but they aren’t.” Now is added, 
“but you can buy them practically at 
cost.” 

The extent to which outside agencies 
have availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity has been one of the surprising 
features in the growth and develop- 
ment of the motion picture activities 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
During the past year, four times as 
many copies were purchased by agen- 
cies interested in the advance of agri- 
cultural information as were made in 
the Department’s laboratory for its 
own distribution system. 

During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1929, there were purchased and put 
into circulation by approved agencies 
280 copies, totaling 889 reels, foreign 
governments purchasing 87 copies and 
educational institutions 109. A total 
of about 2,500 copies have been pur- 
chased during the past 10 years. 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Motion Pictures” to qppear 
in the issue of Aug. 8, the Director of Extension Work, Department of Agri- 
culture, C. W. Warburton, will conclude discussion of activities of the Office 
of Motion Pictures. 
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natural science history, racial hygiene | 


general review of present sanitary and | 


\field offices together with a number of 
questionnaires or sehedules, 10 schedules 
being provided for each rural route. 
From the field offices of the division, 
the envelopes are mailed to the post- 
masters with the 10 schedules for each 
rural route, and the rural carriers are 
instructed to place a schedule in each 
of 10 mail boxes on the route, prefer- 
ably 10 in succession on the route. 


| The schedules are returned by the re- 
cipients to the field offices of the division, 
where the data is compiled for the State 
or area covered by that office. The in- 
‘formation is then sent to the central 
office in the Department of Agriculture, 
where statistics for the nation are com- 
piled. 

Statistics gathered by this method are 
estimated to cover about 8 per cent of 
the entire farm area of the nation, Mr. 
Becker said. Usually the figures include 
about 500,000 farmers. The reports are 
{made voluntarily and without pay, he 
said, since it has been considered that 
| better results would be obtained in that 
way. If those who report are paid for it, 
there might be a tendency to send in a 
report without sufficient accuracy, in 
order to earn the fee paid, but when the 
service is voluntary there is no incen- 
tive to send in any but an honest report, 
| he added. 


Method Employed 
For Cotton Crop 


A selected list of about 6,000 crop re- 
porters make the “counts” of cotton for 
the division. These men stake off a 15- 
foot row of cotton in the field, and make 
monthly counts during the growing sea- 
son of the number of plants in the row, 
|the number of blossoms, half-formed 
bolls, large bolls, open bolls, bolls punc- 
tured by weevil, and damaged and un- 
damaged “locks,” or segments, in the 
open boll. All these factors are con- 
sidered in forecasting the cotton crop. 

Statistics are obtained by the divi- 
sion from many sources as means of 
checking the accuracy of the reports re- 
|ceived. One of the most effective of 
| these, Mr. Becker said, is the “crop me- 
| ter,” a device used as a check of acre- 
ages reported. This device measures the 
frontage of each crop on the highways 
of a district from which acreage reports 
have been received, thus giving an idea 
of the acreage. 
| Data is obtained in June and Decem- 
ber on livestock conditions. Statistics 
are compiled also on production of wool 
and mohair, the number of cattle, sheep, 
and lambs on feed, the number of cattle 
milked and the amount of milk, and the 
number of hens and pullets on farms and 
the egg production for one day as a ba- 
sis for an estimate of egg production. 

All these statistics are sent to the 
central office of the division. When they 
have been condensed and placed in con- 
dition to be made public, the statistics 
are printed and comment by specialists 
is added to explain the significance of 
the figures. 

The printed copies are sent to the 
\“release room” of the Crop Reporting 
Board, where they are placed on tables, 
and guarded until the hour for their dis- 
tribution to the public. 
| Crop forecasts affect prices at 
j times, according to the division, since 
| they give a picture of the situation of 
|crops which might not have been avail- 
}able until then. Therefore the informa- 
|tion is kept strictly secret in order that 
no dealer may have an unfair advan- 
tage in knowing what the forecast will be. 

Representatives of the press are per- 
mitted to enter the room, but they may 
|not have the reports until the hour set 
for the release. They are required to 
| Stand behind a line drawn on the floor 
until a signal is given by an officer of 
the division, indicating that the time 
for the release has come. Then they 
;make all possible speed to get the in- 
| formation to their papers and to the 
trade, 

















Products of Retort | 
and Crucible 
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IME was when adventurers sailed to the East 
over unknown seas for exotic spices, rare drugs, 
and prized perfumes. Today, the chemist finds these 
riches in the lowly coal-tar. With crucibles and 
test tubes, he produces myriad dyes and ‘tinctures. 
He makes a form of sugar from sunflowers or saw- 
dust. He prepares jasmine perfume, germ-destroy- 
ing compounds, or poison gas from derivatives 
of coal-tar. He synthesizes imitation leather, cellu- 
loid, explosives, quick-drying finishes, and rayon, 
from cotton and wood pulp. He concocts synthetic 
foods, strange new substances, serums to counteract 
‘disease, industrial ingredients by the thousands. 
Centuries ago, his forerunner, the alchemist, 
sought as eagerly, though less successfully, to turn 
the base metals into gold. Even earlier beginnings 
of chemistry have been found The well-known 
philosopher, Democritus, of Abdera, who lived in 
the fifth century B.C. is reported to have spent 
his life in experimenting. At a later date, in the 
middle of the first century A. D., one Dioskorides, 
a physician of Anazardai in Asia Minor, seems to 
have possessed a noteworthy knowledge of the 


preparation of drugs and of chemical manipulation. 


The Modern Drama of Chemistry 


The beginnings of the American chemical industry 
date back several generations. About the close of 
the eighteenth century, a number of enterprising 
manufacturers started to produce such staple or 
heavy chemicals as white lead, sulphuric acid, gun- 
powder and later to extract wintergreen, pepper- 
mint, and other vegetable oils Along in the eighties 
and nineties of the last century, the electrochemical 
industry began to flourish, making possible the iso- 





Chemicals and Allied Products 
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*From latest U. S. Census of Manufactures 





and export of chemicals increasing 500 per cent 
in value, and imports increasing 300 per cent in 
the first quarter of this century. Whereas less than 
half the imports at the beginning of the century 
were crude materials, the ratio has grown to 
three-fourths, showing a great increase in chemical 
manufactures in the United States, Today, chem- 
icals and allied productg constitute the country’s 
fourth largest industry in value of output. From 
about one billion dollars in 1914, they have grown 
to approximately four billion in 1929. The in- 
dustry is considered third in importance accord- 
ing to‘capitalization. At the same time, during the 
past decade and a half, the number of establish- 
ments has declined, evidencing the steady trend 
in the direction of centralization. 

But vastly more important than its magnitude 
is the part which chemistry plays in modern life. 
Since the great war, the development of organic 
chemistry through research, invention and manu- 
facture has altered the very face of American in- 
dustry through the discovery of new drugs, dyes, 
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lation of aluminum, the electrolytic refining of 
copper, and later of calcium carbide, as well as 
many other essential processes of mcd ni dustry. 

The most rapid growth of the chemical industry 
has taken place since 1900 American production 
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petroleum derivatives and commercial solvents. 
N arly all our large industries depend upon its 
constant research—the manufacture of steel and 
other metals, cement, rubber, petroleum, paper, 
rayon and textiles, explosives, plastics, and many 
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other commodities. Much of this service to in- 
dustry is achieved through the utilization of a 
host of waste materials that would otherwise be 
of no value. , 

Products of the industrial chemist check forest 
fires and purify water supplies. Developments of 
the chemist exterminate mosquitoes, destroy pests 
and vermin and protect the hull of the ocean liner 
from barnacles. By means of explosives, he aids in 
the construction of railroads, waterworks and other 
huge engineering projects. 

The chemist extracts nitrogen from the air— 
one of the greatest developments since the war in 
the production of fertilizers, explosives and. lac- 
quers. He produces in pure form such commer- 
cially essential gases as hydrogen, chlorine, carbon 
dioxide, neon and helium. He furnishes photo- 
graphic supplies, tanning and bleaching materials, 
toilet preparations, alcohol and wood chemicals, 
and creates synthetic drug products which are 
proving valuable in the detection and prevention 
of disease. 


Financing the CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


HE chemical industry has evolved as a three cornered 

alliance between the professional chemist, the chemi- 
cal engineer, and, of equal importance, the financier. 
Throughout much of its early history, the industry was 
hampered by difficulty in obtaining sufficient capital to 
finance its operations. While less so now than fosmerly, 
capital is required which must sometimes be content.to 
grow slowly—that might not produce results for several 
years. This industry, more than most gthers, must depend 
upon scientific research not only for its inception but 
for its progress. 

It has been the policy of many of the leading concerns 
to plow back into their business a part of their earnings 
with the result that many of them have accumulated 
substantial cash reserves which may be applied to further 
research activities without the necessity of offering 
securities to the public. Through consolidations, and 
otherwise, many of the companies have also succeeded in 
diversifying their products, which together with greater 
utilization of by-products, has resulted in earnings that 
are comparatively stable in spite’of the fluctuations in 
general business activity. 

Securities of leading chemical corporations have at- 
tracted wide public interest in recent years. While most 
such financing has taken the form of stock, the prob- 
ability is that as the industry continues to grow in assets 
and earning power, chemical bonds will be more and 
more in evidence and in increasing favor with conserva- 
tive investors. 





Increase your knowledge of sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
program. Broadcast every Wednesday evening over a Coast to Coast network of 37 stations associated with 
the National Broadcasting Company. Music by symphony orchestra. 
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Running the Gamut of the Spectrum 


One of the most prolific Sources of hidden chem- 
ical treasure is coal-tar. Once merely refuse, this 
substance is now the tap-root of dyes for practi- 
cally all the colors of the rainbow. Until 1856, 
there were only about a score of pigments for the 
attist’s palette; now he can choose from thousands. 
In addition, coal-tar is the basis for myriads of flavors, 
scents, medicines, and industrial chemicals. From 
it, the chemist concocts many thousands of distinct 
substances. The scientist can derive the fragrance of 
orange blossoms, the flavor of grapes, from coal- 
tar derivatives. He produces antiseptics, anaesthet- 
ics, synthetic adrenalin (that powerful stimulant 
for the human body), and saccharin, hundreds of 
times sweeter than sugar —all from coal-tar. 
The American dye industry, practically non- 
existent before the war, has made phenomenal 
progress in recent years. From $2,247,000 in 1914, 
the value of American coal-tar dyes had increased 
over seventeen fold at the time of the latest census 
of manufactures. The United States is now one of 
the leading world producers of dyes. As an indica- 
tion of what this development of the dye industry 
has accomplished, synthetic indigo, which is in- 
finitely better than the natural product,is sold for 
some sixteen cents a pound today, instead of two 
dollars a pound when made from indigo plants of 
India. At a small cost, the chemist in his laboratory 
can now produce a royal purple, which formerly 
came from snail-like shellfish of the Mediterranean 


and cost several hundred dollars in a quantity suffi- 


cient for dyeing a pound of linen. Fast dyes for silk 
and cotton textiles have been developed from coal- 
tar products which are resistant to the w:fectsof sun, 
water and laundry chemicals to an extent never 
before made possible by natural or artificial dyes. 

In large measure, industrial chemistry furnishes 
the raw materials for our cultural and material 
prosperity, and it furnishes them on such avast 
scale that millions can now enjoy the treasures that 
were once the birthright of royalty. Making its 
contributions to practically every other industry, 
often in some essential material, industrial chem- 
istry has sources of continued strength and 
expansion that are as fundamentally certain as 
the progress of American industry as a whole. 


8 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 

7 P.M. Central Standard Time 

6 P.M. Mountain Standard Time 
5 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 
Daylight Saving Time—one hour later 
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deteriorated on all uplands, and on some | 
lowlands as well, with rapid shedding in| 
the hills and premature opening; prog-| 
ress was fair to good on most of the| 
lower land. i 

Rain is needed rather generally in| 
other central States of the belt, with 
considerable shedding reported and some | 
top blooming. In the Atlantic States | 
conditions were much more favorable and | 
progress of the crop was mostly good. | 
The first bale was reported from South) 
Carolina on the 4th, a week earlier than | 
nermal. 


Drought becoming severe in portions ot 
northwést. 


lent in east and fair to good in central, 
but fair to poor in west. Corn suffering 
on uplands oi northwest, though bot- 
toms holding fairly well. 

South Caraljna—Columbia: Copious 
rains early in week in north, with lesser 


amounts elsewhere, very beneficial, but | 
too late for much early corn and truck in: 


Progress of cotton mostly | 
very good; good tolor and fruiting well. | 
Advance of corn, tobacco, peanuts, sweet | 
potatoes, and other crops good to excel-| 


| Piedmont. 
| completed. ¢ 
|tato planting continue. Cotton progress 


Severe Drouth Over 
Large Area During July 


+ los > severely droughty | and condition generally good and squar- 
ee ee ee er large areas of} ing, blooming, and setting bolls satis- 
the country, and in many sections they | factorily, except some local ee ae 
were of unprecentedly long duration, even count previaus dryness. 2 rst 2 i 
going back for eight months, including] ginned at Ehrhardt, seven days earlict 
December, last. The Winter of 1929-30 than normal. 
was abnormally dry over a wide belt ex- Georgia.—Atlante: Some northwest- 
tending from Pennsylvania southwest-| ern counties continue to suffer from 
ward to the east Gulf area and lowerjdrought and others in south from too 
Mississippi Valley, with rainfall oniy! much rain, while over most of State 
50 to 75 per cent of normal, and also! weather favored normal progress for 
jn the Southwest where large areas had! crops. Progress and eondition of cot- 
only 25 to 50 per cent of normal, The} ton very good; crop fruiting well and 
Spring of 1930 was also exceptionally | opening rapidly in southern half; picking 
dry in the South Atlantic States and in| progressing and numerous. bales mar- 
a large area extending from Pennsyl-| keted; moderate shedding in southeast. 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia westward) Progress of late corn fair; pulling fod- 
to the Mississippi Valley, with many|der general. 
localities having less than half the nor-| piorida.—Jacksonville: Progress and 
mal amount of rainfall; at the same time} condition of cotton fairly good to very 
the falls during May were heavy over 
a considerabie section from the southern 
Appalachian Mountains westward to oO -| irregular. 
lahome and Texas. lin 

Following the scanty rainfall of the| seed beds, late corn, cowpeas, sweet po- 
Winter and Spring in many States, June|tatoes, and strawberry plants; more 
was exceedingly dry in a wide belt from| needed on uplands. Citrus good; more 
the lower Mississippi Valley northeast-| rain needed on uplands. 
ward over the Ohio Valley and thence 
eastward to the Atlantic. The deficient | first part; scattered showers. Sweet po- 
amounts in July greatly intensified the| 








' 


general in nearly all sections east of 
the Rocky Mountains, except in a few progress poor and condition mostly poor 
limited areas. ito fair; rain needed quite generally. 

The percentage of normal rainfall for| Progress of cotton ranged from poor to 
July, based on records for about 200! excellent, but mostly from poor to fair; 


where moisture sufficient; otherwise 


well-distributed, first-order stations of|much shedding and some blooming at top | moderate first three days, but high re-| ther sharp 
the Weather Bureau, supplemented by)reported, while plants small; opening in| mainder; light showers near close very | able. 


preliminary reports for July from a con-| south where picking progressing locally 
siderable number of second-order sta- 
tions, ranging from 15 to about 65 for 
each State, together with the data for 
the months preceding, for all available 


Mississippi. — Vicksburg: n 
showers, mostly in east and south, with 
temperatures high throughout. Progress 


Sweet potato transplanting | 
Tobacco curing and Fail po-| 


good; rain beneficial on uplands of west, | 
| but too much on some lowlands; picking | 
Showers and moderate rains, 
all divisions improved cane, peanuts, | 


Alabama.— Montgomery: Averaged hot 


tatoes, truck, vegetables, pastures, minor | 
drought, which by Aug. 1, had become) oops and late-planted corn improved | 


T light, scattered, and insufficient in west.? tures and meadows’ burned brown; 


| streams practically 
| for domestic use. 
Ohio.—Columbus: Account almost com- 
plete absence of rain and persistent heat, 
droughty conditions have intensified in 
all sections and general deterioration 
continues at alarming rate. Threshing 
Winter wheat “eed completed; good 
progress in threshing oats. Progress and 
condition of corn decidedly poor to very 
poor and much beyond recovery and all 
critica]. Small hay crop saved; no sec- 
ond crop. Pasturage gone in most dis- 
tricts; necessitating feeding of stock on 
dry teed; supply of stock water serious 
problem in many southern sections. 


| Indiana.—Indianapolis: Dry, except 
| some scattered showers, chiefly in north; 
hot at close, but considerable cloudiness 
and high humidity reduced evaporation. 
Drought further intensified in south half 
with corn badly deteriorated and many 
|fields drying up and _ tassels burned 
white, though late bottom would still 
improve if rains came very soon; in 
|north half corn improved in many areas 
by moisture of previous week, but crop 
deteriorated in extreme northwest and 
extreme northeast where still dry, and 
}all sections need heavy rains. Bulk of 
Winter wheat threshed, with continued 
tavorable reports. 


dry; water scarce 


Tllinois.—Springfield: Light or no rain, 
combined with heat latter part, extended 
drought and increased damage. Worst 
drought in climatological history of Ili- 
nois. Serious deterioration of corn. Farm 
Bureau in Sangamon County estimates 
crops now half lost; deterioration still 
worse in southern’ counties. Winter 
wheat results better than expected. 
| Say beans and garden truck deteriorat- 
ing; pastures about gone. Streams and 
| well low and creeks dry; farmers haul- 
|ing stock water. 

Michigan.—Lansing: Cool at beginning 
of week, but hot middle and last parts. 
No rain of consequence and drought very 
serious. Corn, beans, potatoes, and other 
| growing crops greatly damaged, except 
|in far north, Harvesting and threshing 
| progressing satisfactorily. Ground too 
| dry and hard to plow. 
| Wisconsin—Wilwaukee: Temperatures | 


| beneficial, but hardly enough for grow- 


and first bales reaching local markets.| ing crops, which are suffering severely in| corn is being 
Occasional | Some localities. Harvesting small grains | coast points at about 12 cents per bushel | 


| nearing completion; threshing progress- 
‘ing rapidly under favorable conditions. 





stations, show some State conditions, ap- 
proximately, as follows: Virginia, July 
rainfall, 43 per cent of normal; Decem- 
ber to July, 61 per cent. Maryland, July, 


of early-planted cotton fairly good on| Pastures improved, but short; some feed- 
bottom lands and in moist localities, but|!N& necessary. Corn : making good 
only fair elsewhere, with late deteriorat- | growth, but some curling and firing; 





ing or only poor advance; numerous re- | caring generally in extreme south and 
ports of late blooming at top 6 to 10) west. ; ; : 

inches high and premature opening and! Minnesota—Minneapolis: Light rains 
shedding; early picking begun in extreme | beneficial locally, but drought generally 
south. Progress of late corn poor, while | unrelieved, causing further deterioration 


32 per cent; December to July, 66 per 
cent. West Virginia, July, 41 per cent of 
normal; December to July, 62 per cent. 
Tennessee, July, 25 per cent; June and 


July, combined, 30 per cent, Kentucky, 
July, 30 per cent; March to July, 52 per 
cent. Ohio, July, 36 per cent; June and 
July, 47 per cent. Indiana, July, 53 per 
cent; March to July, 57 per cent. Tili- 
nois, March to July, 54 per cent. Mis- 
souri, July, 12 per cent; March to July, 
55 per cent. Arkansas, July, 26 per cent; 
June and July, 23 per cent. All of these 
are the lowest of record, coverigg 40 
years or more. In addition, many other 
States had scanty rainfall in July, ap- 
proximately, as follows: Illinois, 36 per 
cent; Iowa, 87 per.cent; Michigan, 43 
per cent; Minnesota, 52 per cent; Texas, 
31 per cent: Oklahoma, 26 per cent; Kan- 
sas, 60 per cent; Nebraska, 47 per_cent; 
South Dakota, 63 per cent; and North 
Dakota, 46 per cent. 

The drought was intensified by exceed- 
ingly hot weather during much of July. 
The temperature for the month aver- 
aged above normal in all sections of the 
country, except a few localities. In the} 
Middle Atlantic area it was 38 degrees 
to 4 degrees warmer than normal, and 4} 
degrees to as much as 7 degrees warmer 
from the northern portions of the cen- 
tral and east Gulf States northwestward 
to the Canadian border. The daytime, 
temperatures, especially, were exceed- 
ingly high, with 100 degrees, or higher, 
reported from some sections east of the} 
Rocky Mountains on every day of the} 
month from the 4th to its close. The 
daily maxima averaged from 94 degrees 
to 98 degrees in the central and northern 
portions of Alabama and Mississippi, 
northern Louisiana, western Tennessee, 
the lower Ohio Valley, Arkansas, and the 
greater porotions of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. The highest temperatures 
occurred the last few days of the month 
when a number of stations from Arkan- 
sas northward reported maxima of 106 
degrees to 108 degrees. 











A resume of conditions in all parts 
of the country based on special tele- 


graphic summaries from the offices 
named follows in full text: 
New England.—Boston: Warm and 


dry; rain generally needed. Crops some- 
what more advanced than usual. 

New York.—Ithaca: Hot last of week; 
no rain of consequence and drought con- | 
ditions becoming serious, except in| 
north. All crops and fruit much in need 
of rain. Oats and barley being cut. 

New Jersey.—Trenton: Normal tem-| 
peratures, except warm at end of week;| 
practically no rain and everything needs 
it badly, especially pastures and! 
meadows. 

Pennsylvania.—Philadelphia: High 
temperatures; no rain; drought greatly | 
intensified and becoming alarming in 
greater portion of State. Water supply} 
running low; many forest fires reported; 
grass lands turning brown, and corn 
suffering considerably. Wheat threshing 
well advanced; oat threshing in progress. 

Maryland and Delaware.—Baltimore: | 
Another warm, sunshiny, and dry week. | 
Ineffectual, scattered thundershowers 
Severe drought continues and crop sit-| 
uation worst known; all crops drying or 
burning up. Streams drying up and 
wells and springs very low. Plowing im- 
possible and work in fields at standstill. 
Tobacco burning up; tomatoes ripening 
and being harvested, but man 
scorched, or rotted on vines. 


Virginia—Richmond: Local showers 





| continued hot, dry weather of past eig 


| 


y scalded, ! 


early deteriorated. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans: Heat con- 
tinued in north; numerous showers on 
several days in south and more scattered 


on last day in north very beneficial, but | 
general, heavy rains badly needed. Cot- | 


ton deteriorated on uplands where wilt- 
ing, shedding, and prematurely opening, 
with condition of late approaching very 
poor, but progress poor to fair elsewhere; 
opening rapidly in south and central and 
good progress in picking. Cane and rice 


improved with timely rains. Much corn 
and other crops beyond recovery in 
north. 


Texas.—Houston: Warm, with effec- 
tive rains at about one-fifth of reporting 
stations. Progress of pastures, late 
corn, feed, and minor crops mostly poor, 
except where local moisture; condition 
poor to fair, except fairly good in south- 
ern third. Progress and condition of cit- 
rus and rice good, except some damage 
to latter by salt water. Progress and 
condition of cotton fairly good in south- 
ern third, although some shedding; con- 
dition rather poor and crop badly deterio- 
rated in most of northern two-thirds 
where plants small and blooming at top 
and bolls also small and opening prema- 
turely; picking and ginning made rapid 
progress. 

Oklahoma.—Oklahoma City: 
clear and intensely hot; scattered show- 
ers at beginning and close, but moisture 
generally too light to materially benefit 
crops. Acute drought continues and all 
crops and vegetation suffered severely. 
Progress of cotton poor on bottoms where 


| holding up fairly well, but badly dete- 


riorated on uplands where wilting, shed- 
ding, and top blooming; condition ranges 


from poor to fairly good. Corn generally | 


deteriorated; burned and mostly failure 
on uplands and drying out on bottoms; 


condition ranges from total failure to! 


fairly good for some bottom land crops. 
Progress and condition of grain sor- 
ghums, broomcorn, peanuts, sweet pota- 
toes, and pastures poor. 


showers at one-fourth of stations to ben- 


and some portions of lowlands due to 
ht 
od 
blooming 
and put- 
nidly on most portions of 
ing rapidly in hills and 


to ten weeks; progress still fair to go 
on most portions of lowlands; 
very little in hills, but bloming 
ting on bolls ra 
lowlands; shed 
somewhat on lowlands, while 
prematurely in some localities. Other 
crops badly damaged or ruined in most 
portions, 

Tennessee.—Nashville: Hot and gen- 
erally dry. Showers over small areas in 
several central counties beneficial, but 
no widespread relief from drought. Corn 
on uplands ruined, while progress and 
condition on lowlands poor, except in 
spots where condition very good. Cot- 
ton in east at standstill and in west con- 
dition mostly fair, but shedding rapidly 
account dryness. Tobacco good in sec- 


-| tions, but large areas ruined. 


Kentucky.—Louisville: No rain and 
| temperatures normal to high. All effects 
of drought becoming worse. Stock wa- 
ter shortage in districts remote from 
rivers in northeast so serious that stock 
are reported dying, with sacrifice sell- 
ing. No hope for early corn in north 
jand west and damage increasng in 
| southeast; cutting and feeding half dried 
| stalks and some fillin 


Mostly | 


Arkansas.—-Little Rock: Enough local | 


efit cotton locally, but remainder of time! 
!crop badly deteriorated on all uplands 


opening | 


|of growing vegetation. Condition of corn 
;mostly poor, though locally fair where 
|moisture sufficient. Spring wheat being 
| threshed; early fair, but late-planted poor 
due to shrinkage. Late potatoes and 
flax poor. Pastures very dry. 

| Towa.—Des Moines: Fourth hot week, 
|with all-time heat records broken or 
|equaled on Sunday over much of State, 
| particularly in northwest; 113 degrees at 
|Sae City equals highest ever recorded in 
|lowa; 100 degree area spread to north- 
jeast limits for first time this season. 
Dry until Monday night, when moderate 


jrains in northeast and _ north-central; 
|drought continues over 80 per cent of the 
|State. July driest in 58 years, except 


1886 and 1894. Carn in most critical 
istage; earliest in roasting ears, but few 
|kernels on cob; bulk tasseled, but half 
of tassels killed and many stalks not 
shooting ears and many never will; 
much silk scorched and pollination so far 
rather poor. 


Missouri.—Columbia: Searing heat and 
drought continued to Monday, when 
slight amelioration by cloudy skies. Some 
late-planted corn in northwestern and a 
few extreme western counties and main 
river bottoms would still make fair crop 
with rain soon; main crop lost and much 
will not make silage. Most meadows, 
pastures, and minor crops dried to tin- 
der. For crop damage, scarcity of do- 
mestic and farm water, and general hard- 
ship to people and animals probably 
worst drought in Missouri history. 

Kansas.—Topeka: Dry, except in some 
extreme northern an@ western counties; 
heat exceeding previous extremes in 
many eastern counties on closing days. 
Hot winds; corn deteriorated further, ex- 
cept in extreme west; only small propor- 
tion in eastern twogthirds in condition 
to make satisfacto™ crop, even with 
early rains; coming into roasting ears in 
south-central and southeast and will 
reach that stage in week or two else- 
where, if conditions improve. Grain sor- 
ghums fair; not so badly damaged as 
}corn. 


1 





| Nebraska-Lincoln: Moderate first 
jhalf, but hot second; light or no rain, 
|except moderate falls in southwest. Corn 
suffered further serious deterioration in 
principal areas in east and central; con- 
| siderable early on high lands beyond re- 
;covery, but much of late on lowlands 
| still -holding out; progress and condition 
jin southwest very good. 

South Dakota——Huron: Excessively 
warm most of week; scattered, light to 
moderate :}owers in eastern half. Small 
grain harvest mostly completed and much 
threshed; yields in many localities bet- 
ter than anticipated. Corn suffered fur- 
ther seriou. deterioration; crop believed 
complete failure in some localities; local 
showers ir some areas retarded deteri- 
oration and crop still fairly good; rain 
badly needed generally. Flax, potatoes, 
alfalfa, meadows, and pastures deteri- 
orated seriously, 

North Daketa——Bismarck: Unseason- 
lably high temperatures, with practically 
| no rainfall, caused continued deteriora- 
tion of late small grains, flax, and corn. 
Rye harvest mostly completed; much 
threshed. Spring wheat and barley har- 
vests nearing completion; considerable 
threshed; much shrunken wheat, but pro- 
tein content generally high. Early flax 
ripe, but much late will not be cut. Corn 
burned ba/ly in many sections and pas- 


| 
| 
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silos; late tassel-|tures generally dry. 


Montana.—Helena: 
|light showers, week 
tobacco yel-| considerable wind. 


first of week brought temporary relief; 

clear skies and high temperatures follow-|ing and dama ing rapidly; some hope 
ing caused all cro to deteriorate, | for late in cateiaan. but much will never 
so badly tassel without rain. Early 


ne Barring scattered, 
though cotton and eee not 


hot and dry, with 


2 2 7 . _ arvacti , < 
affected, and with rain soon will make lowing and drying and forced cutting | barley. oats. and _parventing waeee. 
fair crops, Ground too dry for plowing | extending southward; late tobacco merely Se ches E 7 &. 


Hayine progressing rapidly; second cut- 

g. |ting of alialfa nearly completed. Corn | 
Con-| handicapped by lack of moisture; in silk | 
erely|and some firing. Ranges fair to good, | 
Condi-| but drying fast. Livestock fair to good. 


preparations. Corn cut for silage where! standin 
most affected by drought. Apple ecrop| 
seriously damaged; fruit wilting in some 
localities. 

North Carolina.—Raleigh: 


_ West Virginia —Parkersburg; 

| tinuously hot and rainless; crops sev 
|damaged by heat and sunshine. 
Moderate | tions fair 





. : in central; elsewhere corn|Stock water scarce. Wheat threshing 
temperatures; rainfall ample in east, but: small and twisted and potatoes poor; pas- begun; yield above expectations locally. 


Says Trend Is Caused by 
Reports of Reduced Crop; 
Wheat at New Low 


Corn prices advanced to new high 
levels early in August on the basis of 
private estimates that the crop had been 
reduced, as of Aug. 1, by 325,000,000 
bushels because of the drought, the De- 
partment of Agriculture states jn its 
weekly review of markets for farm 
products, Further sharp reductions in 
the crop are likely unless there are gen- 
erous rains, the Department said. 

Declines in prices generally outweighed 
slightly the advances at the first of the 
month, the Department said. Wheat 
went to new low levels. However, cotton 
and potatoes were slightly higher, and 
lighter receipts of livestock brought some 
recovery of priees, The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Price gains on farm products early in; 
August were slightly outweighed by the 
losses. Drought and heat damage was 
the ‘strongest underlying. feature. Corn | 
advanced to new high points while wheat 
was touching season’s lowest levels. 
Wheat feeds seem likely to ‘be better 
bargains than corn feeds. Livestock 
market was irregular. Lighter receipts 
brought some good recoveries from the 
lowest. Reduced production of butter| 
and cheese led to a slightly upward trend 
of prices, Cotton recovered a little from 
the lowest and held near the 12-cent level, | 
A few days of moderate potato receipts 
strengthened the market at Chicago but 
eastern markets continued draggy. Busi- 
ness conditions, now near lowest and 
dullest of the year, show some signs of 
at least a coming seasonal improvement, 

Wheat at New Low Level 

Wheat prices declined to new low levels | 
for the season near Aug. 1, influenced by 
continued liberal offerings of wheat, more | 
favorable prospects for Spring wheat and 
a continued disappointing export demand | 
for North American supplies. There was 
no outstanding change in the general 
wheat crop situation. The corn market 
made further sharp advances, principally 
as a result of drought injury to the crop, 
Private estimates at Aug. 1 indicate a 
reduction of around 325,000,000 bushels 
from the official July 1 estimate and, 
unless generous rains are received, fur. 
reductions are quite prob- 
New crop corn is about ready for 
market in southern Texas, Argentine 
offered delivered Pacific | 


below prices of domestic corn, 

Feedstuffs markets continued irregular 
around Aug. 1 but were somewhat firmer 
than the previous week. Low Carrying 
capacity of pastures and higher corn 
prices were the principal strengthening 
factors. .Western markets were firmer 
than those east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Cheap wheat, oats and barley are com- 
peting with commercial and by-product 
feeds. Corn feeds and gluten advanced, 
also cottonseed. Prices of linseed meal 
averaged about unchanged. 

Hay markets were steady to somewhat 
stronger around Aug. 1. Supplies were 
light but generally about equal to the 
limited demand. Recent dry weather and 
comparatively low prices have deyvel- 
oped a holding tendency on the part of 
groweys, while on the other hand un- 
usually low prices for dairy products and 
fat cattle restricted demand consid- 
erably. 


Cotton Market Declines 


The cotton market showed further | 
small declines in late July and early 
August. The average of the quotations 
for Middling % inch as compiled from 
reports of the 10 designated markets 
reached the lowest point of the 1929. 
1930 season on July 31, when it stood at 
11.76 cents but soon recovered to slightly 
above 12 cents. The average for the en- 
tire season was 15.79 cents compared 
with 18.67 last season and 19.72 the sea- 
son before. Inquiries for spot cotton| 
seemed to have been directed mostly to 
‘ottons of the grades Strict Low Middling 
inclusive, from % and including 1 inch 
staple, but in small quantities only for 
prompt shipment. Some reports’ said 
that the movement of new crop cotton in 
Texas would be fully under way about 
Aug. 15. Light to moderate showers 
were the rule east of the Mississippi 
Valley but in the western belt there was 
little rain, Sales of spot cottoh reported | 
by 10 markets increased somewhat, due 
to the beginning of the new crop move- 
ment. 

Price gains ranging largely from 50| 
cents to $1 and in instances more in the 
Chicago cattle market near Aug. 1, were 
attributed to supply scarcity with the 
smallest receipts for a normal period in 
16 years. In many instances, light 
butcher heifers scored upturns of $1 to 
$1.50 from lowest points, The proportion 
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Sawed Lumber and Timber Sent 


From Canada 


Treasury Department Interprets ‘Boards, Planks and Deals’ | 
Provision of Tariff Act of 1930 


Admission free of duty from Canada of 
all sawed lumber and timber not further 
manufactured than planed or dressed on 
one side as provi.ed in section 401 of the) 
Tariff Act of 1930, is directed in a de- 
cision Aug. 5 by the Commissioner of! 
Customs, F, X. A, Eble, approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W., 
Mellon. 

The Department’s decision interprets 
“boards, planks\.and deals” as covering 
all forms of sawed lumber and timber of 
the softwoods on which a duty of $1 per 
1,000 feet is levied by the act. The de- 
cision follows in full text: 

To Collectors of Customs and others 
concerned: The Department in its de- 
cision of June 24, 1930, published as T. 
D. 44106, authorized the admission free 
of duty under the proviso to paragraph 
401 of the Tariff Act of June 17, 1930, of 
boards, planks, and deals of fir, spruce, 
pine, hemlock or larch, imported from 
Canada in the rough or not further 


|formation concerning 


jtime and 


jthereof upon the books 


attacked 





State of Nebraska: Lincoln. 


sow COoUN RIGATION COMPANY ,dicial. It is a judicial function to ad- 
Dawson Contr - minister justice between litigants 
cases where disputes arise and to settic 
these disputes according to law as ad- 
ministered in courts of justice. The 
| Board of Irrigation (to which the De- 
| partment of Public Works is a successor), | 
| however, in many cases acts in advance! 
of any dispute, and whether there is or! 
} will be a controversy in no way af-| 
fects its powers. The courts can act! 
only as controversies arise between liti- 
gants, and then only by determining the 
uestions presented by the litigation. | 
hile there are some questions affect-| 
ing property rights which grow out of | 
jthe administration of the law by the) 
State Board of Irrigation, and in which! 
are involved matters in dispute calling 
section 8428, Comp. St. 1922, for the} for action of a quasi-judicial character, 
ipurpose of determining whether plain-! yet as to all these ample provisions | 
'tiff’s water appropriations for irrigation | are made for recourse to the courts. | 
purposes should be declared forfeited and | Powers of the same general nature and | 
annulled because of abandonment or non- | character are conferred upon almost | 
use. To the amended petition general every administrative body known to the 
demurrers were sustained. _ Plaintiff | statute, and regarding which it has fre- 
elected to plead no further. Judgment ; quently been decided are of a quasi- | 
of dismissal was entered, from which judicial nature, and yet such bodies are} 
plaintiff appeals. invariably held to be administrative, and | 
Plaintiff bases its right to injunctive | to 


| in no way conflict with the consti- 
relief on the ground that said section | tutional provisions regarding officers and 
8428, as construed by defendants, is un- 


Apam MCMULLEN ET AL. 
| Nebraska Supreme Court. 
| No. ee ht ee 
W. M. Cook, BEELER, CrosBy & BASKINS 
for appellant; T. F. NeicHeors, HaL- 
LIGAN, BEATTY & HALLIGAN, and C. As 
SorENSEN, Attorney General, for ap- 
pellees; W. V. OAGLAND, ‘amicus 
curiae. 
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Opinion of the Court 
July 17, 1930 oT 
Goop, J.—This is an action to enjoin 
the State officials comprising the Depart- 
ment of Public Works from conducting 
a hearing, pursuant to the provisions of 


| 





bodies upon whom judicial power may 


| ey Ste P : 
one eee ; defendants, | be conferred. The State Board of Trans-, 
caer kegs a ey ie or power i | portation, as heretofore organized in this 


| State, the constitutionality of which has 
|been invariably upheld when attacked, 
|in all respects, save as to the manner of 
passing the law providing for its cre- 
| ation, is a fair illustration of the validity | 
}of legislation of this character. Nu-| 
;merous other boards and offices cre-| 
ated by statutes, of an administrative | 
character, and yet possessing powers | 
of a quasi-judicial nature, might also be'| 
| referred to if thou 
}ful purpose. For the reasons given, we 
are of the opinion that the sections of 
the act in question are not obnoxious! 
to the Constitution on the objections| 
raised by counsel, and that the authority 
of the Board of Irrigation to make the 
determinations contemplated by the act, 


conduct hearings pursuant to its pro- 
visions. 


Section of Statutes 


In Question Quoted 
“Section 8428, Comp. St. 192 
provides : 

All appropri 
some beneficial 
when the appropr 


2, inter alia 
ations for water must be for 
or useful purpose, and 
jator or his successor In 
i se i ose 
interest ceases to use it for such purpos 
the right eeases. The Department of Public 
Werks shall, as often as necessary, exam- 
ine into the condition of every water ap- 
propriation * * * and shall compile in- 
the condition of every 


* * and if it shall 


cata © 
water appropriation | 


| 
| 


. any water appropriation has ‘a ; | 
aT on aa tor some beneficial or useful and Sen & its approval as 
purpose, or having been so used at one|@ Condition to the right of appropria-| 

se, | 


tion under the provisions of the act, is 
a valid exercise of legislative power.” 
| 


Cases Upholding Exercise 
Oj} Powers Are Cited | 


In Farmers Canal Co. v. Frank, 72 
Neb. 186, a case involving a hearing be- 
fore the State Board of Irrigation, it was| 
held: “The powers of the State Board of | 
Irrigation exercised under section 16, 
Article II, chapter 93a of the Irrigation| 
Act of 1895, are quasi-judicial in their! 
nature, * * *.” 

In Enterprise Irrigation District v.! 
Tri-State Land Co., 92 Neb. 121, it was 
held: “The constitutionality of the Ivri- 
gation Act of 1895 and of the provisions 
thereof creating the State Board of Irri- 
gation and conferring on the Board the 
right to determine priorities, reaffirmed, 
* * *"__following Crawford Co. v. Hatha- 
way, supra. = 

In Kersenbrock v. Boyes, 95 Neb. 407, 
it was held: “The State Board of Irriga- 
tion is. a tribunal, quasi-judicial in its| 
nature, with authority to perform statu- 
tory duties in administering public 
waters, and is not disqualified to hear 
a controversy between the State and an 

: appropriator whose right ts contested by 
be prima fa@ie evidence for the forfeiture | the State.” That was a case where rival 
and annulment of such water appropriation. | 2) plicants had asserted the right to use 
If no one appears at said hearing, such | OF the same public water at the same 
water appropriation shall be declared for-| ©-. inne state Board of Irrigation di- 
feited and annulled. If some one interested | S1‘€- a z 
appears and contests the same, the Depart- rected plaintiff to appear and show cause | 
ment of Public Works shall hear evidence, | why his application should not be can-| 


ceased to be used for such pur- 
pose, for more than three years, the De- 
partment of Public Works shall appoint a! 
place and time of hearing and shall serve 
notice upon the owners of such water ap- 
propriation * * to show cause by such 
at such place, why the water 
appropriation owned by such person should 
not be declared forfeited and annulled, and 
shall also. serve such notice upon the land 
owners under such water appropriation, 
dite: or canal, Such notice shall contain 
the date and place of hearing, a description 
of the water appropriation, the number 
and records of the 
Department of Public Works, the date of 
priority, the point of diversion and a de- 
the lands which are located 
unJer such water appropriation, and shall 
call upon all persons interested in said 
water appropriation to show cause why the 
same sha]l mot be canceled or annulled. 
Such notice shall be served personally at 
least 30 days before said daté of hearing 
upon those ‘owning or controlling the water 
appropriation and the ditch, canal or res- 
ervoir for the purpose = — or a | 
water for urpose whatsoever 

ae — can Kotice shall further be 
personally served or sent by registered 
mail to all persons appearing from the rec- 
ords of the county clérk or register of 
deeds to be land owners under such appro- 
priation. At such hearing the verified re- 
port of the district superintendent shall 


time has | 
| 
| 


- 





scription of 








| 


| 





| 
| 


three years, the same shall be declared 
canceled and annulled. An appeal may be 
taken from the decision of the Department 
of Public Works upon said hearing to the 
district court of the county in which the 
point of diversions of such water appro- 
priation situated. 


Delegatiqn of Judicial 
Powers Is Alleged 


The section of the statute quoted is 
on several grounds. It is 
charged, in effect, that the statute Is 
unconstitutional because it purports to 
give to the Department of Public Works 
judicial powers, in Violation of section 
1, article V, of the Constitution, which 
vests judicial powers in_ the tribunals 
therein named. That section of the Con- 
stitution also gives to the legislature 
the power to create other courts in- 
ferior in jurisdiction to the Supreme 
Court. However, this court has held 
that the section in question does not 
create a court, but that it creates an 
administrative body, with quasi-judicial 
powers. , 
In Crawford Co. v. Hathaway, 67, Neb. 
325, it was said (page 367): Such 
functions, it would seem, are clearly ad- 
ministrative in character, and not ju-| 


trict court the findings and order of | 
the Board were upheld, and its judgment | 
was affirmed in this court. | 


State v. Delaware-Hickman Ditch Co.,| 
114 Neb. 806, involved a proceeding | 
under section 8428, Comp. St. 1922,/ 
whereby the State, as here, sought to| 
cancel a water appropriation for irriga-| 
{tion purposes on the alleged ground of | 
| nonuser. A hearing was‘had. The find-| 
jing of the Board was adverse to the) 
State, and such finding was affirmed both | 
in the district and supreme courts. 

In In re Application of Babson, 105; 
Neb. 317, it was held: “The Department | 
of Public Works is an administrative | 
body, having quasi-judicial functions, and 
is vested with reasonable discretion in 
the exercise of its supervisory powers.” 


| Due Process of Law 
Said Not to Be Denied 


In State v. Oliver Bros. 118 Neb. —,| 
228 N. W. 864, it was held: “The Depart- 
ment of Public Works is an administra- | 
tive body having quasi-judicial functions, | 
and it is invested with reasonable discre- | 
tion in the exercise of its supervisory 
powers. * * * ' E 

“In proceeding under Comp. St. 1922, 
section 8428, before Department of Pub- 
lic Works to have defendants’ water 
rights canceled on ground that w ter 
had -not been used by defendants for 
more than three years immediately last 
past, plaintiff’s appeal from adverse de- | 
termination of board was properly taken | 
to district court, as against contention 
that appeal should have been taken di- 
rectly to Supreme Court * * *.” : 

By a long line of decisions this court 
lis firmly committed to the proposition 
that, under said section 8428, the State | 


is 





| 


to Be Admitted F ree. 


ter careful consideration and is in re- 
ceipt of communications. from various 
sources including the Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture, as to the 
meaning of the terms quoted, as. well 
as a letter from the Tariff Commission 
submitting a memorandum from the 
Chief of the Lumber Division of that 
Commission upon the subject, with the 
result that the Department finds from 


ministrative body, possessing quasi- 
judicial powers, and that the section is 
not in violation of section 1, Article V 
of the Constitution. 


unconstitutional because the right of ap- 
peal from the decision of the oe 

recor before it that the terms| ment of Public Works in a proceeding 
Rte oe ae deals” have no defi-| of this character is so uncertain that 
| nite commercial significance. | it amounts to a denial of the right to be 
| The Depart ment, from the information | heard in the court of last resort. Coun- 


avajlablé, is of the opinion that the phrase|sel for plaintiff now concede that this 


\“boards, planks and deals” 


| all forms of sawed lumber and timber. | this contention in the case of State v. 





floor of the Senate shows the intention | upon that proposition. ; 
ithat this proviso should cover all forms|’ It is insisted that the statute is un- 


lof sawed lumber and timber of the spe-| constitutional because it authorizes and 


that the tariff classification of all lum-| without due process of law. The stat- 


in| 


ght to serve any use-|. 


| of 


It is further urged that the section is | 


embraces | question has been settled adversely to} 


A careful reading of the debates on the | Oliver Bros, supra, and no longer insist | 


lcies enumerated in paragraph 401, and| permits the taking of private property | 


Supreme Court to Take 
Action in So-called ‘Bake- 
lite’ Litigation 


| 
| 


A case involving a proceeding under 
section 316 of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
granting to the President power to fix 
import duties on commodities or even 
exclude them from entry into the United 
States whenever he finds unfair busi- 
ness methods to exist in their importa- 
tion may not be reviewed by _ the 
Supreme Court: of the United States, 
according to a brie® just filed opposing 
review by the court of the so-called 
“Bakelite” case. 

The brief was filed by the respondents 
in opposition to the petition for a writ 
of certiorari in the case of Frische} & 
Co., Inc. et al. v. Tariff Commission 
and Bakelite Corporation et al., No. 226. 

Such a proceeding, it is urged upon 
the court, does not constitute a case or 
controversy within the meaning of Arti- 
cle 3, section 2 of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which confines the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court and inferior Federal 
courts to cases or controversies. So 
much of section 316 as purports to give 
a right of review to the Supreme Court is 
invalid, it is contended. 

Source of Litigation 

The proceeding, the brief explains, was 
instituted before the Tariff Commission 
to investigate alleged unfair methods of 
competition and unfair acts in the impor- 
tation and sale of articles composed of 
synthetic phenolic resin. The President 
issued an order forbidding entry of cer- 
tain synthetic phenolic resin products 
pending completion of the investigation. 

The Tariff Commission, it is further ex- 
lained, submitt its findings to the 

resident, recommending the issuance of 
an embargo against the importation of 
such products found to be imported and 
sold in violation of the provisions of the 
tariff act. 

The importers then appealed to the 
Court of Customs Appeals (now Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals). The 
court denied a motion of the Bakelite 
Corporation to dismiss the appeal on the 
ground that Congress had no power to 
authorize a Federal court to entertain 
an appeal from the findings of the Tar- 
iff Commission (III U. 8. Daily 839). 
In denying a writ of prohibition, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
ruled, it is stated, that the Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals was a legislative court an¥ 
not a constitutional court within the 
meaning of Article 3 of the Constitution. 

“The court did not determine,” it is 
declared in the brief, “whether the pro- 
ceeding under section 316 of the tariff 
act of 1922 is a case or controversy 
within the meaning of section 2 of Ar- 
|ticle 3 of the Constitution, stating that 
jeven if the proceeding is not such a case 
jor controversy, tthe Court of Customs 
|Appeals being a legislative court may 
be invested with jurisdiction of it as is 
done by said section 316.” (IV U.S. 
Daily 686.) 

Tariff Commission Affirmed 

The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals then affirmed the findings of the 
Tariff Commission. (V U.S. Daily 548.) 
It ruled that the provisions of section 
316 did not constitute a delegation of 
legislative power to the President. 

The instant preceeding, it is contended 
in the brief urging refusal of the peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari, is only an 
administrative proceeding, and not a 
case or controversy in a judicial sense. 
In support of this argument, the recent 
decision of the court in Federal Radio 


ae . : i i Commission v. General Electric Co. is 
1 if it ears that such water has not|celed. Upon a trial of the issues the|© 1 : 

been put io beneficial use, or has ceased| State Board canceled the plaintiff’s cited, among others, holding the court 

to be used for sueh purpose for more than application. On appeal to the dis-|@id not have jurisdiction to review a 


decision of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia on an appeal from 
an order of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 

~ “A careful reading of the provisions of ™ 
section 316,” it is also contended, ‘‘indi- 
cates that the machinery therein estab- 
lished by the Congress is administrative 
and not judicial in character.” 


Works, to seek redress from its decision 
to the courts, See Moise v. Powell, 40 
Neb. 671. In Reed v. Reed, 70 Neb. 779, 
it was said (page 785): “Due proc- 
ess ,of law may be said to be satisfied 
whenever an opportunity is offered (af- 
forded) to invoke the equal protection 
the law by judicial proceedings ap- 
propriate for the purpose and adequate 
to secure the end and object sought to 
be attained.” See also Chicago, B. & 
Q. R. Co. v. Headrick, 49 Neb. 286. 


Plaintiff Refused 


Right to Injunction 

Plaintiff further contends that if the 
statute in question authorizes any ac- 
tion by the Department of Public Works 
it is the cancel or annul the entire ap- 
propriation; that the department is not 
vested with power to cancel or annul the 
appropriation in part, and that it is 
about to proceed to, and will, unless en- 
joined, enter an order beyond the power 
conferred by said section. This cons 
tention is wholly without merit. It cane 
not be determined in advance what order 
or ruling may be made by the Depart- 
ment in the exercise of its quasi-judicial 
functions, but, if any erroneous order 
is made, redress may be had by an ape 
peal to the courts. Under the circume 
stances, plaintiff was not entitled to ip 
junctive relief. The Department was au 
thorized to conduct a hearing. It will 


Board of Irrigation and its successor, the;}not be presumed in advance of such 
Department of Public Works, is an ad-| hearing that it will attempt to go be- 


yond the powers conferred. Should it 
do so, redress may be had by an appeal 
from its decision. 

Plaintiff urges and insists that a cone 
struction of section 8428, Comp. St. 1922, 
is imperative, to determine whether or 
not the Department of Public Works is 
vested with the power to cancel and 
jannul the water appropriation in part, 
or whether it is limited to the right to 
;cancel and annul the appropriation in 
toto for nonuse or because of abandon- 
ment. That question is not properly 
before us at this time. 

The only proposition presented here 
is Whether or not plaintiff is entitled 
|to enjoin a hearing by the Department 
|}of Public Works. Had plaintiff sub. 
mitted to a hearing before the Depart: 
ment, a ruling made by it, and an ap- 





~~ ge imported from Canada| ute affords opportunity for any One, who|peal taken therefrom and brought te 
aoa receive equally favorable treat-|may be aggrieved by any finding or or-|this court in that manner, the proper 





manufactured than planed or dressed on 
on side. 
Since the passage of the present tariif 


act the Department has received numer-|, 


ous requests for an interpretation of the 
terms “boards, planks, and deals” with 
special reference to the question whether 
the terms are to be construed as sufi- 
ciently comprehensive to include all 
sawed lumber and _ timber. 

The Department has given this mmat- 





aa -orded by Canada to such} cwr in the premises entered by the |construction of the statute might have 
oe ae Soe into Canada from the' Department of Public Works, to appeal) been involved, and, if. so, would have 
United States. _,to the District Court and from that|been passed upon. The construction of 
In view. of the foregoing and to give court to the Supreme Court. One can- | the statute in that respect is not in 
effect to what the Department believes | not be said to be deprived of his prop-|volved in this appeal. To undertake te 
‘to have been the intent of Congress all| erty without due process of law so long|pass upon it would amount to dictum 
sawed lumber and timber provided for injas he has recourse to the courts for | and would not be binding in a subse. 
paragraph 401 imported from Canadaithe protection of his rights. The stat-| quent case where the question was prop. 
should be admitted free of duty under} ute afords ample opportunity to plain-|erly involved. 
the proviso if not further manufactured | tiff in this case, if aggrieved by any| We find no error in the record. Th 
than planed or dressed om one side, action of the Department’ of Public} judgment of the district court is affirme 
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atentee Denied Exclusive Right to Term 


Describing Tool After Patent Expired 


Word ‘Magic’ Used on Implement Known as a Chuck Said Not to Be 
Trade Mark and May Be Used by Another to Designate 


St. Louis, Mo. 
THE COLLIS COMPANY 
Vv. 
CONSOLIDATED MACHINE TOOL 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 8794, 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of Iowa. 
EPHRAIM BANNING (JOHN D. 
and LAWRENCE C. KINGSLAND with him 
on the brief) for appellant; HAROLD 
I. STONEBRAKER for appellee. 
Before KENYON, BooTH and GARDNER, 
Circuit Judges. 





Opinion of the Court 
July 18, 1930 

GARDNER, Circuit Judge.—In this case 
the Consolidated Machine Tool Corpora- 
tion, appellee, brought suit in equity 
against the Collis Company, appellant, 
to restrain that company from making 
use of the word “Magic” on or in con- 
nection with a tool known as a chuck. 
The parties will he referred to as they 
appeared in the lower court. The plain- 
tiff alleged in its bill of complaint that 
its predecessor, Modern Tool Company, 
in 1901 adopted and applied the trade 
name “Magic” to drill chucks which it 
was then manufacturing and i 
throughout the United States, and that 
it continued the manufacture and sale of 
these chucks with the trade mark 
“Magic” applied thereto until about July 
14, 1922, and that during said period the 
said trade mark came to 
signjfy to the purchasing public a drill 
chuck manufactured by Modern Tool 
Company of Erie, Pa. That on or about 
July 14, 1922, the plaintiff, by purchase, 
acquired from the Modern Tool Com- 
pany its entire business, including the 
equipment, good will and trade marks, 
and that since said date the plaintiff 
continuously manufactured and_ sold 
drill chucks throughout the United States 
with the trade mark “Magic” applied 
thereto, so that at the time of the-eom- 
mencement of the action, this trade mark 
had 
public a drill chuck manufactured by the 
plaintiff and its predecessor, Modern Tool 
Company. That the plaintiff and its 
predecessor had expended large sums of 
‘money advertising this drill chuck under 
the trade mark of “Magic” 
»ways built drill chucks 
"grade, best design and greatest efficiency 
of any in their line, and as a result of 
such advertising and of the high quality 
of the drill chucks, these chucks had ac- 
quired a high reputation, and the trade 
mark was of substantial value. That 
after the chucks of pleintiff and it 
predecessor had become widely known 
and acauired a high reputation under 
the trade mark “Magic,” 
commenced to manufacture and _ sell, 
without permission or license of the 
plaintiff, drill chucks under the trade 
mark “Magic,” marking said trade mark 
directly upon the chucks, for the pur- 
pose of profiting by and taking unfair 


RIPPEY | 


selling | 
|to read, “Magic Chuck, Patented. 
jern Tool Co., Erie, Pa., U. S. 
| “Patented.” 


mean and} 3 ; at 
;Sequent to that time, in all advertising 


Competing Product 


. : oe 
to any special advantages or privileges* 


type, and characteristics, and that no} 
in and to the name “Magic” in connec- | 
tion with drill chucks. 

It is also alleged that the Magic drill | 
chucks of the plaintiff are lacking in 
any distinctive shape, design or appear- 
ance, and that such shape, design and 
appearance as is embodied in said drill 
chucks is the result solely of utilitarian 
considerations,.and that the shape, de- | 
sign and appearance characterizing the 


defendant’s chucks, have been deter- 
mined solely by utilitarian considera- | 
tions. 


Patent Representation Made 
After Rights Expired 


It will be observed that ffnder these 
pleadings the issue was quite limited. 
It appears, either by admission in the 
pleadings, cr by proof, that the plain- | 
titf’s chuck was protected by the Davis 
patent which expired in 1919. During 
the life of the patent, there appeared| 
on these chucks as manufactured by! 
plaintiff and its predecessor, the word 
“Magic.” There also appeared the] 
words, “U. S. Pat. Feb. ’02,” and the 
words, “Modern Tool Co., Erie, Pa., U. 
S. A.” Later, the printed matter ap- 
pearing on the chuck was changed so as 
Mod- | 
A.” The 
the word “Pat.,” ox 
For at least one year after, 
the expiration of the patent and sub- 


chuck itself bore 


|matter used by the plaintiff’s predeces- 


| sor, 


come to mean to the purchasing | 


the defendant | 


advantage of plaintiff’s chucks. That the ! 


sale of defendant’s chucks under the 
trade name “Magic,” and the featuring 
by the defendant of the trade mark 
“Magic” in its advertising in conjunction 
with chucks, had been, was and would 
continue to b2 productive of confusion 
in the trade, to plaintiff’s damage. 


Deception of Purchases 
Charged by Plaintiff 


It is further alleged that plaintiff and 
its predecessor had for many years 
manufactured and sold chucks of distinc- 


tive shape, design and appearance, and | 


that the defendant, without consent of 
the plaintiff, began and at the time of 
the commencement of this suit was con- 
tinuing, wrongfully to manufacture and 
sell chucks identical in shape, design and 


appearance with the chucks manufac- | 


tured and ‘old by the plaintiff, with the 


| his 


up to the time of commencement! 
of this suit, the display advertisements’ 
showed a picture of this chuck, invari- 
ably exhibiting in the picitre words ap- 
pearing thereon, indicating that the tool 
was protected by patent, so that while 
the word “patented” was finally elim- 
insted from the tool itself in 1920, it 
was never eliminated from the adver- 
tising matter widely employed by plain- 
tiff and its predecessor. It is admitted 
by the pleadings established by the 
proof, that the defendant, in 1926, be- 
gan to manufacture chucks similar in 
all respects to that of the plaintiff, and 
that on each tool appeared the words 
“Magic Type.” together with the name 


anit had al- “The Collis Company.” 


of the highest | 


On this appeal, as in the lower court, | 
the defendant contends that when the 
Davis patent expired in 1919, the right 
of plaintiff and its predecessor to use 
the word, “Magic” in connection with its, 
chuck, also expired, and in support of 
this contention the case of Singer Manu- 


facturing Co. v. June Manufacturing 
Co., 163 U. S. 169 is cited. The Singer 
case involved the use of the word 


“Singer” by the Singer Manufacturing 
Company in connection with sewing ma- 
chines manufactured by it under certain 
patents, 


Rights to Name Shown 
To Expire With Patent 


i 

On the expiration of the patents, the 
Singer Compezny contended that it still 
had a valid trade mark in the word! 
“Singer.” In the course of the opinion 
it is said: 

“It is self-evident that on the expira-' 
tion of a patent the monopoly created 
by it ceases to exist, and the right to 
make the thing formerly covered by the 
patent becomes public property. It is 
upon this condition that the patent is, 
granted. It follows, as a matter of: 
course, that on the termination of the 
patent there passes to the public the; 
right to make the machine in ‘the form 
in which it was constructed during the 
patent. We may therefore dismiss with- 
out further comment the complaint, as 
to the form in which the defendant made 
machines. It equally follows from 
the cessation of the monopoly and the 
falling of the patented device into the 


intent and purpose of deceiving the pur-| domain of things public, that along with 


chasers of chucks. 


that the defendant had made large profits | 


and caused the plaintiff great loss and 
damage. 
In its answer, the defendant admits 
that the plaintiff and its predecessor had 
been manufecturing and selling, since 
1901, dvill chucks referred to as “Magic;” 
denies substantially all the remaining 


allegations of the complaint, and alleges | 


that when plaintiff’s drill chucks referred 
to as “Magic,” were first produced and 
sold in 1901, and continuously thereafter, 


It is then alleged|the public ownership of the device there! 


must necessarily pass to the public the 
generic designation of the thing which 
has arisen during the monopoly, in con- 
sequence of the designation having been 
acquiesced in by the owner, either 
tacitly, by accepting the benefits of the 
monopoly, or expressly, by his having 
so connected the name with the machine 
as to lend countenance to the resulting 
dedication. To say otherwise would be 
to hold that, although the public had 
acquired the device covered by the pat- 


they were so produced and sold underjent, vet the owner of the patent or the 


protection of Letters Patent No. 629988, 
granted Feb, 11, 1903, the patent being 
known as the Davis patent, which had 
been acquired by plaintiff’s predecessor. 
That chucks so designated under the 
name or style of “Magic” were in con- 
struction, type and characteristics un- 
like any other drill chucks which pre- 
viously, then, or throughout the term 
of said letters patent, were offered for 
sale, in consequence of which the name 
“Magic” in relation to the saffl 
chucks meant and was understood gen- 


| 


| 


' 


drill | 


erally by the baying puble to mean a| 
chuck having the peculiar, special pat- | 


ented features which permitted a speedy 
and quick change of tools. That the de- 
fendant continuously, since the month 
of January, 1926, had manufactured and 
sold a quick-change chuck, to which it 
applied the term “Magic Type,” the said 


@ chucks having been marked “Magie Type 


Chucks, Collis Co., Clinton, Iowa,” and 
sold and distributed in various parts of 
the United States. 


Utility Said to 
Determine Design 


That its chuck embodied the inventive 
features on which for 17 years the orig- 
inal producers of Magic chucks, and 
their successors, were protected by the 
Davis patent; and that in construction, 
type and characteristics the chuck manu- 
factured and sold by it was substantially 
like plaintiff's Magic chuck. That the 
name or term “Magic,” which had been 
adopted and used since 1901 to desig- 
nate the patented drill chuck of the 
plaintiff, had become identified insep- 
arbly with only those chucks which em- 
body the Davis invention, and since the 


manufacturer of the patented thing had 
retained the designated name which was 


| essentially necessary to vest the public 


with the full enjoyment of that which 
had become theirs by the disappearance 
of the monopoly. In other words, that 

e patentee or manufacturer could take 
the benefit and advantage of the patent 
upon the condition that at its termina- 
tion the monopoly should cease, and yet 


when the end was reached disregard 
the public dedication and _ practically 
perpetuate indefinitely an exclusive 
right. 


“The public having the right on the 
expiration of the patent to make the 
patented article and to use its generic 
name, to restrict this use, either by pre-| 
venting its being placed upon the articles 
when manufactured, or by using it in 
advertisements or circulars, would be to 
admit the right and at the same time 
destroy it. It follows, then, that the 
right to use the name in every form 
passes to the public with the dedication 


resulting from the expiration of the 
patent.” 
' To the same effect see; Holzapfel’s 


Compositions Co, v.’ Rahtjen’s American! 
Composition Co., 188 U. S. 1; Stern- 
berg Mfg. Co. v. Miller, DuBrul & Pe- 
ters Mfg. Co., 161 Fed. 818; Centaur v. 
Heinsfurter. 84 Fed. 955; Nims on Un- 
fair Competition, 3rd Edition, 345. 


Testimony Offered Is 
Discounted by Court 


To escape the effect of this principle, 
the plaintiff contends that the name | 
“Magic” is not generic but that it had 


| Witnesses 


| suggest 
If the manufacturer of this article man- 


| Suggestive of the manufacturer. 


| Whereas 


ness testified that if he ordered a Magic 
chuck he would expect to receive the 
product of the Modern Tool Company. 
called on behalf of the de- 


fendant testified that they understood 


| the word “Magic.” in relation to a chuck, 


to denote « quick-change type of chuck. 


| These witnesses testified that they knew 


of the characteristics of the chuck for 
a long time before they knew who manu- 
factured it. The study of the oral testi- 
mony on this question is largely psy- 


' chological. 


At most it simply expresses the opin- 
ion of the witnesses, and that opinion is 
confined to the mental impression which 
they personally entertained. It could 
not in its nature be broader than that. 
By what psychological processes these 
witnesses reached their conclusions, or 
just why this trade mark used in con- 
nection with this device, made the 


pear. In the final analysis, these expres- 
sions of opinion as to mental reactions 
produced by objective facts or conditions 
must be tested by the facts and condi- 
tions forming the basis of such impres- 
sion, and hence, it necessary to con- 
sider the surrounding facets and cir- 
cumstances. 


Name Said Not to Be 
Used to Indicate Source 


There is nothing in the name itself to 
the name of its manufacturer. 


is 


ufactured only chucks, and they all bore 
the name “Magic,” then it could readily 
occur that the name might have ac- 
quired 2 secondary significance and be 
It ap- 
pears, however, that the plaintiff and 
its predecessor manufacture a great va- 
riety of tools, none of which, except this 
chuck, bears this trade mark. 

There are certain well-known trade 
marks of manufacturers, wholesalers and 
distributors used on large lines or prac- 
tically all of their products or goods, so 
that whenever such a tradé mark is seen 
it at once suggests the source from 
which the product emanated, but where 
the manufacturer or distributor seleets 
one product out of a great variety and 
places upon it a trade mark, it would 


seem more likely that this trade mark | 
designated or characterized this partic- | 


ular tool or implement, rather than sug- 
gested its manufacturer. 

This thought is further emphasized by 
a reference to the advertising matter 
used by the plaintiff and its predecessor. 
For instance, in connection with certain 
advertisements displaying the picture of 
this chuck, appeared the 
“Change your tool without stopping your 
machine. With the ‘Magic’ chuck, you 
lift the ring, out drops the collet, in goes 
the new tool, on goes the machine.” 
Again in a similar advertisement, ap- 
pears the following: “Simply lift the 
ring—out drops the collet, in goes the 
new tool, on goes the machine. Just as 
easy as it sounds.” 
Again: “Thirty times as fast as by the 
old way. Magie Chucks are not only 
wonderful time-savers, but they speed 
up production. They virtually ‘turn 
single spindle machines into multiples, 
and often they save the purchase of ad- 
ditional costly machines.” If this de- 
scriptive matter is reliable, the name 
“Magic” would seem to be an appropri- 
ate one as characterizing the functioning 
of the tool itself. 
tion that the name “Magic” was not 
employed as indicating the source from 
which this tool came, it is to be noted 
that in the advertising matter employed 
by the plaintiff and its predecessor, the 
name of this chuck seems to have been 
changed. 


Term Related to 
Characteristics of Tool 


Up to about July 21, 1919, it was 
generally advertised as the Magic 
Chuck. At that time this advertising 
matter was changed to read “Modern 
Magic Chucks.” The word “Modern” 
was given great prominence and em- 
phasis. This appears through the years 


1920, 1921 and 1922. In the catalogues 
of various distributing companies, sub- 
sequent to 1919, the tool is frequently 
listed as “Modern Magic Chucks,” 
in earlier years, it was listed 
as “Magic Chuck.” The word “Modern” 
is given emphasis in jo:rnals of January 
1924, December, 1927, and January, 1929, 
Now, the word “Modern” manifestly had 
some reference to the name of the manu- 
lacturer, 

This seems to have been the word 
which plaintiff adopted as indicating the 
name of the maker, and retained the 
word “Magic” as characterizing the tool. 
It is true that the tool itself retained 
the name “Magic,” but the advertising 
matter was changed so as to show the 
tool as the Modern Magic Chuck. There 
was some purpose, doubtless, of adding 
the word “Modern,” and the only pur- 
pose that would seem to be reasonable 
is that by so doing, this chuck might be- 


| come identified with the maker, the Mod- 


ern Tool Company. There was con- 
fessedly no change in the chuck which 
necessitated adding the word “Modern,” 
and this word could only have referred to 
the name of the maker. 

In view of all these circumstances and 
acts of the plaintiff and its predecessor, 
we are of the view that the preponder- 
ance of the testimony conclusively shows 
that the word “Magic” as used by the 
plaintiff and its predecessor, in eonnec- 
tion with this chuck, was generic; that it 
meant to the public a chuck having the 
peculiar characteristics and features of 
the tool, and that it had not acquired a 
secondary meaning indicating the maker 
or manufacturer of the tool. 


Defendant’s Delay 
Called Immaterial 


But it is further contended that the 
tool as in fact manufactured by the plain- 


; come to mean a drill chuck manufac-| tiff, was not and is not the device covered 


|tuFed by the Modern Tool Company of| by the Davis patent. 
expiration of the patent, had continued | Erie, Pa. 
as the only term of exact description of | fendant contends that the name is gen-} 


On the other hand, the de-| 


drill chucks of the kind and type which| eric and means and was understood by| 


theretofore were produced by authority 
conferred under the said patent, in 


the public to mean a chuck having the 
peculiar, special patented features which | 


consequence of which defendant con-| permitted a speedy and quick change 


tended that along with the right to make, 
use and sell the said drill chucks, upon 
the expiration of the letters patent, the 
public at 
right to use the name “Magic” as a term 


by which to designate the drill chucks! customers who 


large had acquired also the | 


of tools, On this issue there is in the 
record both the oral testimony of certain 
witnesses and what may be referred to 
as the acts of the parties. 

The plaintiff produced certain of its 
testified by deposition 


It appears by the 
record in this case that this 
tool was for 17 years manufactured and 
sold under the protection of the Davis 
patent. In fact, the tool itself falsely 
bore evidence that it was patented for at 
least one year subsequent to the expira- 
tion of the patent; and continuously up 
to the time of the commencement of this 
action, the advertisements of the plain- 
tiff and its predecessor indicated that it 
was protected by patent. The plaintiff 
having enjoyed the benefits of the mo- 


having said patented features and as a|that the name of the manufacturing cor-| nopoly protected by this patent, cannot 


term by which to distinguish said drill | poration 


associated with the 


chueks from all others of different kind, | “Magic,” when applied to chucks, was| fact the device manufactured and sold 


by 
@ one member of the public was entitled the Modern Tool Company. One wit- it was not the device so aneebel 


” 


im- } 
pression on their minds which they say | 
{it did, does not very satisfactorily ap- 


following: | 


As a further indica- | 


identical | 





CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


| Bills and notes—Negotiability—Stipulation waiving presentment for payment, 
notice, etc., and consenting to extension of payment without notice— 

A note by which the makers and indorsers waived presentment for payment, 
notice of nonpayment, protest, and notice of protest and consented that time of 
payment might be extended without notice, was negotiable, and in the hands of 
indorsee was subject to the same defenses as would have been available against 


the payee. 
Cambridge State Bank v. Dwyer; Kaun 


s. Sup. Ct., No. 29396, July 5, 1980. 


Bills and notes—Validity—Note for share and association—Purchase money note 


for interest in oil and gas well— 


Where the owner of an oil and gas well assigned a three-eighths interest in 
the lease and paid certain amount in cash for the drilling of a well, the owner 


and the driller did not constitute an 





sociation within the meaning of a statute 


requiring a note given for an interest in an asscciation to so state on its face 
and a note taken by driller for a part of his interest in the lease was not void 
for failure to so state, since the driller was an independent contractor. 


Mellies v. Heilman; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29462, July 5, 


1930. 


Judgments—Conclusiveness of adjudication—Persons concluded—Judgment for 


corporation as bar to subsequent action 


against managing officers— 


A judgment for a corporation in an action against it for fraud practiced by 
its directors and managing officers in the sale of real estate to the plaintiff 
barred a subsequent action by sueh plaintiff against such managing officers for 


damages sustained by her through their 
Hardy v. Miller et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., 


action for the corporation. 
No. 29219, July 5, 1930. 


Searches and seizures—Search warrants—Seizure of documents and books for 


arrest on customs law violation— 


could not have been used to perpetrate 
relevant evidence. 
United States v. Poller; C.C. 


Ay 2. 


On the arrest of a bonded truckman in connection with the importation of a 
case of Swiss watch movements manifested as chocolates, the customs officers 
had the right to seize only such documents as related to the particular shipment 
and had no right to seize papers covering earlier shipments and books contain- 
ing no entries regarding the particular shipment, since such documents and books 


the particular crime, although possibly 


Workmen's compensation—Proceedings—Proceedings before arbitrator—Miscon- 
5. 


duct of arbitrator—Erroneous admission of evidence— 
In a proceeding under the Kansas compensation act, errors of the arbitrator 
} in permitting a physician to state his opinion based in part upon his own ex- 
| amination and in part upon a report made to him by another physician, and in 


| permitting another physician 


to testify 
cardiogram without producing 


as to what was shown by an electro- 


it in court and submitting it to the opposing side, 


did not constitute serious misconduct of arbitrator within the meaning of a stat- 


been guilty of serious misconduct. 


Lefebvre v. The 
duly 5, 1930. 


Western Coal aad Mining Co.; 


ute authorizing the review and modification of an award where arbitrator has 


Kans. Sup. Ch, No. 28916 
! ’ 


Workmen's compensation—Proceedings—Evidence—Expert's opinion based in 


part on report of other physician— 


In workmen’s compensation proceedings it was error to permit a physician to 


state his opinion based in part upon his own examination and in part upon a 
report made to him by another physician. 


Lefebvre 
July 5, 1930. 


The Western Coal and Mining Co.; NWauns. 


Sup. Ct., No. 28916, 


Workmen's compensation—Proceedings—Proceedings before arbitrator—Physi- 


cian’s testimony as to electrocardiogram— 


It was error to permit a physician to testify, in a workmen’s compensation 
proceeding, as to what was shown by an electrocardiogram without producing 


it in court and submitting it to the op 

introduction of adverse testimony. 
Lefebvre v. 

July 5, 1920. 


Summary of opinions published in ft 


The Western Coal and Miniig Co.; Kans. Sup. Ct., 


posing side for cross-examination and for, 


No. 28926, 


ull teat in this issue appears under the 


headitig of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatic copies of opinions which are not 
s should write to the Inquiry Division, 


published in full text in subsequent issuc 
|} The United States Daily. 





Index and Summary 


Federal and State Cou-t Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 


in Full Text in This Issue 





Constitutional law—Division of Government—Due process of law—Statute au- 


thorizing Department of Public Works 


priation— 


to declare forfeiture of water appro- 


A Nebraska statute authorizing the Department of Public Works to declare a 
water appropriation forfeited after due notice to owner and a hearing, and pro- 


viding for an appeal by an aggrieved owner from the order of the Commission. 


is not uneonstitutional on the ground that it creates a court, or on the ground 
that it deprives an owner of rights without due process of law, in violation of 
the State and the Federal Constitutions—Dawson County Irrigation Co. v. Mc- 
Mullen et al. (Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1792, Aug. 7, 1930. 


Trade 


Marks 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Names applied to pat- 


ented articles— 


Where owner of patent makes a chuck and raarks it “Magic” 


that it is patented even after patent expi 


and advertises 
res and subsequently adds its own name 


to mark “Modern Magic,” the word “Magic” is not a trade mark but is generic 
to the patented chuck and can be used by another to designate the chuck made 
by him after the patent expires.—Collis Co. y. Consolidated Machine Tool Corp. 


of America. (C. C. A. 8.)—V U.S 


Trade marks—Laches— 


Where owner of patent continued after 


. Daily 17938, Aug. 7, 1930. 


* patent expired to advertise that device 


marked “Magic” was patented, and another party, seven years after expiry of 
patent, began to make patented device and mark it “Magic,” the delay in com- 
mencing such manufacture did not preclude application of doctrine of Singer 
Mfg. Co. v. June Mfg. Co. (163 U. S. 169); it is not in the mouth of plaintiff 
to urge that defendant should earlier have discovered its deception or froud in 


advertising as patented after expiry of 


patent.—Collis Co. v. Consolidated Ma- 


chine Tool Corp: of America. (C. C. A. 8.)—V U. 8. Daily 1798, Aug. 7, 1930. 


Trade marks—Estoppel— 


Where during life of patent, and afte) 


‘ its expiry, owner ,made device marked 


“Magic” and advertised it as patented, having enjoyed benefits of monopoly, it 
may not say device so made and sold was not the patented device when it is 
copied and marked “Magic” by another after the patent had expired.—Collis Co. 


v. Consolidated Machine Tool Corp. of America. 


1793, Aug. 7, 1930. 


(C. C. A. 8.)—V U. S. Daily 





Prices for Corn Increase; 
Wheat at New Low Level 


‘ 
[Coktinued from Page 6.} 


of well finished offerings in the scanty 
receipts was unusually small, leading 
many in the trade to the belief that} 
finished steers are becoming scarcer each 
week and consequently may stage an ad- | 
vance of their own in the next six weeks | 
or two months, Any improvement in con-' 
sumer outlets will doubtless be reflected 
back to the live cattle trade. Drought! 
conditions are still affecting the stocker , 

pans AAA OR a MB 





Sproull v. Pratt & Whitney Co., 97 Fed. 
807. 

There is an intimation in the record | 
that the defendant’s delay in commenc- 
ing the manufacture of its chuck pre- 
cluded it from invoking the doctrine an- 
nounced in Singer Manufacturing Com- | 
pany v. June Manufacturing Company, 
supra, but it should be observed in this 
connection that during all this time the 
plaintiff and its predecessor were, 
through their advertisements, falsely 
representing that this device was pro-| 
tected by patent. It is not in the mouth 
of the plaintiff, therefore, to urge that 
the defendant should earlier have dis- 
{covered its deception or fraud. To per- 
mit plaintiff so to do would allow it to 
take advantage of its own wrong. 

In view of what we have already said, 
it becomes unnecessary to decide whether 
or not the acts of the plaintiff were such 

,as to preclude it from seeking the aid of 
a court of equity, for the reason that it 
did not come into that court with clean 
hands. We, therefore, express no opin- 
ion on that issue. 

It follows that the judgment of the | 


' 


| with directions to dismiss plaintiff’s bill! 
| of complaint, 


and feeder cattle market. Prices are $3 
to $4 under the level of early August, 
1929. 
Chicago Hog Market 
Sharp price upturns in the Chicago 
hog market more than offset later de- 
clines. Packing sows continued to arrive 


. | 
in generous numbers and the percentage 


of light as well as weighty butchers was 
fairly large. Pigs and light lights com- 
prised only a small percentage of the 
runs, Receipts at 11 principal markets 
in July this year were smaller than in 
June this year and July, 1929. 

Early losses in the lamb market 
were partly regained, native lambs clos- 
ing steady, while range lambs were 25 
cents lower. The bulk of range lambs 
reached $9.50, which was the top in early 
August while ewe and wether lambs 
were mostly $9 to $9.25. An interesting 
feature of recent trade was the fact that 
natives for a while outsold ranges, and 
then dropped below them in the price 
scale. The feeding iamb situation con- 
tinued unsettled) 
with a top of $6.65 and most sales at 
$6.25 to.$6.50. 

Several moderate sized lots of strictly 
combing 64’s and finer Ohio and similar 


| wools were taken out of the market at 
| firm prices. 


The egg market in early August was 
featured by a marked decrease in the 
receipt of eggs on the four principal mar- 
kets in comparison with the preceding 
week and the same week last year and 
by the unusually poor quality of the 
daily arr'vals. Best grades gained 2 to 
5 cents but eggs in the lower grades 
showed no advance in price and continued 
to sell low in comparison with the more 
fancy grades. 

The recent hot weather that has en- 


nama) consistently now be heatd to say that in|lower court should be and is reversed| veloped the Middle West sharply re- 


duced shipments of broilers to the east- 
ern markets and brought advances of 


Prices declined further | 


Sane 
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Recovery Under Indemnity Policy 


_InExeess of Contract Is Opposed 


| * . ° . . 
‘Opinion in Minnesota Case Dissents From Ma- 


| jority as to Effect 


The Minnesota Supreme Court has 
ruled that an automobile liability in- 
surance company which assumed ex- 
clusive charge of the defense of a 
suit against the insured without 
| notice to the insured that some of 
the items of damages claimed were 
| not covered by the policy could not, 
| after «a judgment for the injured 
| person for an amount ineluding all 
the items claimed, disclaim liability 

under the policy for. some of the 

itenis. 
| Mr. Justice 


Stone dissented from 
the majority ruling. “I cannot 
agree,” the dissenting opinion states, 
“that by waiver, or estoppel, defend- 
ant has become obligated for more 
insurance than it sold and was paid 
for.” The contractual obligation of 
the poliey limiting the amount of 
| insurance cannot be increased by 
| mere waiver, it is contended. 
\ A way has been found by reason 
| of the majority opinion, Mr. Justice 
Stone states, by a new kind of es- 
toppel, first to the insurance 
contract us to the promisee and then 
to abrogate it as to the promisor. 
(The full tert of the majority 
opinion, in the case of Oehme vw, 
Johnson ct al., No. 27563, was pub- 
lished the issue of Ang. 6.) 
The full tert of the 
opmion follows: 
STONE, J., dissenting.—Our 
tion “that the insurance company 
not liable (originally) for items 3 and 
|4 and if they were properly opposed” can 
,be justified only by holding that recov- 
ery of the expense of medical care and 
hospitalization for the wife and dam- 
ages for the husband’s loss of consortium 
is on “liability for loss on account of” 
the injury to the wife. (The insurance, 
limited to $5,000 for liability “on account 
jof ” injury to any one person, had already 
been exhausted, in respect to the wife's 
jinjury, by defendant’s payment of $5,000 
|to her.) Assuming the correctness of 
that view, I cannot agreé that by waiver, 
or estoppel, defendant has become obli 
gated for more insurance than it sold 
and was paid for. 
| Waiver is the intentional surrender of 
a right. In insurance law, it is properly 
japplied to breaches of policy conditions 
|by the insured so as to deprive the in- 
surer of a defense he might otherwise 


save 


wi 


dissenting 


assump- 


jhave. 5 Cooley’s Briefs on Insurance, | 
(2 ed.), 4534. There is: nothing of thai 
jkind here. No one can point to any 


word or act of defendant indicating an 
intention to waive its contract right to 
‘have the insurance on account of the 
wife’s injury limited to $5,000, or a will- 
irgness notwithstanding that limitation 
to become liable, without further pre- 
; mium or other consideration, in the sum 
of $8,347.20. On the doctrine of this 
decision the amount of the excess is 
immaterial. It happens to be $3,347.20, 
but any excess and as much larger 
you like, could be easily justified. 

I respectfully submit that a contrac- 
tual obligation so limited cannot be 
increased by mere waiver. 
the duty was not imposed on the insurer 
by the contract, “he cannot create such 


as 


a new duty by a waiver without con 


| sideration.” Vance, Insurance, 494. The 
doctrine of waiver should not be used 


;to make a new contract for the parties. | 


Its effect is limited, I repeat. to the 
|prevention of forfeitures which other- 
wise would arise from breach of condi- 
tion by the insured. “While a forfeiture 
\of benefits contracted for may be waived 
the doctrine of waiver * * camnot 
be successfully invoked to create a lia- 
bility for benefits nut contracted for at 


jall.”. McCoy v. Northwestern Mutual 

Relief Association, 92 Wis. 577, 66 N. 

W. 697, 47 L. R. A. 681. 

Requirements for Waiver 

Said Not to Be Present 
Inseparable companions as they are 


in the literature of insurance law, waiver 
and estoppel are very different things. 
Waiver always accomplishes its result 
because of an intention expressed, or at 
least found to have been expressed. Es- 
toppel, on the other hand, reaches its 
end regardless of and frequently con- 
Receipts of fresh- 
relatively light. 
fowls was 


1 to 3 cents a pound. 
killed fowl continued 
The demand for small-sized 
rather light. 

Butter markets are unsettled. R 
storage holdings of butter, advices 
poorer pastures, and a broader demand 
for fluid milk and cream were tactors 
exerting a strengthening influence on the 
dairy market. The prolonged = dry 


Reduced 


weather continues over most of the butter | 


producing areas and according to all re- 
ports pastures in most sections are badly 
burned up and feed searce, Cattle 
in some sections are being placed on 
Winter rations. 

The recent upward trend on the Wis- 
consin cheese market was apparently 
brought about largely by three factors; 
the advancing butter market, compara- 
tively light production, and the increased 
speculative and consumer demand for 
fine quality goods. Dealers experienced 
but little difficulty clearing receipts near 


Is 


the first of the month at 1 to 142 cents | 


over factory cost. Considerable rain fell 
in many sections of the cheese producing 
territory, alleviating, to some extent, the 
hot dry spell. Business in cheese for 
shipment was somewhat slow due largely 
to the fact that the extreme hot weather 
prevented shipments from moving into 
sections not provided with adequate re- 
frigeration service. 

Potato markets, especially in the East, 
were rather dull and draggy in early 
' August. Various sections of New Jersey 
reported f, 0. b, sales of sacked Cobblers 
mostly at $1.25 to $1.35 per 100 pounds. 
The cash-track price in Kaw Valley of 
Kansas was slightly higher at $1.20 to 
$1.85. Total potato shipments decreased 
to less than 500 daily and were less than 
last year at this time. 

Watermelon markets were mostly 
lower. The Kansas City market on 
Texas Tom Watsons was lower at 95 cents 
to $1.15 per 100 pounds. Missouri melons 
sold at $175 to $215 per carload in the 
Middle West. Melon shipments decreased 
but were still 50 per cent heavier than a 
year ago. The peach season is rapidly 
waning in the southeastern area. Includ- 
ing movement to canneries and drying 
plants, California is making very heavy 
shipments. 

Onion prices are lower. lowa yellows 
sold in consuming centers at $1.40 to 
$2.50 per 100 pounds. Shipments are 
chiefly from Massachusetts, Washington, 
Iowa and California. Shipments of can- 
taloupes decreased, chiefly stock from 
| California, New Mexico and Indiana. 
| Prices at Turlock, Calif., were lower. 


| Growers on the Eastern Shore of Mary-| 


| land get $1 to $2.50 per crate. 


Defense by Company 


was | 


so 
Inasmuch as 


of | 


of Assumption of 


{trary to the intention of the one es- 
|topped. _However much the definitions 
|of equitable estoppel may differ, they all 
agree that these two elements must be 
present: (1) the representaion made or 
assurance given iiust have been acted 
upon by che one claiming the estoppel, 
and (2) his action thereon must have 
been to his prejudice. Vance, Insurance, 
|514, “To create an estoppel there must 
j be fault in the one against whom it is 
‘sought to assert it and reliance by the 
;one invoking it and resulting injury.” 
|Farmers ard Merch. State Bank vy. 
Huschke, 165 Minn., 71, 205 N. W. 637. 
In this case, the estoppel (if the de- 
|cision in fact proceeds upon that the- 
jory) is based on the fact that defendant 
{took over the defense of the original 
actions and m so doing told the insured 
to “forget it.” What of it? Defendant 
was obligated by contract to defend the 
llawsuits, no matter how many of them 
‘or how ill-founded. A main policy pur- 
/pose was to enable the insured, after 
| defendant took over the defense, to “for- 
get it” except as cooperation was re- 
quired. So all that defendant did was 
}to perform a simple contract duty and 
it does seem to me that we are holding 
|defendant estopped simply $ecause it has 
performed its contract and nothing more. 
That conclusion is inescapable unless 
\the chance remark of someone, the rec- 
ord does not disclose whom, to “forget 
| it” is sufficient not only to prevent (by 
|the negative operation of estoppel) a 
denial of liability by defendant, but 
also to impose on it (by the affirmative 
operation of a quasi contract) a new 
and additional contractual obligation. 
Before any such result follows such evi- 
jdence, two things should appear—(1) 
|that the person making the statement 
| had authority to make it; and (2) where 
a new obligation is sought to be imposed, 
‘that there was a consideration for it. 


Cases Cited Are Said 
Not to Be in Point 


By causing the insured to believe, 
when the insurer takes over the defense, 
that a cause of action is covered by the 
policy and by proceeding apparently on 
that theory, an insurer may estop itseif 
from claiming, after the litigation has 
{ended adversely, that the claim was not 
covered and it is not liable. Tozer vy, 
Ocean Accident &¢c, Co., 94 Minn. 478, 
In Paterson v. Adan, 119 Minn. 308, 13 
N. W. 281, 48 L. R. A. (N. S.) 184, there 
was an estoppel to assert a breach of a 
mere condition precedent, payment by 
the insured of the judgment being the 
condition. But the liability of the in- 
sured to pay the judgment was expressly 
limited to an amount “not exceeding the 
sum stipulated in the policy.” 

An agreement which by express terms 
\both creates and limits an obligation 

logically or justly be used to 


| 
{ 


cannot 
show the existence of the duty and then 
ignored in determining its extent in 
money. That has been done here, al- 
{though in Paterson vy. Adan the possi- 
| bility was denied. Notwithstanding, it is 
jnow held that the estoppel operates to 
'save the contract as to defendant’s lia 
bility but to abrogate the same contrac 
as to the money limits it set for that 
j liability. I am unable to understand 
| how it is done, logically or legally. 
This is not a case of disclaimer of 
liability by the insurer such as is pre- 
jsented in the cases cited in the ma- 
jority opinion. It is, on the contrary, 
one of liability acknowledged by the in- 
|surer, Who has strictly and properly per- 
formed its contract to defend. All de- 
fendant is doing now is to insist that 
its performance, on the money side, be 
measured by the contract and stop where 
the contract says it should stop. Defend- 
ant has never at any time taken a po- 
sition legally or morally inconsistent 
with that. It could not know when it 
undertook the defense that the recovery 
iwould exceed the policy limits. Nobody 
could know that. Usually, but not al- 
; ways, it is assumed by all concerned 
that the policy figures will not be ex- 
ceeded. 
| Objection Voiced to 
‘Amount of Recovery 
There is no showing that the insured 
was kept out of the defense or pre- 
vented from interposing her own per- 
sonality to whatever extent she wanted, 
There is no showing that defendant took 
{away the defense from her. The only 
}tenable conclusion is that, having hired 
|defendant to cdnduct the defense, Mrs. 
Johnson permitted her hireling to do 
simply what the contract called for. 
There is no intimation that it was not 
well and properly done. There is no 
suggestion that defendant was at fault 
jor that the insured was prejudiced. 
Hence, there was no estoppel within 
|Farmers & Merch. Bank v. Huschke, 165 


Minn. 71, 205 N. W. 637. 
It is said that there is among the 
cases none which relieves the insurer 


from liability under such circumstances. 
j/In my view, none of them impose lia- 
bility upon the insurer in such a case. 
Neither do they suggest, to me, any 
rule or principle or disclose any holding 
that permits a contract limit of money 
liability to be increased by the mere 
performance of the contract and noth- 
ing more. This decision means, at least 
as to contracts of liability insurance, 
jthat in order to escape a demand be- 
vond the contract limits, the insurer, 
'before doing its plain contract duty and 
jtaking over the defense of a suit, must 
lin writing inform the insured what the 
contract means. 

Such a nonwaiver notice or agree- 
ment has always been a wise precau- 
‘tion. But never before, so far as 
|know, has it been held necessary in 
jorder to restrict to the policy limits the 
umount of recovery. I have always 
supposed heretofore that recovery on a 
contract to pay money was restricted, 
in every case, to the amount promised. 
But now a way has been found, by @ 
new kind of estoppel, first to save the 
|contract as to the promisee and then 
| abrogate it as to the promisor. I can- 
not yield my assent to such a process. 


| The Buited Sates Baily 


in New York 


THE Unitep States Daly is de- 


livered to any of the leading New 

York Hotels, upon request, by 
/f| The Longacre Newspaper Delivery, 
\f| Give your order to the mail clerk 
| of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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Amendment Stating Basis for Claim — 


To Refund Held to Permit Recovery 





Deduction Refused for Administration Ex- 
penses of Estate Incurred More Than Four | 
Years After Assessment Was Paid 





Boston, Mass.—The failure of the tax- 
payer to set forth certain specific grounds 
for a refund in the original claim was 
cured by an amendment to the claim, 
under the circumstances set forth, the 
District Court for the District of Massa- 
chusetts held in this case. 

Under the earlier revenue acts a de- 
duction on account of inheritance tax 
payments to the State of Massachusetts 
should have been permitted in comput- 
ing the Federal estate tax, the opinion 
held, overruling various defenses of the 
Government based on “purgly technical 
grounds.” 

Expenses incurred in the administra- 
tion of the estate more than four years 
after the tax was paid cannot be allowed 
by way of a refund, it was held. 





Rosert M. LEACH, Executor, v. MALCOLM 
E. NICHOLS; District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts, No. 2700: 
The opinion of the court, delivered 

July 24, follows in full text: 
BrEwstTeER, J.—This_ is 


an action 


brought to recover estate taxes alleged; 


to have been erroneously exacted by the 
defendant. ; 
The plaintiff’s testator died Nov. 
1918. The liability of the estate for an 
estate tax is to be determined with refer- 
ence to the provisions of revenue acts 
of 1916 and 1917 (Act of Sept. 8, 1916, 
$9 Stat. 777; Act of Oct. 3, 1917, 40 
Stat. 324). These statutes impose a tax 


measured by the “net estate” as defined | mptificate, however, gave the date only of | 


therein. 


The present controversy arises over| ment to the claim. | 


the refusal of the Commissioner of Inter- 


nal Revenue to deduct from the gross| defendant answered to the merits. 


estate (1) the legacy and succession tax 
paid to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts in the sum of $34,158.59 and 
(2) expenses of administration incurred 
in prosecuting litigation resulting mainly 


from erroneous rulings of the Commis-| allegations, the de 
sioner respecting certain transfers made|set up three defenses, 


by the decedent during his lifetime. 
History of Proceedings 
Reviewed By Court 


The litigation is still pending, and the | facts relied upon in support of the claims 
issues now raised require a review Of | being pressed by plaintiff in his amended 


the history of the proceedings from their 
beginning. 

The plaintiff duly filed his return as 
executor, and on May 8, 1919, paid the 
tax shown to be due by the return. 


The Commissioner, on Mar. 18, 1922,| were paid without protest. 


determined the total tax due upon the 


estate to be $89,735.64, or $52,034.96 in|case was submifted on agreed facts and 
excess of the tax computed upon the|evidence supplementing the statement. 


return. The additional assessment was 


due principally to the decision of the | demanded and received a tax levied upon | 


g_ | Commissioner’s 
9, 


above entitled action by alleging new) 
grounds for recovery of taxes illegally | 
and wrongfully collected. These new) 
grounds were that in arriving at the net | 
estate the Commissioner had not deducted | 
enough for executor’s fees, for counsel | 
fees, for incidental expenses of adminis- | 
tration and had made no deduction of | 
the Massachusetts legacy tax. | 

This amendmend was allowed Oct. 8, | 
1928. On Apr. 27, 1929, the plaintiff | 
filed with the Collector an amendment | 
to his claim for refund which was re- | 
ceived without objection. In__ ,this 
amended claim the grounds for refund 
were the same as in the amended de-, 
claration with the addition of a claim 
for the $1,000 resulting from the erron-| 
eous computation of the tax at the time | 
of the redetermination. 

This claim for a refund was con- 
| sidered and rejected except as to the 
\claim for $1,000 in August, 1929. In 
|the agreed statement of facts, it was 
| stipulated that on or about Aug. 21, 
| 1929, the Commissioner redetermined the | 
total tax upon the said estate to be $48,- 
| 001.29 instead of $49,001.29, as shown by 
his determination of May 28, 1928, and 
refunded the tax “as a result of the | 
said determination of 


Aug. 21, 1929.” 

The certificate of overassessment was | 
issued in the usual form, reciting that | 
an “audit of the return” and “a con-| 
sideration of all claims - © iiled 
by” plaintiff indicated that the tax as-| 
sessed was in excess of amount due. The | 


the original claim and ignored the amend- 


The plaintiff’s amended declaration the | 


Tax Received Said to 
Exceed Amount Due | 


In addition to a general denial of all} 
fendant in his answer | 
(1) that plaintiff | 
had not complied with the provisions of 
Section 3226 of the Revised Statutes, as} 
amended by section 1014(a) of the rev- 
enue Act of 1924, in that the original 
claim for refund did not contain all the 


declaration; (2) that the administration 
expenses were paid subsequent to the 
bringing of this action; and (38) that the 
taxes were paid prior to June 2, 1924, the 
effective date ot the Act of 1924, and 





Jury trial having been waived, the 


It is obvious that the United States had 


Commissioner that the transfers above|the estate of plaintiff’s testator in excess | 


mentioned were made in contemplation] 0f the amount lawfully due. 


of death. 

On Mar. 27, 1922, 
total tax, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner, was paid. On Jung 20, 1925, 
plaintiff filed a claim for refund. In this 
claim the plaintiff requested that $60,- 
058.03 (including interest) be refunded 
“or such greater amount as is legally 
refundable.” The specific grounds for 
the refund assigned in this claim were 
two. First, that the value of the trans- 
fers was illegally included, and second, 
that the Federal estate tax should have 
been deducted from the gross estate. 
There were hearings on this claim, and 
on Jan. 16, 1926, the plaintiff received 
formal notice of the .,rejection of his 
claim, although it appeared at an earlier 
trial that plaintiff had knowledge as 
early as November, 1925, that the Com- 
missioner had decided to reject the claim. 
On Dee. 1, 1925, this suit was commenced. 

The plaintiff in his declaration alleged 
that he was seeking to recover a portion 
of an estate tax “wrongfully and illegally 
assessed against” the estate. His al- 
leged rights to recover were based upon 
the same grounds as those .specified in 
his claim for refund. The defendant 
answered to the merits, denyirg all 
material allegations and setting up, as 
an agreement to settle the tax liability, a 
deposition made by plaintiff in November, 
1921. There was a trial to a jury. The 
trial judge ruled that the deposition was 
a complete defense and directed a verdict 
for defendant. 


Deduction Claimed for 
Massachusetts Taxes 


On writ of error to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals the action of the lower court 
was reversed and the case was remanded 
for further proceedings. (Leach vy, 
Nichols, 23 F. (2d) 275). The decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals came 
down Dec. 27, 1927. On Mar. 6, 1928, 
in response to a request that the claim 
for refund be reopened, hearings were 
held before representatives of the Com- 
missioner at Washington, when _ plain- 
tiff waived his claim to a deduction of 
Federal estate taxes but pressed his 
claim respecting the transfers. 

The plaintiff had not, up to this time, 
claimed a deduction of the Massachusetts 
legacy and succession tax because of a 
ruling of the Treasury Department pro- 
mulgated Sept. 10, 1917, which expressly 
prohibited such deduction. (T. D. 2524.) 

At these hearings the plaintiff claimed 
that Massachusetts taxes should be de- 
ducted and requested further deductions 
of administration expenses incurred in 
connection with the litigation and of an 
additional executof’s fee. The total 
amount subsequently paid on account of 
these expenses and charges was appyoxi- 
mately $30,000. The Massachusetts 
legacy and succession tax was paid prior 
to Jan. 20, 1920, but the additional ex- 
ecutor’s fees, counsel fees and other ad- 
ministration expenses were not paid until 
July, 1928. 

On April 26, 1928, plaintiff was ad- 
vised that the claim for refund would 
be reopened and allowed to the extent of 
excluding from the gross estate the trans- 
fers previously held taxable, and on July 
3, 1928, a certificate of overassessment 
of $43,865.37 was issued, and that amount 
with interest was refunded. Due to an 
error in computation, this amount was 
$1,000 less than the correct amount. 

In the meantime the Court of Claims 
in Merrill v. United States (Court of 
Claims, decided June 18, 1928), follow- 
ing this court in Thayer vy. Malley, 3 
F. (2d) 194, had decided that the amount 


paid on account of Massachusetts taxes | 


was a proper deduction from the gross 
estate, and the Commissioner had ac- 
quiesced in this decision. Nevertheless, 
he.refused to make any deduction for 
these State taxes, or to increase the 
amount of deductible administration ex- 
penses. 

On Sept. 28, 1928, the plaintiff filed a 
motion to amend his declaration in the 

‘~ 


22. the balance of the| estate in view of decisions of the court. 


It is not | 
the correct tax measured by the net} 


Defendant now seeks to defeat a re- 
covery of this illegally exacted tax by 
urging: 

(1) That the court is without jurisdic- 
tion to entertain the suit since it was | 
| prematurely brought; 

(2) That no claim for refund upon 
the grounds now relied upon was filed 
within four years from date of payment 
of the tax. 

Other objections to plaintiff’s suit were 
raised in the pleadings and in arguments, 
but the above are the only defenses that 
merit consideration. “A denial of sub- 
stantial rights, based on purely technical 
grounds of a relatively insignificant 
character, is a result to be avoided if pos- 
sible. If further amendments are neces- 
sary to bring the allegations of the de- 
claration in conformity with facts ad- 
mitted by the defendant, the law will 
| permit such amendments. In any event, | 
I have elected to dispose of this contro- 
versy on its merits but with a due re- 
gard for the statutory limitations pres- 
ently to be considered. Minor errors or 
irregularities in these proceedings I am | 
inclined to overlook. 


Jurisdictional Objection 
Said Not to Be Available 


I regard the defense, so far as it stands | 
on the failure of the plaintiff to formally | 
protest the payment of the tax, as now 
waived since it was not treated in de- 
fendant’s briefs. In any event, I must 
regard the defense as untenable, in view 
of the provisions of R. S. Section 3226, as 
amended by Section 1014(a) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924. Beatty v. Heiner, 10 
F. (2d) 390: Warner v. Walsh, 24 F. 
(2d) 449. 

First, as to the jurisdictional question. 
It will be noted that it was not until 
the second trial on the merits had begun 
that this question was raised. The pro- 
vision of statute involved is in Section 
3226, as amended, which reads in part 
that “No such suit or proceeding shall be 
begun before the expiration of six months 
from the date of filing such claim” (for 
refund) “unless the Commissioner ren- 
ders a decision thereon within that 
time * * 6 

The defendant contends that since the 
claim was filed June 20, 1925, a suit 
brought within six months after that 
date must be dismissed at this late date. 
From the record of the first trial, it ap- 
pears that the plaintiff had been advised 
of an adverse decision on his claim before 
suit was brought. The declaration so 
alleges. If the defendant desired to deny 
this allegation, he could have done: so by | 
a plea in abatement raising the issue of 
fact. Having failed to do so, no question 
of jurisdiction can now be raised on this 
record _ This court had jurisdietion of 
the subject-matter and of the parties. 
This is not a case where the question of 
jurisdiction can be raised at any stage 
of the proceedings, however late. The 
answer to the merits and trial thereon 
constitute a waiver of any rights to now 
set up the claim that the suit was pre- | 
maturely brought. 


Refund Claim Conformed 
To Statutory Requirements 


For his second line of defense, the 
defendant invokes R. S. Sections 3226 and 
3228, as amended by Sections 1014(a) 
and 1012 of the Revenue Act of 1924 
(43 Stt. 253). Briefly, these sections 
provide that a claim for refund “duly 
filed with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, according to the provisions of | 
jlaw in that regard, and the regulations 
of the Secretary of the Treasury estab- 














| lished in pursuance thereof;” shall be a 
condition precedent to the right to ree 
| cover by suit taxes illegally collected 
| (Sec. 1014(a)), and that all such claims! 
| for refund must be presented to the Com- 
| missioner within four years next after 
jthe payment of the tax. (Sec. 1012). 
| Article 1306 of Regulations 65 (under the 
Revenue Act of 1924) in part reads as 
follows: 





| refunding of taxes 


| claration. 


|claimed refunds based on the refusal of | 


| barre Coal Co. v. United States, 38 F. 


jthe regulation was filed within the limited 
, period, and later amended by specifying 


|show that it had been the policy of the 


Index and Digest | 
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LABI are printed so that they 
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Refunds—Claims for refunds—Requirements—Specific grounds stated 


amendment— 


Where a claim for refund of estate taxes alleged to have been illegally 
exacted was filed within the statutory four-year period, but did not specify 
as a precise ground that certain State inheritance taxes should have been 
allowed as a deduction, the requirement that such claims must show all facts 
relied upon was met, under the circumstances, by an amendment made after 
the four-year period.—Leach v. Nichols. 


1794, Aug. 7, 1930. 


Refunds—Suit by taxpayer—Sui 
date of filing claim—Jurisdictio 

Suit to recover eState taxes alleged 
begun less than six months after clai 


that he had been advised of an adverse decision on the claim; held that an 
answer to the merits and trial thereon constituted a waiver of any rights to 
set up a defense that the suit was prematurely brought.—Leach v. Nichols. 
(D. C., D. Mass.)—V U. S. Daily 1794, Aug. 7, 1930. 


Estate Tax—Deductions—Expenses of administration—Expenses incurred 
more than four years after payment of tax 


Executors have four years from the 


in which to get their administration expenses allowed and paid; and if they 
are not able to close the estate within that period, the expenses thereafter 
incurred cannot be claimed by way of refund; the fact that the “expenses 
were increased by litigation to correct errors of the Commissioner of In- 


ternal Revenue held immaterial.—Lea 
U. S. Daily 1794, Aug. 7, 19380. 


Estate tax—Deductions—State inheritance taxes—1916, 1917 acts— 

Under the revenue acts of 1916 and 1917 the Massachusetts legacy and suc- 
cession tax was a proper deduction in computing the Federal estate tax.— 
(D. C., D. Mass.)—V U. S. Daily 1794, Aug. 7, 1930. 


Leach v. Nichols. 


Refunds—Suit by taxpayer—Necessity 


Suit to recover estate taxes alleged to have been illegally exacted held not 
to be barred by the fact that such taxes were paid without protest prior to 
June 2, 1924; failure to protest payment was waived, since it was not treated 
in defendant’s briefs; and in any event such defense is untenable in view of 
R. S. Sec. 3226, as amended by section 1014 (a) of the 1924 act.—Leach -v. 
(D. C., D. Mass:)—V U. S. Daily 1794, Aug. 7, 1930. 


Nichols. 


No unpublished ruling or decisior 
officer or employe of the Bureau of In 


x * * 


erroneously | 


‘or illegally collected shall be made on 


Form 843. All facts relied upon in sup- 
port of the claim should be clearly set 
torth under oath.” 

In the case at bar, the claim for re- 
fund filed June 20, 1925, conformed to the | 


| 


| requirements of the Statutes and Regula- | 


tions. The facts set forth, however, did | 


| not afford any basis for the claims which 


are asserted in plaintiff’s amended de- | 
But while this first claim was | 
pending, an amendment to it was filed in | 
which the plaintiff claimed not only the | 
balance due under previous adjustments | 
made on the original claim, but also} 


the Commissioner to deduct from the} 
gross estate the sum paid in settlement | 
of the Massachusetts legacy and once 
sion tax and the increased expenses of 
administration. | 

This amendment moreover was but a} 


formal presentation of claims for refund | 
that had been informally presented and | 
discussed at hearings held upon the origi- | 
nal claim when it was reopened after | 
the decision of the Circuit Court of Ap-| 
peals, At these conferences the whole | 
extent of the liability of the estate for | 
the Federal estate tax. was considered | 
and the Commissioner, or those who rep- | 
resented him, had abundant opportunity | 
to pass upon the right of the estate to) 
claim the deduction in question. 


Late Amendment 
To Claim Affirmed 


The precise problem presented by this | 
second defense is whether the require-| 
ments of the statutes, above noted, are | 
satisfied by a claim seasonably filed and 
amended after the four-year limitation, | 
the amendment specifying new grounds 
arising both before and after the expira- 
tion of that period, and having been filed 
and the grounds considered *before the 
final determination of the tax. 

That such a right to amend exists in a 
proper case was held in Lehigh & Wilkes- 


(2d) 637. See also Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co. v. United States, 837 F. (2d) 977. In} 
the Coal Company case, a claim for re- | 
fund in terms too general to comply with 


the particular grounds for the claim. 
The contention of the United States was 
that there could be no recovery since the 
amendments were filed after the expira- 
tion of the time allowed for presenting 
claims. This contention did not prevail. 

In the case at bar, the amount of the 
refund claimed in the ,first claim filed 
was the amount legally refundable, and 
the amendment only operated to submit 
to the Commissioner formally what had 
already been informally presented at 
hearings on the reopened original claim, 
namely, additional grounds for claiming 
a return of the amount legally refund- 
able. There was evidence tending to 


Commissioner, in dealing with estates of 
deceased persons, to accept claims in 
more or less general terms and permit 
specifications to come later. 

It has been urged, and I think appyro- | 
priately, that in a matter involving an 
estate tax, it would be peculiarly com- | 
patible with justice to give effect to such | 
an amendment inasmuch as the statute 
lays upon the Commissioner the positive 
duty of assessing the correct tax and re- 
funding any excess. To hold that a late 
amendment to a claim filed on time 
answers the statute, does not defeat the 
declared purpose of the legislation if ail 
the facts are presented to the Commis- 
sioner so that he may pass upon the 
claims before final determination of the| 
tax liability, and before suit is brought 
to recover any tax illegally collected. 
Tucker v. Alexander, 275 U. S. 228; Red 
Wing Malting Co. v. Willcutts, 15 F. 
(2d) 626; Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. v. 
United States, supra. 


Defense of Noncompliance 
With Statute Rejected ‘ 


The case at bar is clearly distinguish- | 
able from Arizona Commercial Mining 
Co. v. Casey, 32 F, (2d) 288. In that 
case the claim in question was first as- 
serted in the suit, and the Commissioner 
never had an opportunity to deal with it. 
Moverover, the tax there involved was 
income and excess profits tax and not an 
estate tax. In the case at bar, not only 
did the Commissioner, or his representa- | 
tives to whom he assigned the duty of 
investigating the tax liability of the 
estate, have knowledge of the payment 
of these State taxes, but, as already in- 
timated, a right to their deduction was | 
urged upon him at hearings on the re- 
fund claim and in an amendment to it. 

Nor do I think the plaintiff should be 





based on the refusal of the Commissioner | 
to deduct the Massachusetts tax. The| 
published opinions and rulings of the} 
Commissioner extant when the claim was | 
filed precluded, so far as the taxing au- | 
thorities were concerned, all hope and 


aon before expiration of six 
of court— 


| inheritance tax reports of the past few | 


/000 in this manner, Chairman Cook said, 


| creased tax revenues of about $240,000. | 


| defense of noncompliance with the stat- 


Of Administration Refused 


| the allowance and payment of adminis- 


lal. v. Llewellyn, supra, the court observes 


iment of tax in which to get their ad- 


|Commissioner to deduct the legacy and 
| suecession tax paid to the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, 
| prejudiced by his failure to include in! 
\the original claim for refund a claim 


can be cut out, pasted on*Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


(D. C., D. Mass.)—V U. S. Daily 


‘months from 


to have been erroneously exacted was 
m was filed, but the taxpayer alleged 


date of the payment of an estate tax 


ch v. Nichols. (D. C., D. Mass.)—V 


of payment under protest— 


2 will be cited or relied upon by any 
ternal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 





Law on Truck Dealers | 
Questioned in Mississippi, 


State of Mississippi: 


'M 


| Purdy, Helen Alice. 


| Seal, James Lewis. 
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ate translated from the Ger- 
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Mackie, John. . Dialect poems and a 
(The Somerset folk series. 
112 p. London, Folk press, 1925. 
30-15318 
acLaurin, Charles. Post mortems of mere 
mortals; essays, historical and medical, 
by . . . with an introduction by Dr. 
Joseph Collins. 260 p. Garden City, N. 
Y., Doubleday, Doran & company, inc., 
1930. 30-14903 
Mattern, Edwin Lafayette. Pi chapter of 
Phi gamma delta; seventy years of 
friendships, 1860-1930 by .. . ritualist 
of the fraternity. 384 p. Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., The Torch press, 1930. 30-15291 


Boston, Little, Brown, and co., 


| Missouri digest, covering all cases reported 


‘in Missouri reports, Missouri appeal re- 
ports and Missouri cases in South west- 
ern reporter, with current cumulative 
pocket service keeping the digest always 
to date, compiled and edited by the pub- 
lisher’s editorial staff. 1 v. St. Paul, 


Minn., West publishing co., 1930. 30-15307 Boston, R. G. Badger, 1930. 30-15344 
Morgan, Alexander. Makers of Scottish ed-| Machinery. One hundred useful mechan- 
ucation, by with eight portraits.| ical tables; recently adopted engineering 
261 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green and co.,| and man@facturing standards and un- 
| 1929. 30-15295 | usual mechanical tables selected from 
Proctor, William Martin, ed. The junior Machinery’s data sheets and republished 
| high school, its organization and admin-| for machine shop superintendents, fore- | 
istration; editors, Nicholas Ricciardi, men, and machine designers. 102 p., illus. 
contributors, C. A. Anderson, W. J.| N. Y., The Industrial press, 1930. 30-1552: | 
Kircher, Harold B. Brooks and _ others.| Masefield, John. South and East, by .. .; 


324 p. Stanford University, Calif., Stan- 
ford university press, 1930. 3830-15292 
Immunologic reactions 
with tobacco mosaic virus. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Columbia_ university, 1929. “Re- 
printed from the Journal of experimental 
medicine. June 1, 1929, vol. xlix, no. 6.’’) 
p. 919-935. N. Y., 1929. 30-15298 
Studies on the physi- 
ology of Sclerotinia cinerea (Bon) Wor. 
.. by .... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1927.) 87 p., illus. 
Gainesville, Fla., 1928. 30-14852 
Skirrow, John Foster. Untechnical expla- 
nations; electricity, telegravh, telephone. 
67 p., illus. N. Y., International tele- 
phone and telegraph corporation, 1930. 
30-15294 
Smith, Joseph Russell. World folks. 332 
i Phila., The John C. Winston 
co., 1930. 30-15301 
Stevens, Frank., Stonehenge today & yes- 
terday, by . . .; with plans and illustra- 
tions by Heywood Sumner. 90 p., illus. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 





Jackson, Aug. 6. 
The validity of the law requiring pay- | 
ment of $300 for a state-wide license by 
persons going from dealer to dealer and | 
selling merchandise from trucks is in- 
volved in a suit in which the R. J. Rey- | 
nolds Tobacco Company is concerned. 
he preliminary action -was against | 
an agent of the company who was ped-| 
dling cigarettes without a license, but 
notice has been received that an appeal 
will be taken to the State Supreme 
ourt, according to Director Fielding | 
Wright of the Revenue Department of | 
the State Tax Commission. 
The company contends that it is ex-| 
empt under the provision of the law! 
which reads, “this section shall not ap- | 
ply to a person selling dairy, poultry | 
and/or farm products raised, produced } 
or grown by himself and/or products | 
manufactured, preserved, bottled and/or | 
canned by himself.” If the company’s | 
contention were upheld, Mr. Wright de-| 
clared, flour mills might send out agents 
in trucks to sell direct to retailers and | 
all other manufacturers might follow} 
the same practice to the detriment of | 


| wholesale and jobbing plants. 





Iowa Board Plans Survey | 
Of Inheritance Tax Reports | 


State of Iowa: | 

{ Des Moines, Aug. 6. | 

The Iowa Board of Assessment and | 
Review will undertake a survey of the 


years, according to an ora? announce- | 
ment by Chairman Louis H. Cook. It is 
quite possible that moneys and credits 
listings will be increased about $40,000.- 


pointing out that this wouJd mean in- | 


_—_S---S-"~---_ 





gross estate. The law does not require 
an act that would have been idle or use- 
less at the time. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. | 
Co. v. United States, supra. 

I have reached the conclusion that the | 


ute and regulations respecting the claim 
for refund cannot prevail, and that to 
the extent that the claimed deductions | 
were legally deductible when the tax was | 
finally determined, they should have been | 
deducted. So far, therefore, as the tax 
is increased by the failure to make such 
lawful deductions, the excess may be re- | 
covered in this action. 

Regarding the Massachusetts legacy | 
and succession tax, there can be no ques- 
tion that it was legally deductible. It 
had been paid within the period of limita- 
tion, in fact before the first claim was 
filed. The claim is one that arose well 
within the four years, 


Allowance for Expenses 








‘The expenses of administration, how- 
ever, stand on somewhat different 
grounds. They were not deductible until 
paid, and they were not paid during the 
four-year period. These claims, there- 
fore, did not arise until after the time 
for presenting claims had expired. It 
has been held in other jurisdictions that 
executor’s fees, paid after the four-year 
period, were not deductible. Ordway v. 
United States, 37 F. (2d) 19; Braun et 
al. v. Llewellyn, 38 F, (2d) 477. 

It is thought that one of the Feésults | 
of the limitations of the statute is to fix 
definitely the time withir which executors 
or administrators are required to secure 
tration fees and expenses. ‘In Braun et 
that “The practical effect of this stat- 
utory limitation is that the executors 
have four years from the date of the pay- 


ministration expenses allowed and paid; 
and if they are not able to close their 
estates within that period, the expenses 
incurred and paid after that period can- 
not be claimed by way of a refundment.” 
I can see no escape from the conclusions 
reached in the cited cases. The fact that 
the expenses were increased by litigation 
to correct errors of the Commissioner 
would not, in my opinion, be sufficient to 
justify any other conclusion. 

™ conclusion, I rule that the plaintiff 
is entitled to recover a judgment in this 
action, but only to the extent that the 
tax was increased by the refusal of the 


There was no agree- 


| Burke, Arthur Devries. 





ment in the statement of agreed facts as | 


| tg the amount of such excess, and I will | 


ask the parties to stipulate respecting the 
amount, computed in accordance with my | 
decision. I have no doubt they can agree, | 
but if they are unable to do so. I will 
grant a further hearing upon the exact 
amount for which judgment may be en- 
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De Beer, Gavin Rylands. Embryology and 

eyolution, by ... 116 p., illus. Oxford, 
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borough of Red Lion, York County, Penn- 
sylvania, golden jubilee, 1880-1930, June 
seventh to fourteenth, inclusive; fifty 
years of progress. 208 p:, illus. York, 
Pa., York printing co., 1930. . 80-15347 
Gilmore, Abner Blanks, comp. The Porto 
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Gwynn, Stephen Lucius. The life of Sir 
Walter Scott. 384 p. London, T. Butter- 
worth, 1930. 30-15528 
Hale, George Ellery. .. . The spectro- 
helioscope and its work. (Contributions 
from the Mount Wilson observatory.. no. 
388.) 1 v., illus. Chicago, 1929. 30-15528 
Heilner, Van Campen. Beneath the South- 
ern Cross, by . .. sketches by John L. 
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the poem with variant readings from the 
reprint of 1518, together with introduc- 
tion, notes, and glossary by Roberta D. | 
Cornelius. (Early English text society. 
Original series, no. 179. 1930 (for 1928).) | 
132 ». London, Pub. for the Early Eng- | 
lish text society by H. Milford, Oxford | 
university press, 1930. 30-15330 | 
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O’Grady, Hugh Art. Standish James 
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A. E. & others. 84 p. Dublin, The Tal- 
bot press, 1929. 30-15331 | 
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Radio Decisions and A pplications 


Announced by 


Applications granted and set for hear- 
ing, as well as new applications received, 
have just been announced by the Fedeval 
Radio Commission as follows: 

Applications Granted: 

WRAW, Horace D. Good, trading as Avenue 
Radio and Electric Shop, Reading, Pa., 


granted consent to voluntary assignment of | 
| license to Reading Broadcasting Company. 


WEMC, Emmanuel Missionary College, 
Berrien Springs, Mich., granted permission 
to discontinue service until Sept. 30, 1930. 

KGHL, Northwestern Auto Supply ¢ 
Inc., Billings, Mont., granted special permis- 
sion to use new 1,000 w. transmitter to broad- 
cast a chain program Aug. 5 between 5 and 
6 p. m. 

KGBX, Tire St. 


Foster-Hall Company, 


Joseph, Mo., granted consent to voluntary | 


assignment of license to KGEX, Inc. 


WMSG, Madison Square Garden Broad- | 


casting Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
granted construction permit to install new 
250 w. composite equipment including direct 
crystal control. ‘ 

WCV, Michigan Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich., granted construction per- 
mit to install additional equipment. 

0, Michigan Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Alpena, Mich., granted construction permit 
to install additional equipment. . 

Western Air Express Inc., Fokker Plane 
No. 504, Fokker Plane No. 502, Fokker Plane 
No. 503, Boeing Plane No. 55, Boeing Plane 
No. 54, granted license to operate frequencies 


3,070, 8,106, 3,460, 6,350 kiloeycles, 50 w.| 
power. , 
WPDL, City of Lansing, Mich. granted | 


modification of construction permit to extend 
completion date to Dec. 1, 1930, and change 
transmitting equipment. 

WSY, The Susquehanna Power Co., Dar- 
lington, Md., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to extend completion date 
to Nov. 1, 1930. 

WJV, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., granted modification of construc- 
tion permit to extend completion date to Nov. 
1, 1930. 

WPDD, WPDB, Chicago Police 
granted modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date to Mar. 1, 1931. 

W5XM, Durham & Company, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., granted modification of construc- 
tion permit to extend completion date to 
Nov. 15, 1930. 

KGPB, Police Department, Minneapolis, 
Minn., granted license to cover construction 
permit to operate on frequency 2,416 kilo- 
cycles, 400 w, adusted to 250 w. at present. 

W2XAN, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 
Nassau County, N. Y., granted renewal of 
license and authority to operate a portable 
500 watt transmitter for making field meas- 
urements in the metropolitan area of New 


Co., | 


Dept., | 


Federal Commission 





Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 6 
W. S. Dickason, Docket No. 14845. 

In the circumstances herein the 
respondent properly disallowed a 
deduction for damages, court costs 
and attorney’s fees, paid by peti- 
tioner in settlement of a judgment 
against him for personal injuries re- 
sulting from an automobile accident. 

William Brill, Docket No. 19#§87. 

Fair market value of certaln real 

estate at Mar. 1, 1913, determined. 
C. W. King, Docket No. 19456. 

The merchantable stock in trade 
of~a going retail business has a 
readily realizable value. 

Walter E. Templeman, Docket No. 20463. 

Certain corporation stock became 
worthless in the taxable year and 





the petitioner sustained a_ loss 
thereby of $39,340.25. 
Stoney Amick and H. H. Stallard, 


Dockets Nos. 21478 and 21480. 

Petitieners held liable as trans- 
ferees under section 280 of the rev- 
enue act of 1926. 

Robe™ B. Keenan, petitioner, Docket No. 
29108. 

Payment of ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses with bor- 
rowed money does not postpone the 
deduction on account thereof to the 
year in which the borrowed money 
is repaid. 

Mrs. L. M. Noland, Administratrix, Es- 
tate.of L. M. Noland, L. H. DuPont, 
Pocket Nos. 35257, &7144. 

For the years 1923 and 1924, Com- 
missioner’s determination of defi- 
ciencies approved for lack, of evi- 
dence to show error. 

For the year 1925, a so-called av- 
erage cost obtained by disregarding 
varying cost of production of differ- 
ent classes of lumber, and disregard- 
ing varying number of feet in each 
grade, is not comparable with the 
market: price of each grade, to de- 
termine whether cost or market is 
lower. 

Irenee DuPont, Docket No. 41368. 
Trust—Income—Insurance: Where 

the petitioner created trusts and the 

income therefrom was used’ for the 
purpose of paying life insurance 
premiums on his own life the income 
of the trusts should be included in 
petitioner’s income under section 
219(h) of the revenue acts of 1924 
and 1926. 


, 


| Frederika Skinner, Docket No. 41568. 


1. Sale price of certain real estate 
determined for computation of tax 
on installment basis under articles 
44 and 45, Regulations 69. 
2. Real Property—Lots: Where 
real estate is bought for the purpose 
of resale and is divided into lots, 
the cost should be equitably pro- 
portioned to the several lots and 
the gain or loss calculated on each 
lot sold. 
Horn & Hardart 
Docket No. 41764. 
_ 1. Accounting—Bonus: Where pe- 
titioner kept its books on basis of 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30 and set up 
on its books during the taxable years 
certain sums for the payment of a 
bonus to employes, but the liability 
and payment thereof was based on 
employe’s salary from Dec. 1 to Dec. 
1, and dependent on the continuance 
“of the employe in petitioner’s serv- 
ice until Dec. 1 of each year, the 
bonus is not deductible in the year 
in which so set up on iis books, but 
in year when liability became fixed 
and payment was made. 

2. Commissions and fees paid to 
‘agents and attorneys for securing a 
loan are not deductible in full in the 
year when paid, -but should be 
spread proportionately over the life 
of the loan. 

3. Loss claimed on furniture, fix- 
tures and apparatus contained in 
building condemned by city for pub- 
lice purposes and not compensated 
for in the award of damages should 
be allowed as a loss for useful value 
of an asset permanently abandoned. 

4. Respondent’s determination of 
depreciation for the respective tax- 
able years on property used by pe- 
titioner in its business approved be- 
cause it appears to be a reasonable 
allowance for such purpose. 


Virginia Will Audit Books 
Of Distributors of Gasoline 


State of Virginia: 

Richmond, Aug. 6. 
An audit of the 117 gasoline distribu- 
tion companies doing business in Virginia 
has been started, according to T. McCail 
Frazier, who is in charge of gasoline 


Baking Compaiy, 





| tax collections. 


| York City. Continuous waves only to be} 
used; frequency 860 kilocycles. (Between 1! 
and 7:30 a. m.) 

Pan American Airways, 
New York, -granted construction 





210, 5,690 and 8,015 kilocycles day only; 
15 and 300 w. 

WAPI, Alabama Polytechnic Inst., Birm- 
jingham, Ala., granted special authority to 
| broadcast from 6 to 7 p. m. Aug. 5 (central | 
| standard time). | 
Broadcasting Applications Received: 
WNBH, Irving Vermilya, trading as New 
| Bedford Broadcasting Company, 725 te to | 





ant St., New Bedford, Mass., license to 
cover construction permit issued Apr. 28, 
1930 to install new 

WDOD, 
Brainerd 


equipment. 

Chattanooga Radio Co., Inc, 
Community, Tenn., request for | 
|authority to voluntarily assign license to | 
the WDOD Broadcasting Corporation. | 

KGDY, J. Albert Loesch and Geo. W. 
| Wright, Main Street, Oldham, S. Dak., li- 
cense to cover construction permit issued 
Mar. 21, 1930, to move transmitter to one- 
half mile north of north addition to Huron, 
S. E. 20 acres of N. E. one-quarter %5-111-62, 
South Dakota, move studio to 847 Dakota 
Avenue, Huron, install new equipment and 
increase power from 15 w. to 100 w. on 
1,200 kilocycles. 

KFQU, W. E. Riker, Holy City, Calif., 
license to cover construction permit issued 
May 20, 1930, to make changes in equipment. 

KTM, Pickwick Broadcasting Corporation, 
|Near Ocean Park Boulevard, Santa Monica, 
Calif., modification of license to change | 
|time assignment from sharing with KELW | 
to unlimited, on 780 kilocycles. 


casting): | 

WDA, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., | 
|Rocky Point, N. Y., license to cover con- | 
struction permit for 9,480 kilocycles, 
kw. limited public service. WDB, license 
to cover construction permit for 6,717.5 
kilocycles, 80 kw., limited public service. 
W2XBZ, license to cover construction per- 
mit for 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300, 
25,700, 34,600, 51,400 and 60,000 to 400,000 
W2XBL, license to cover construction per- 
mit for 60,000 to 400,000 kilocycles and 
above 401,000 kilocycles, 1 w. 

Fred W. Christian Jr., portable in Sixth 
| District, construction permit for experi- 
;mental frequencies, 1 kw. (new). 
| Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, port- | 
able to be used in metropolitan area of | 
|New York City, renewal of experimental 
|license for 860 kilocyecles, 500 w. 
| WME, The Intercity Radio Telegraph 
Company, Duluth, Minn, renewal of limited 
public license for 184, 194 kilocycles, 1 kw.; 
renewal of coastal license for 410, 134, 5,525, 
$3. 454, 165, 171, 4,116, 8,630 kilcycles, 

we : 





| 


Information 


Applications Received (Other than Broad- | Illinois 


80 | INinois—Eleventh Annual 


An examination of the books of three 
of the smaller companies showed that 
they were not as careful as they should 


Inv., North Beach, be in making reports to the State, Mr. 
: permit | Frazier stated orally. No charge of dis- 
| specifying frequencies 278, 2,262, 3,070, 12,- {honesty followed these audits, 


he ex- 
plained, but the errors discovered re- 
sulted in the collection of about $5,000 
additional gasoline tax money and it 
was therefore decided to audit all the 
companies. 


. 


Change in Pipe Line Tax 
To Be Reeommended in Iowa 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Aug. 6. 


The State Board of Assessment and 


| Review is planning to recommend to the 


next legislature that pipe lines be taxed 
in the same manner as telephone and 
telegraph companies, aecording to an 


joral announcement by Chairman Louis 
. Cook. 





State Books and 
Publications 





regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 

Message to the Special Session of 
the Fifty-sixth General Assembly of Il- 
linois, by Louis L. Emmerson, Governor, 
Springfield, 1930. 

Report of th 


Department of Trade and Commerce o 
Illinois, H. U. Bailey, Director, Division 
of Fire Prevention, Springfield, 1927-28. 
Illinois—Tenth Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce of 
Illinois, Division of Fire Prevention, H. 
U. Bailey, Director, Springfield, 1926-27, 
Illinois—The Roster of Officers of the Hi- 





linois National Guard and the Illinois 
Naval Militia, Goy. Louis L. Emmerson, 
Commander-in-Chief, Springfieid, 1929. 

| Kansas—Third Annual Report of the Jue 
dicial Council of Kansas, J. C. Ruppen- 

| __ thal, Secretary, Topeka, 1929. 

| Kansas—The Division of Water Resources 


to the Kansas State Board of Agricule 
ture, Geo. S. Knapp, Chief Engineer, To- 
peka, 1929. 

Ohio—Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of 
the Ohio Valley Improvement Associa- 
tion, Oscar F, Barrett, President, Colume 
bus, 1929, 

- 


. 
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Public Utilities 


Postal Service 
Reorganized in 


19 Large Cities 


New Methods Are Result of, 
Survey by Post Office De-| 
partment; No Regular, 
Employes Dropped 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

Lion of ‘New York, Chicago, Philadelphia | 
hnd Baltimore, the surveys have been | 
tompleted and the methods of operation | 
hdopted are already in effect. There are 
still to be made some minor changes in| 
‘he service in the four cities mentioned | 
above before the plan is inaugurated. 

It is the intention of the Department | 
to carry on these surveys until the 55) 
largest post offices throughout the coun- 
try have been included in the plan, ee 
whose yearly receipts are $1,500,000 an 

pwards. The next largest offices to be} 
given attention will be those in the west- 
ern part of the country. Following this, 
Some additional eastern cities, including | 
Brooklyn, will complete the survey. 

Reforms Inaugurated 

As a result of the surveys conducted 
in the cities mentioned, reforms which | 
will make for better business and more 
effigient service have been inaugurated, 
w¥@hout in the least cutting off any nec-! 
essary benefits or 
fore ‘enjoyed by the patrons of these | 
offices, either in the business or resi- | 
dential sections. 

In the first instance, the distribution | 
land dispatch of letter mail in each one of 
the cities has been advanced, enabling | 
earlier train deliveries than heretofore. | 
This has been accomplished through the 
adoption of standardized methods at all 
lof the postoffices 
the individual systems found to be in op- | 
eration at the time of the survey. 

Then there has been established 
form collection and delivery service in the 
large cities. In some cities it was found, 
that there were too many collections 
which business did not warrant while in 
others the collections were too few. In 
leach of the cities collectidns are every 
half hour in the business districts, while 
in certain congested centers collections 
lare made every 20 minutes from mail 
boxes und chutes in the large office build- 
ings.y This mail is placed on the first! 
train available after its collection and 

istribution for points of destination. 

An adequate collection system has 
been established in residential sections of 
the cities affected. For the first time | 
there is in operation an interchange of 

ail between stations which results in 
the delivery the same afternoon of all | 
mail collected in the morning hours. 
morning, afternoon and evening collec- 
tion, with an additional evening collec- | 
ion, where necessary, has been put into | 
effect in all residential sections under 
the new system. 

Uniform System of Accounting 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


conveniences hereto- | 


instead\ of continuing | 


a uni- 


A| 


For the first time there has been in- | 


stalled in these post offices a uniform 
system of accounting which will result | 
in benefit both to the offices affected and 
the Department as well. 

As a result of early collections and | 
oe a great deal of night work | 

performed by clerks and carriers 

- be eliminated. 

“With all this rearrangement and im- 
provement in methods at these offices,” 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


eclared Arch Coleman, Assistant Post- | 


master General, “there has not been a 
single regular ‘postal employe dropped 
from the service, despite reports to the 

-ontrary from various sources. 
more, the Department has no intention | 
lof getting rid of the services of a single 
clerk or carrier in the future. This sur- 
vey was not undertaken with the view 
of carrying out an economy program in| 
post offices throughout the country but | 
simply and solely for the purpose of | 
placing the postal service on a sound| 
and practical business basis with uni- 
form methods of operation in force at 
each of the offices. The Department is 
doing absolutely nothing which is not 
done in all successful industrial institu- 
tions. We merely want to accomplish 
the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. 

“Postmasters and supervisors are en- 
thusiastic over the changes made at their 
offices and reports they have received | 
from patrons of their respective offices | 
indicate that a vast majority of mail 
users, both in the business and residen- 
tial sections, are giving their whole- 
hearted support and praise to the meth- 
ods now in vogue. Complaints have been 
few and far between and they have not 
been based on any well founded reasons.” 


Hearing on New York 
Electric Rates Is Set 


Public Service Commission to 
Consider Plan August 12 


State of New York: 
Albany, Aug. 6. 


£ a meeting of the Public Service| 
Commission Aug. 5 it was decided to| 


start hearings on the proposed new elec- 
tric rate schedules submitted by M. S. 
Sloan, president, of the New York Edi- 
son Co., at the New York offices of the 
Commission Aug. 12, according to an| 
announcement by the ‘Chairman, Milo R.| 
Maltbie. 

The purpose of the hearing, the order 
issued by the Commission states, is to 
inquire and determine “whether the pres- 
ent rates and rate structures of the 
New York Edison Co., the United Elec- 
tric Light and Power Co., the Brooklyn 


Further- | 


| 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
\ 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Accounting Office 


United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 


BEING 


Seager cori eee Rates 


Bank Loans and Investments in July 
Reviewed by Federal: Reserve aie 


HE BANKING situation during July was character- 
ized by a continuance of pronounced ease, under the 
persisting influence of the same conditioning cir- 
cumstances as in other recent months. While there was a 
temporary increase in the demand for currency over the 
Fourth of July holiday, such as always happens at this 
season, the subsequent return of currency from circula- 
tion was of even larger proportions. About $170,000,000 
additional currency was called out between the last Wed- 
nesday in June and the first Saturday in July, but by the 
last Wednesday in July—which usually marks the low 
point for the year—the same amount had come back along 
with about $30,000,000 more. This net inflow of $30,000,- 
000 from circulation came at about the same time as, and 
fully compensated for, a net outflow of gold to foreign 
countries, so that the loss of gold was without immediate 
influence on conditions in the money market. The gold 
exports, which went to France and Canada, reflected 
strength in the foreign exchanges, which was in turn a 
reflection of ease in our own money market. Under the 
prevailing conditions, as regards money in circulation and 
gold movements, the reserve position of the member banks 
continued easy. Their reserve balances almost always 
fluctuate consider ably from day to day and varied in July 
by more than $90, 000,000 between the lowest and highest 
points, but the daily average for the month was about 
$30,000,000 above the corresponding figure for June, and, 
excepting for January, 1928, and November, 1929, was 
at a new high level. Member bank borrowings at the 
reserve banks, on the other hand, now amounting to 
about $200,000,000, or one-twelfth of their aggregate re- 
serve balances, declined during July and toward the end 
of the month were at as low a level as has been reached 
at any time in recent years. Member bank credit out- 
standing, as measured by the total loans and investments 
of member banks in leading cities, increased by $100,- 
000,000 from the end of June to the end of July to the 
highest level that has ever prevailed except for a brief 
period last Autumn. A further decline in loans on se- 
curities which brought these back to the May level and 
a renewed decline in “all other” loans were accompanied 
by a further increase of about $200,000,000 in the banks’ 
holdings of investments which at $6, 290,000,000 on July 
30 were at the highest leyel on record, about 75,000,000 
above the previous high point reached in the early Summer 
of 1928 
A 

Preliminary figures have recently become available, 
through the cooperation of the Federal reserve banks and 
the courtesy of the Comptroller of the Currency, showing 
for a comparatively recent date—June 30—a classifica- 
tion of member bank loans and investments that is both 
more inclusive and more detailed than that made avail- 
able in the current reports of member banks in leading 
cities. These figures, which are summarized in the ac- 
companying table, show that a growth of $580,000,000 
in member bank credit during the quarter reflected a 
growth of nearly $850,000,000 in their combined holdings 
of investments in securities and loans on securities— 
offset by a decrease of about $270,000,000 in “all other” 
loans. The different classes of loans secured by stocks 
and bonds are shown in the second table, from which it 
appears that the growth of $345,000,000 in security loans 
reflected a small decrease in loans to banks, absence of 
change in loans to brokers in New York City, and in- 
creases of $120,000,000 and $245,000.000, respectively, in 
security loans to brokers and dealers in securities out- 
side New York City and to other customers borrowing 
on stocks and bonds. ‘ 

A 
All member banks (millions of dollars), June 30, 1930* 
Mar. 27, 1930, B; change for quarter, C. 

A B 
35,633 35,056 
10,680 
14,518 
10,435 

4,059 
6,376 
10,680 

230 


Loans and investments—total .. 
Loans on securities ... 
All other loans ae 
Investments—total ; 
United States securities 
Other securities “~ 
Loans on securities—total . 
To banks ‘ 
To brokers and ‘dealers in se- 
eurities in New ork City.. 3 
To brokers and dealers in se- 
curities elsewhere 82 


6 
To others .... iden 7,271 


57 
3 117 
) ,024 246 


*Figures for June 30 are preliminary and subject to revision. 

During this same veriod, as shown by the figures of the 
New York Stock Exchange, there was a decreose of more 
than $900,000,000 in brokers’ borrowings at New York 
City, from all classes of lenders, and the absence of any 
change for the period in member bank loans of this de- 
scription makes it clear that the whole of this decrease 
was due to the withdrawal from the stock market, at a 
time when rates obtainable there were becoming progres- 
sively less remunerative, of street loans placed by non- 
banking lenders and by nonmember banks. 

By combining statistics from the member bank call re- 
port and the monthly reports of the New York Stock 
Exchange, it is possible to arrive at a more comprehensive 
figure than has heretofore been available for aggregate 
loans secured by stocks and bonds. This aggregate, here 
designated as total reported security loans, includes those 
specifically reported on call dates by all member banks 
and in addition thereto a part of the brokers’ borrowings 
at New York City reported by the Stock Exchange—the 
part arrived at after subtracting the call date figures of 
member bank loans to brokers in New York. It includes 
no security loans for nonmember banks or nonbanking 
lenders except those made at New York to members of 
the Stock Exchange. The compilation is available for 
quarterly intervals from October, 1928, to June, 1930, and 
is given in the table, which shows separately the security 
loans of the member banks, by class of loan, and of other 
lenders on securities. Examination of the table shows 
that the total of reported security loans was at its peak 
last October and that since then it has decreased by about 
$4,925,000,000 of which about $600,000,000 was in the sec- 
ond quarter of this year. On June 30, however, the mem- 
ber banks had outstanding a larger volume of loans on 
securities than on any preceding call date and about $365,- 
000,000 more than on Oct. 4, 1929. 

A 

Total reported securities loans (in 

Table ‘shows call date and total of all loans, 


millions of dollars) 
col, A. Loans 


by member banks, total, B; to banks*. C: to brokers in New 
York City, D; to brokers elsewhere, E; to others, F. Loans 
by other ienders+ shown in col. G, 
A B Cc 
. 12,429 8,819 274 
. 14,062 10,172 269 
14,613 9,€93 274 
15,144 10,094 
16,974 10,314 
12,835 10,505 
aoe 10,334 
2,050 10,680 


E 
850 
vid 

1,014 
921 
939 


1928—Oct. 3 
Dec. 31 

1929—Mar. 27. 
June 29. 
Oct; 4... 
Dec, 31. 

1930—Mar. 27 
June 30% 


3,610 
3,890 
4,920 
5,050 
6,660 
803 2,330 
706 7,02 2. 310 
823 you 1,370 


ND bt bet BD et DD ee 


“Security loans to banks estimated for 
half of total loans to banks. 
7Total borrowings at New York as reported for end of 
month by members of Stock Exchange minus loans to brokers 
in New York as reported for call dates by all member banks; 
resulting figures, except in December and June, reflect in 
part differences in these dates. 
Figures for June 30, 1930, 
revision. 
A 


The call date classification of bank loans now: distin- 
guished between (1) those which reflect, in combination 
with investment holdings, the member banks’ open market 
policy, and (2) those which reflect the banks’ direct deal- 
ings with their own customers. Duri ing the second quarter, 
as appears from the table, it, was in the open market 
portfolio that about $500,000,000 of the increase in mem- 
ber bank credit occurred, while loans to customers, though 
altering somewhat in composition during the quarter, in- 
creased but $65,000,000. The increase in the open market 
holdings of the banks, furthermore, was neither in any 
of the classes of open market loans nor in holdings of 
United States Government securities but altogether in 
other securities. The detailed figures of these holdings 
are not yet available for June; in March they consisted 
of bonds to the extent of about 80 per cent, stocks to the 
extent of about 12 per cent, and miscellaneous securities, 
largely of short term, to the extent of about 8 per cent. 

A 
Member bank loans and investments (exclusive of loans 
to banks) (In millions of dollars ): June, 1930°, A; Mar. 
27, 1980, B; change for quarter, C , 


1928 and 1929 at 


preliminary and subject to 


A 
35,102 
21,559 
8, 093 

3,127 


10,339 


Loans and investments—total 
Loans to customers—total .. 
Secured by stocks and bonds ... 
Secured by real estate eis 
Otherwise secured and unsecured rare 
Open-market loans and investments— 
tal 
Open-market loans—total 
Dollar acceptances purchased 
Foreign acceptances purchased 
Commercial paper purchased 
‘Street loans tae oe 
Investments 10,435 
United ane | 4,059 
Other 6,376 


to- 
1; 3 543 
3,108 
169 
V1 
dil 


357 


secur itie 28 
securities 


“Figures for 
Vision 
York City. 


June 30 are preliminary 


and subject to re- 
‘Loans to brokers and dealers in 


securities at New 


A 


These changes are in accord with developments during 
the quarter in the general money market, where bond 
prices shewed a tendency to advance despite relatively 
heavy flotations of new issues while interest rates charged 
on open-market loans declined to unusually low levels. 
Rates on bank loans to customers also declined, but stili 
yielded a return to the bank that was well above that to 
be obtained on loans in the open market. Under these 
circumstances those member banks having additional 
funds available for investment at a time when the demand 
for loans from their customers was inactive naturally 
chose to employ the greater part of them in purchasing 
securities, both in view of the low return on short term 
loans in the open market and also in view of the rapid 
decline in rates which accompanied efforts to place addi- 
tional funds in this category of loans. 

The nature of these developments becomes more evi- 
dent when comparison is made, as in the accompanying 
table, between changes for the quarter in the composi- 
tion of member bank credit at city banks where an in- 
creasing volume of funds was available for investment 
and at country banks where seasonal influences operated 
toward a contraction of loans and investments. The table 
shows that the demand for loans from customers taken 
as a whole showed little change at either type of bank 
and that city banks chose to employ the greater part of 
the increased funds which came into their possession in 
purchases of investments which increased by $435,000,000 
rather than in short term open-market loans which in- 
creased for this type of bank by $190,000,000. Country 
banks, on the other hand, increased their holdings of in- 
vestments by only $65,000,000 and met the full seasonal 
contraction in their open-market portfolio by withdraw- 
ing loans to the extent of $180,000,000 from the short- 
term open markets. 


A 


Classification of member bank loans and investments (ex- 
clusive of gjoans to banks). (Preliminary figures in millions 
of dollars): amount June 30, 1930, city banks*, A; country 
banks, B. Change from Mar. 27, 1930, city banks*, C; country 
banks, D: 

A B Cc 
22 044 13,060 + 696 
13,355 8,208 67 
2 792 317 J 193 on 
5,897 4,539 + 436 


D 


Loans and investments—total ... - 118 
Loans to customers 
Open-market loans 


Inve stments 


79 
64 


*Central reserve and reserve city banks 


A 


From about the end of July to some time in September 
or October the principal factor in the banking situation 
is usually the Autumn increase in the demand for cur- 
rency, which has approximated in recent years about 
$150, 000, 000. In order to meet this demand, in the ab- 
sence of gold imports, an equivalent amount of reserve 
bank credit in some form is seasonally drawn into use. 
At the present time, with member banks indebted to the 
reserve banks in smaller amount than at this season of 
any other year since 1924 and having in their portfolios, 
as shown by June reports, a substantial volume of accept- 
ances, they enter this Autumn the period of seasonal in- 
crease in currency demand in an exceptionally easy po- 
sition. 


(The foregoing, made public Aug. 6 by the Federal Reserve Board, is the full text of a statement which will 
appear in the August issue of the Féderal Reserve culletin.) 


section 4 of the act of July 1, 
payment, 
10 per cent thereof, of additional compen- 
of $5 
reason of outstanding efficiency, 


489, and the 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 


sation at the rate 


crease to be subject 

344 per cent for the 

men’s Relief Fund. 
A-32748. (S) 


fication Board- 
sification Board, 
original classification 
amended, 
of positions, 
Operator” 


The Comptroller General of the 


such as 


the range prescribed 
act of 1923, as 


(August 2, 
Classification 

employes—Jurisdiction of Personnel Classi- | 
—Brookhart 
There is no authority in the Pegsonnel Clas- | 
under the terms of the 


to create new grades or 


and ““Monotype Casterman, 


amended, 


sary, therefore, in many instances. or class. 


Decision of June 29, 1929, 


1930, eae eae wee ua ee aor ace ae 
not exceeding 


Employes 
or salary 


who received only 
rate on July 1, 


one 
to 


month 
such 
to the deduction of 
Policemen and Fire- 
1980.) 

of civilian 


by 
in- 


per | held June 30, 1928, and who, 


of 
step 


law, are 
or salary 


}out authority 
| additional 
July 


rate 


Salary Act.|transferred, provided 
lof that grade, 
A-32791. 


over to 


(July 31, 1930.) 


of or as| Vessels forfeited 


classes | 


act 1923, 


step | 
1928, under the 
| provisions of the Welch Act, in the grade | 
subsequently, 
have been transferred to a grade created 
| by the Personnel Classification Board with- 
entitled to an 
effective | | 
+, 1930, under the terms of the Brook- | 
hart Salary Act in the grade from which 


such advancement 
|does not exceed the maximum salary rate 


end turned 
Treasury Department—Expenses. 


“Monotype Keyboard | The same procedure is to be followed in 


” 


vehicles, 
act of Mar. 3, 
1930.) 


in the classification | 
for any proce) 
A-27506. | 


1925, 43 Stat. 1116, 


each | turning over to the Treasury Department 
with a range of compensation not within; vessels for official use as in the case of 
pursuant, to the provisions of the 
(Aug. 
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Aviation 


TRL Tanne and Inch te Tah, | Estimate Made Mots Agency Sosined |Tnvestment Right Made 
On Manufacture | 


| Aeronautics Branch Figures 
Show 1,325 Airplanes of 
Various Types Delivered! 


In First Half of 1930 


Airplanes manufactured in the United 


of 1930 totaled 1,325, according to a 
final estimate by the Aeronautics Branch | 
;of the Department of Commerce made | 
public Aug. 6, which follows in full text: 
| The report is based on a record of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| identification marks issued at the close 
of business on Aug. 1 to aircraft manu- | 


|factured since Jan. 1, 1930. There is a | 
| possibility, however, that there still may 
be a few aircraft for which licenses or 
|identification marks have not yet been | 
| sought. 

| In addition to the 1,325 aircraft manu- 
|factured for civil use, 359 military air- 
|eraft were delivered to the Army and 
| Navy during this six-month period, which | 
| places the total final estimate of pro- | 
| duction at 1,684. Of the aircraft manu- 


| the year, 148 were exported. 


Exclusive of the number of planes ex- 
| ported, there were 562 monoplanes and | 
598 biplanes manufactured during the 
period. Of the total number of mono- 
planes, 271 were open-cockpit land planes, 
with carrying capacities of one, two or 
three persons; 275 were cabin land planes | 
with carrying capacities for 1 to 10} 
and over. Monoplane flying boats manu- 
factured totaled 5; planes convertible to | 
land or seaplanes, 4, and amphibians, 7. | 

Of the-total number of biplanes, 493 | 
were open-cockpit land planes carrying | 
from one to five persons. But eight 
cabin biplanes, carrying from three to 
seven persons, were built. Biplane fiy- | 
ing boats totaled @8; convertibles, 49, 
and amphibians, 30. 


Number and Type 


The report gives the number of each 
jtype manufactured and also whether 
they are single or multi-engined ant 
The report follows: 
Monoplanes: 
Open cockpit (land pee ): 

One plag 

Two an 

Three place 


Total open 


Cabin (land plane): 
One place 

Two place 

Three place 

Four place ,.. 
Five place .... 

Six place 

Seven to ten place 
Over 10 place 


Total cabin .... 
Flying boats 
Convertibles .. 
Amphibians . 


Total 
Biplanes: 
Open cockpit (land plane): 
One place Sxo ware 
Two place 
Three place 
Five place 


monoplanes ... 


TOM? ODEN coceccaccenceus 


Cabin (land plane): 
Three place 

Four place ... 
Six place 

Seven place 


Total cabin 4 
Flying boats 
Conve ertible s 
Amphibians ...... 


| Total biplanes 

| Planes manufactured for expe rimental 
purposes for which complete in- 
formation is not available 

Military airplane deliveries 

| Airplanes exported ... 


Grand total .. 


| *Two 
engine 
{Two 


multi 
planes. 


multi-engine 

planes. Five 
multi-engine planes. §Kight multi- 
}engine planes. One multi-engine plane. 
|**Does not include planes manufactured 
| during 1929 that were exported during first 
|} six months of 1930. 


| —_— 
‘Massachusetts ical 
Reduces Electricity Rates 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Aug. 6. 


The Massachusetts Publie Utilities 
Commission has issued an order calling 
| for a reduction # 1 cent, from 8% to 
7% cents per kilowatt-hour, in the maxi- 
mum rate charged in three classes by 
|the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of 
| Boston. 
|hearing conducted by the Commission 
amounted to more than 1,200 pages. 


The Commission reduced the first step, 
or the so-called maximum rate in three 
classes of the company’s schedules, A, 
BandF. All of these rates are arranged 
on a block plan, the maximum being 
charged for a certain number of kilowatt- 
|hours, followed by lower rates for in- 
| creased consumption. 

The A rate, which applies to office and 
store consumers of current, is reduced 
a cent per kilowatt-hour for the first 
100 kilowatt-hours. Similar savings will 
become effective in the residential class 
for the first 20 kilowatt-hours per month 
and in the small power-user class for the 
first 40 kilowatt-hours per month, 

Charles J. Edgar, president of the Edi- 
son Electric Illvminating Co. of Boston, 
stated that the company accepts the de- 


planes. Six 
multi-engine 





Of Civil Aireraft 





| Department of Commerce licenses and | 


jand the Citizens 


| stored. 
jcourts and Judge Horsky 


| 


|factured for civil use since the first of 
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Insurance 


Montana Agency Sustained 
In Gas Rate Controversy! 


State of Montana: | 

The State Supreme Court, in a decision 
rendered July 29, reversed the ruling of 
Judge A. J. Horsky, of the district court 
in Helena, restraining the State Public! 
| Service Commission from enforcing a 25-| 
cent minimum rate on the Great North-! 
ern Utilities Company, which serves' 
Shelby, Mont., with natural gas. The| 
case was remanded to the district court} 
(for further proceding. 

During a rate controversy in Shelby | 
| between the Great Northern Company 
Gas Company, = 
Great Northern cut its 25-cent rate to 2 
cents. The State Commission, on om 
of the Citizens Company, found gas could | 


Helena, Aug. 6. | 


States for civil use in the first six months | not be distributed at a profit at that 


figure and ordered the 25-cent rate re- 
The Great Northern entered the 
restrained the 
| Commission. 


‘Rates for Soeuth Relief 
Termed Up to Railroads 


[Contmued from Page 1.) 
|tigates sufficiently to determine the jus- | 
| tification of the proposed reduction in| 
rates. 

Temporarily reduced rates on certain 
|products in drouth-stricken sections of | 
|the country, particularly in the South- 
west, under the stated procedure, is not 
juncommon, Commissioner McManamy 
|said. Such occurrences, usually on a 
localized or small scale, happen aimost 
annually in certain localities. 

President Hoover, in a recent. state- 
|ment, appealed to the railroads of the 
country to “get together” and decide upon 
jmeans to. ship livestock from the 
|drouth-stricken regions to better pas- 
|turage, or to ship feed for the starving 


icattle into the stricken sections. 


The stenographic record of the | 


jie, 


| $1,935,000; 
| miums 


| changes— Se $20,179; 


| 
| . District of ¢ — 
| 


Emergency rail tariffs providing 
relief, may take the form of lower rates | 
}on livestock from the drouth regions to | 
| good pasturage, or from the drouth re- 
|gions to good pasturage and return, or 
upon feed into the afflicted territory. 


‘Blue S Sky’ ‘Law Asked 
For Washington. D.C. 


for 


Investor 
ight by Insurance ‘e Official 


|Protection of Stock 


Sou 


Washington, Aug. 
The annual report of the erect 


Thomas M. Baldwin 
Jv, covering the business done in the 
District of Columbia in 1929 by author-| 
}ized insurance companies, jusi made pub- | 
recommends that a “blue sky” law! 
|be enacted for the District to protect 
investors in new insurance 
stocks and that a full time actuary be! 
employed to verify valuations of policies 
and to assist in examination work. 

The report states that insurance pre- 
miums collected in the District during 
1929 totaled $34,226,540, while losses paid 
amounted to $10,155,443. These figures 
are subdivided as follows Stock and 
mutual life companies premiums, $22,- 
210,435; losses, $5,302,919. Fraternals 
premiums, $680,434; losses, $435,348. In- 
dustrial and assessment life—premiums, 
$726,787. Fire— -pre- 

losses, $1,059,593. 
Marine—premiums, $995,701; losses, 
$252,081. (¢ aaety premiums, $5,884,- 
794; losses, $2,363,994. Reciprocal ex- 
losses, $ % $14,- 


dent of Insurance, 


losses, 


$2, > 499, 997; 


1772. 


| $189,656 as compared with 1928 
|} losses increased $438,658. 
fon 


;a 


}of Cincinnati, 


| 29, 
| this 





| far 


| inates 


(le 
Fire declined 
while 

The loss ratio 

fire business in 1929, according to 

the report, was 42.4 per cent as com- 
pared with 23.1 in 1928 and an average 
of 34.4 for the last 11 years 


insurance premiums 


Tax on Gr eres ance 
Protested in | Ilinois 


Ohio Company $ Says Fee 
Premiums Already Taxed 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 6. 
Judge Charles G. Briggle of the Sang- |‘ 
amon County Cireuit Court has issued 
temporary injunction restraining the 
Director of the State Department of 
| Trade and Commerce, Leo H. Lowe, from | 
| paying over to the State treasurer the 
sum of $11,166 paid under protest by 
the Union Central Life. Insurance Co.,, 
Ohio, as part of its an- 
nual privilege tax for doing business | 
in Illinois. 
In a bill filed in the 
the 
sum represented reinsurance pre- 
miums paid to various reinsuring com- 
panies which pay a privilege tax in 
Illinois on business done in the State. 
The tax was imposed under section 2; 
of the Illinois “act in relation to the 
taxation of non-resident corporations, 
companies and associations for the privi- 
lege of doing an insurance business in 
this State,” commonly known as the re- 
taliatory law. 
Discrimination Alleged 

The complainant alleges that this sec-| 
tion is “tuneonstitutional and void in so 
as it is not uniform as to the class on 
it operates because it discrim- 
unreasonably between insurance! 
corporations which may have paid rein- 
surance premiums or which may have 
received reinsurance premiums; because} 
it provides a tax for the privilege of 
doing business in Illinois having in its| 
measurement no relation as to. the, 
amount of reinsurance premiums paid 
or received; because it deprives your 
orator of property without due process} 
of law; because it provides an undue | 


circuit court July 


which 


| 
Superintendent of Insurance, 


| that 
| State 


| Millers 


company | 


insurance company alleged that| 


burden on interstate commerce.’ 


Investment Right 
Of Insurers Held 
To Be Restricted 


Attorney General of Illinois 
Says State Police Power Is 
Superior to Charter That 
Allows Latitude 


State of Tlinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 6. 


The provisions of the charter of an 
Illinois fire insurance company, grant- 
|ing it the right to invest its funds as it 
desires, do not control over the Illinois 
statute relating to the investments of 


| fire insurance companies, the Attorney 


EK. Carlstrom, has held 
opinion sent to the State 
Harry W. 
This holding, the opinion ex- 
is based upon the theory that 
the legislation was enacted under the 
police power of the State, the charter 
being issued under the implied condition 
it subject to the power of the 
to impose such regulations as 
satety of the public may require. The 
opinion follows in full text: 


Dear Sir: I have your communication 
of the 24th ultimo, in which you enclose 
a copy of a letter received from the 
National Insurance Company, 
with reference to investments made by 
said company. You also enclose opinion 
of Bates, Hicks & Folonie, attorneys, of 
Chicago, Tl. 


Investments Described 
You call my attention to the fact that 
said company’ was organized under a 
special act of the Legislature in 1865. 
You also call attention to section 22 of 
said charter, which reads, in part, 
follows: 


“The said company, through its officers 

or board of diéctors, may invest, loan 
and employ the funds of said company in 
such way and manner as they may judge 
the interest and welfare of the company 
ay require. 
You request my opinion as to whether 
not the general laws of the State of 
Illinois relative to the investment of se- 
curities of fire insurance companies shall 
obtain and control, or whether the pro- 
vision of section 22, above quoted, takes 
said company from without the super- 
Vision the general act as to invest- 
ments, 


You call special atiention to certain 
investments made by said company in 
Canadian bonds and in special tax school 
district bonds of Florida. 


Replying permit me to say that it ap- 
pears from the special act of the Legis- 
lature that said corporation was orig- 
inally organized under the name of 
“Planters Insurance Company” and was 
changed under the General Corporation 
Act to “Fidelity Fire Insurance Com- 
pany” on Aug. 24, 1875, and subse- 
quently changed to its present name, 
“Millers National Insurance Company,” 
on Nov. 1, 1897; that the original act 
fixed the place of business of said cor- 
poration at Springfield, Ill., which was 
subsequently changed under the General 
Corporation Act to Chicago, TIL 


Illinois Court Decisions 


Illinois courts have held fre- 
quently that insurance is affected with 
a public interest. It would seem to me 
that legislation designed to protect the 
reserve liability of the company to its 
policyholders and concerning the invest- 
ment of funds therefor was enacted un- 
der the police power of the State, by 
virtue of such public interest in the in- 
surance business. 

It was held 
Chicago City 
170, that 


“Whatever 


Oscar 
recent 


General, 
ina 


Hanson. 
plained, 


is 


as 


of 


The 


Venner vy, 
Company, 246 III. 


in the _ of 
Railway 


grants, stipulations or re- 
strictions may be found in a charter of 
a corporation, it is within the power of 
subsequent Legislatures to render it sub- 
ject to general laws enacted under the 
police power of the State.” 


Continuing, the court said: 


“Tt also held that the right to 
adopt such police regulations for the 
safety of the people is a fundamental 
principle lying at the very foundation 
of government itself and may be exer- 
cised by the Legislature upon individuals 
and corporations alike; that when these 
bodies accept their charters, it is ypon 
the implied condition that they are to 
exercise their franchises subject to the 
power of the State to impose such regu- 
lations as the safety of the public may 


was 


| require, 


Protection of = Interest 


In the ease of Keller North Amer- 
ican Insurance Company, “301 Ill. 198, the 
court used the following language: 

“Statutes on insurance are enacted as 
a shicld and not as a sword and they 
declare principles of public policy in the 
protection of the interests of the gen- 
eral public by putting the insurance busi- 
ness on a sound financial basis, as well 
as by guaranteeing the policyholder 
sound insurance.” 

In view of the above, it is my opinion 
that the investment of the funds of said 
insurance company should be made in 
accordance with the provisions of section 


|8 of “An Act to incorporate and to gov- 


ern fire, marine and inland navigation 
insurance companies doing business in 
the State of Illinois,” approved Mar. 11 
1869, as subsequently amended. I would 
suggest, however, that the securities in 
which the company now has said funds 
invested, if of the character and stand- 


jard as those prescribed by our statute, 


in view of the fact that they have been 
approved by a former director of thé De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, be 


|pennitted to remain as investment of said 


Edison Co., Inc., the New York and 
Queens Electric Light and Power Co. 
and Bronx Gas and Electric Co., or any 
of them, are unjust or unreasonable or 
should be changed either in accordance 
with the suggestion made in the com- 
munication of Mathew S. Sloan or other- 
wise.” Mr. Sloan is president of all 
of the companies involved except the 
Bronx Gas and Electric Co. 


company if by reason of a sudden trans- 
|fer thereof serious loss would he in- 
curred to said company, giving to said 
|company reasonable time within which 
to substitute securities. 

As requested by you, I am returning 
to you the copy of opinion of Bates, 

1930 193 1929 Hicks & Folonie and copy of the printed 
3,818,706 23,845,523 27,980,343 | |charter of the Millers National Insur- 


721,789 4,450,061 _ 5,278,1i 38 | ance Company. 
4,899,640 30,734,53 6,237,2 ” 
739,747 5,326,320 oaan'Te8 
1,023,980 6,393,973 7,473,652 
1,652, 008 10,578,159 11,991,376 | 
3,925,520 25,048,455 27,796,652 
974,120 5,686,076 8,440,594 | 
287,759 1,804,783 2,007,685 | ao 
2,153 12,251 31,545; The State Insurance Commissioner, 
684,208 3,869,042 6,401,364| Wilbur D. Spencer, has granted the 
375,514 2,226,456  4,627,042| Abington Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of 
4,721.96 4,729.72 | Abington, Mass., a license to do busis 


4,721.96 N 
80.1 81.5 76.7 |ness in Maine, 


Monthly “Statements of Railroad “Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
June Six months June Six months 
1930 1930 1929 1930 1929 
2,883,754 16,966,764 20,750,834 45,264,753 50,302,207 
435,338 2,860,378 3,214,653 7,787,608 9,340,701 
3,624,045 21,560,996 26,709,308 58,845,113 65,893,597 
558,851 3,089,200 3,717,685 7,654,618 9,114,465 
543,116 3,889,370 65,226,311 11,539,086 13,486,283 
1,135,893 7,217,958 8,130,592 22,570,070 24,702,236 
2,547,336 15,998,990 18,944,998 45,875,135 51,476,613 
1,076,709 5,562,006 17,764,310 12,969,978 14,416,984 
236,765 1,318,210 1,605,238 3 3,260, 704 4,139,136 | 
33 8,204 6,388 | 23,977 61065 


The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-32784. Compensation—Period of 
pension—Department of Justice, An 
ploye of the Department of Justice who | 
was suspended for 30 days without pay | 
effective at close of business May 11 and 
who was restored to a duty and pay status | 
on June 11, and served the balance of 


the month, is entitled to 11-30 of a month’s 


salary for the service rendered in May and : : 
to 20-30 of a month’s salary for the serv- | Maintenance of equipment. . 


ice rendered in June. (Aug. 1, 1930.) | Transportation gp on ** 
A-32749. Compensation—United States | Total expenses incl. other. 

Park Police. The provision in the act | Net from railroad..... 

of Apr. 13, 1928, 45 Stat. 429. requiring | Taxes ........ 

that the salaries of the United States Park | Uncollectible ry. rev., etc 

Police shall be the same as the salaries of | 

the Metropolitan Police of the’District of a — eee Bo 000-00 

Columbia in similar or corresponding e €T TENS... .e++eeee 

| grades, authorizes the extengjpn to mem- | Aver. miles operated....... 

bers of the park police of the benefits of |] Operating ratio ....sssece 


sus- 
em- 

Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
June Six months 

1929 
3,289,634 
553,167 
4,725,977 
816,083 
748,069 
1,309,551 
3,192,303 
1,533,674 
295,690 
R29 
1,2% $7, 155 
1,022,206 
3,188.57 
67.5 


1929 

4,461,182 
936,445 
5,943,954 
: ,022,708 
1,250,924 
1,928,986 
4,681,519 
1,262,485 
305,094 
4,036 
953,305 
641,873 
4,729.72 

78.8 


195 
7,704,105 
1,304,610 
9,955,350 
1,507,026 
1,846,886 
3,555,807 
7,516,080 
2,439,270 

506,514 
3,172 
1,929,584 
1,496,120 
7,592.51 
75.5 


1929 
8,322,217 
1,566,341 

11,010,940 
1,692,463 
2,188,069 
3,995,904 
8,531,970 
2,478,970 

673,189 

1,717 

: a6; 064 

1,329,696 

7,564.57 
77.5 


Freight revenue .....+.++6 
Passenger revenue ....-+... 
Total oper. rev.... 
Maintenance of way....... 


eereeeee 


Rubber Sponges Popular 

Rubber sponges have largely sup-| 
planted natural sponges for bathing and| 
toilet purposes and the latter are finding 
their chief uses in the washing of win- 
dows and automobiles bodies, in factory 
paint shops, household cleaning, pottery 
making, shade sloth and wall paper man- 
ufacture, painting, calcimining and mar- 
ing. (United States Department 
merce.) 


Massachusetts Company 
Granted License in Maine 


State of Maine: 
Auguste, Aug. 6. 


839,511 4,235,592 6,152,684 9,685,277 10,261,066 
610.195 2'951,.211 4.912'375 6.989.851 7,613,892 
3,188.57 3,188.57 7,592.49 7,564.28 


3,188.57 
70.3 14.2 70.9 78.0 78.1 
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Mail Subsidy of Intercoastal Lines 





796) 
Postal Service 






Termed Unwarranted Under Law 





Senator M’Kellar Submits Discussion of Sys- 
tem Held to Be Intended Solely to Meet 


Competition of Foreign Ocean Lines 





The subsidizing of intercoastal steam- 


ship lines by ocean mail contracts, while 
“the law very clearly provides that these 
contracts can be made only for ocean 
routes on which foreign vessels operate 
in competition with American vessels,” 
is alleged in a discussion entitled “The 
Truth About Postal Contracts,’” by John 


which is distinctly domestic, and in which 
foreign vessels may not compete. 
Discussing the responsibility for the 
kind of contracts made under the pres- 
ent merchant marine law, Mr. Nicolson 
declares that the responsibility for the 
contracts which have been made is pri- 
marily with the administration of the 
law, for the text contains no mandate 
that a single contract be made under 
it. ‘The making of each contract was 


. 
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On Car Weighing 
‘At New Orlean: 


Higher Rates Proposed b 
Terminal Company on A 


Interstate Shipments Car 
celed by I. C. C. Order 


Plans of the New Orleans Termina 
Company to‘’increase the charge fo 
weighing and reweighing interstate ca 
load shipments handled in switch move 
ment at New Orleans, has met with dis 
favor at the Interstate Commerce Co: 


Nicolson, former director of several bu-| ee 





RECEIPTS 





reaus of the United States Shipping 
Board, and submitted as a document 
(S. Doc. 210) to the Senate by Senator 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee. 


Discussing the American Line Steam-| 


ship Corporatiog, which he says is en- 
joying the beneht of such a subsidiary, 
Mr. Nicolson said: 

“This line was created and is main- 
tained primarily, if not solely, for inter- 
coastal trade. Its vessels, of course, 
transit the Panama Canal. The contract 
is dated Dec. 19, 1928. In the first In- 
stance only'13-kmnot vessels were required, 
at a time when 18-knot vessels were in 
fact operating on this route. The faster 
vessels (18-knot) haye been substituted, | 
and the compensation exceeds $416,000 
per annum, for 26 outward voyages from 
New York to the Panama Canal Zone. 

“In order to award this contract, the 
Canal Zone was treated as foreign terti- 
tory. If we had a general subsidy law, 
applying only to vessels operating in for- 
eign trade, the question whether the 
Canal Zone is foreign territory would be 
vital. Under the 1928 act no ome is él- 
witled to a subsidy as a matter of right. 
whether the vessels are operating be- 
tween New York and Panama or else-; 
where. The selection of that route for 
a subsidized service was a discretionary 
act by the Post Office Department. In 
selecting it the question primarily in- 
volved was not whether, in a technical | 
sense, the Canal Zone is foreign tertl- 
tory, though that is a qualifying pre- 
requisite when the selection is otherwise 
justified. The main point was, should 
the route be selected as one to be sub 
sidized? And if so, should intercoasta 
vessels be eligible? 


Discrimination Possible 
Against Paci fic Coast 


atl 

“Tf a subsidy to an intercoastal line| 
for mileage between New York and Pan- | 
ama is justified, with the technical pre: | 
requisite met by treating it as a for- 
eign voyage, then with equal 
Subsidy may be justified for the route 
between Panama and San Francisco. If 
this reasoning stands then a subsidy 
could be given for the entire intercoastal 
trip, notwithstanding the visit to Panama 
is only a navigation incident of the trip. 
If our trade with the Canal Zone de- 
mands, and if the law justifies, a sub- 
sidized line from the Atlantic seaboard, 
would it not be discrimination against 
the Pacific coast if not similarly favored? 


“The 1928 act makes it clear that the 
general character of the voyage shall 
control. It provides (sec. 703) that if 
the vessel makes an “intermediate stop” 
‘at an outlying coastwise port, om a voy-| 
age that would otherwise be a voyage 10 | 
foreign trade, such a “stop” will not| 
change the character of the voyage as 4| 
foreign voyage. We think this rule ap-| 
plies here—certainly by analogy, and if| 
it controls when the “intermediate stop” | 
is voluntary, its application seems im-| 
Perative when the “intermediate stop” | 
1s not a normal commercial visit to 4} 
Port of call, but @ necessary part of the 
main voyage; a physically necessary, 
part—as in the present case. | 

“To subsidize the intercoastal water | 
route makes possible lower intercoastal | 
water rates, to the prejudice of the| 
transcontinental railroads. This fact not} 
Only concerns the railroads; it also con-! 
cerns many midwest cities, as distrib-| 


| 


merit 4; 


discretional with the Postmaster General, 
the amount of compensation was en- 
tirely under his control, and the con- 
tract need not have been made if the 
'bidder would not accept the amount ten- 
dered, he said. 


Comparisons Are Cited 
As Examples of Method 


Mr. Nicolson cites as-examples the 
following comparisons of the amount 
paid to various shipping lines under 
ocean mail contracts, and the normal 
rate, that is, the amount which would 
jhave been payable for the same service 
at poundage rates prevailing generally 
under the International Postal Union: 

American Scantic Line, compensation 
lfor 28 voyages: At normal rates, $2,600; 
jamount in fact paid, $260,000. 

American South African Line, com- 
pensation for eight voyages: At normal 
rates, $375; amount in fact paid, $165,- 
000. 

American West African Line, com- 
pensation for 12 voyages: At normal 
lrates, $735; amount in fact paid, $195,- 
000. 

Dollar Steamship Line, compensation 
for 15 voyages: At normal rates, $13,- 
500; amount in fact paid, $728,000. 

Dollar Steamship Line, compensation 
for 15 voyages: At normal rates, $5,950; 
lamount in fact paid, $650,000. 


for 78 voyages: At normal rates, $1,400; 
amount in fact paid, $147,000. 

Export Steamship Corporation, com- 
pensation for 66 voyages: At normal 
rates, $1,770; amount in fact paid, $820,- 
000. 


Grace Steamship Co., compensation 


|for 20 voyages: At normal rates, $30,- 


000; under this contract, $390,000. 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., compensa- 
tion for 34 voyages: At normal rates, 
$165; under this contract, $157,000. — 

Munson Steamship Line, compensation 
for 20 voyages: At normal rates, $33,- 
200; under this contract, $920,000. 

New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co., 
compensation for 33 voyages: At normal 
rates, $35; under this contract, $224,000. 

New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co., 
compensation for 30 voyages: At normal 
rates, $1,360; under this contract, $242, 
000. 

Oceanic & Oriental 
compensation for eight voyages: 


Navigation Co., 
At 


jnormal rates, $535; under this contract, 
| $113,000. 


Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co., 
compensation for seven voyages: At 
normal rates, $145; under this contract, 
$123,000. 

Pac-Argentine-Brazil Line, compensa- 
tion for six voyages: At normal rates, 


|$8; under this contract, $102,000. 


States Steamship Co., compensation 
for 14 voyages: At normal rates, $145; 





junder this contract, $230,000. 


States Steamship Co., compensation 
for eight voyages: At normal rates, 
$133; under this contract, $122,000, 


Administration of Subsidy 
Is Termed Defective 


Subsidies under the present law 
greatly exceed the subsidies under the 
law of 1920, Mr. Nicolson declared, for 
the same services, although the earlier 
subsidies were based on and met the 
requirements of the lines. 

As illustrations of the statement, he 


Eastern Steamship Line, compensatian | 
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Idaho Joins Protest 
| Of Northern Merger 


Further Consideration Asked 
On Consolidation Plan 


| 


| 

The State of Idaho is the latest to 
| join the list of States seeking recon- 
‘sideration and further argument upon 


neer of the Minnesota Railroad and | nah with greatly improved facilities for| from points in Ohi 
vessels entering and leaving the port.| as to that portion 
Where formerly the lightship exhibited | Mississippi River. 
a light of 3,000 candlepower, the new | 


Warehouse Commission, announced. 

Mr. Jurgensen said he received a tele- 
gram from J. J. Murphy, Chairman of 
the South Dakota Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, stating that the Com- 
mission was filing a petition supporting 
the Minnesota petition, filed June 21. 





| Plan of Railroad to Buy 


Rolling Stock Approved| 
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vessel will have a masthead light_of 18,- 
000 candlepower. This new light will 
be visible for 14 miles in clear weather, 
but even when thick or foggy weather 
obscures the light, the radiobeacon sig- 
nal will be heard by vessels when many 
miles away. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





o to points in Colorado, 
of the rate west of the 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 23698.—Western Burlap Bag Co., of | 
Chicago, Ill, v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific Railroad Co. Against a 
rate of $1.18 on carload shipments of. sec- 
ond-hand burlap bags, Rapid City, S. Dak., 
to Chicago, as unjust and unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeds a rate of 85 cents 
contemporaneously in effect in the reverse 
direction. Asks cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rate, 
and reparation. 


No. 23699.—State Docks Commission of 


In a report and order ane publi 
Aug. 5 in I. & -S. Docket Mo. 3429 
the Commission found that the propose 
increased weighing and_ reweighin 
charge is not justified, and ordered th 
suspended schedules containing the i 
creases, canceled. 

The Commission’s decision follows i 
full text: 

By schedules filed to become effectiv 
Mar.. 1, 19380, respondent, New Orlean 
Terminal Company, proposed to increas 
its charge for weighing and reweighin 
interstate carload shipments handled i 
switch movement at New Orleans, La 
from $2.25 to $3.15 per car. Upon pro 
test of the Southern Scrap Material 
pany, Shippers’ Protective League,%in 
Southport Mill, Ltd., of New Orleans 
operation of the schedules was suspende 
until Oct. 1, 1930. Charges will b 
stated in amounts per car. 

_ Respondent is a corporation switc 
ing carload freight at New Orleans fro 
and to the New Orleans & Northeaster 
and the Southern, including interchang 
with connecting lines. It is in effect th 
switching facility at New Orleans of th 
Southern system. 

Labor Cost Estimated 

Respondent's present charge fo 
weighing and reweighing interstate shi 
ments is $2.25, and for intrastate ship 
ments, $3.15. It is proposed to cance 
the charge of $2.25 and thereafter appl 
$3.15 on interstate shipments the sam 
as on intrastate shipments. The servic 
for which respondent proposed to i 
crease its present interstate charge i 
performed on its tracks for the co 
venience of and at the request of th 
consignor or consignee to enable the 
to ascertain the net weight of the ship 
ment upon which to invoice the cus 
tomers. The service incident to thé 
weighing of the car includes such swite 
ing as may be necessary. Occasionall 
a car, after being weighed, is found t 
be overloaded and must be returned t 
the shipper for reduction of the weight 
thereby necessitating a double movement 
In weighing a car for protestant Sout 
ern Scrap Material Company it is nece 
sary for respondent to move the ca 
more than a mile. About 30 minute 
are consumed in the movement, and th 
services of a locomotive, engineer, fire 
man, foreman and two switchmen ar 
utilized. 

Respondent contends that on basis o 
$10 per hour for the use of the locomo 
tive, that amount being the result of 
cost study made by it, $5 would not b 
an unreasonable charge for the servic 
performed Except for the mere state 
ment that a cost study was made, n 
evidence with respect thereto was in 
troduced. In Switching at St. Louis, an 
East St. Louis, 120 I. C. C. 216, @£20 
the following was said with res t 
a detailed cost study introduced for t 
purpose of determining a _ reasdénabl 
switching charge: 

A cost study is ordinarily little mor'| 
than a way rough indication, and eve 
if unusually comprehensive and exac 
it should not be the sole basis for fix 
ing rates. The value of the service t 
the shipper and many practical consid 
erations may be of equal or greater 
portance. 

Protestants contend that the propose 
charge of $3.15 would be unreasonabld 
The Southern Scrap Material Compan 
points out that it has made many ship 
ments of scrap iron over the lines of th 
Southern system which were weighed a 
‘New Orleans by respondent, and that th 


j * Jew Or acai j i yr. G i Rail- 
: ; ee ; ial’ «: ; €\the plans of ‘the Great Northern and} The New Orleans Great Northern Rail- R e 1 ° | Mobile, Ala. v. Gulf and Ship Island R weichi ns a 
baat =, cities whose commercial cited the Munson Steamship Company, | Northern Pacific railroads to unite their road has been authorized by the Inter- ate omp A1INTS || road et al.’ Against proposed reductions | Weighing of numerous cars will be rq 
odies complain even now of the loss of/the Grace Steamship Company, and the | sles tea t to ‘be called inal : |in wharfage, charges for movements of | quired of respondent in the future. 
trade to Pacific ¢ rproperties into one system vo ‘be state Commerce Commission. to assume 


uting centers to interior points. 


“The excellent steamers this company 
has built, in American shipyards, and 
.the obvious intent of their owners to 
Promote American shipping, entitled 
them to every just and lawful considera- 
tion; and they have received it in gen- 
erous loans from the Government at low 
rates of interest, in aid of the building 
of the vessels. But these meritorious 
facts to their credit can not, so long as 
the vessels operate coastwise, justify 
compensation not justified either by the 
Policy or the text of the law. It is prob- 
able that a voyage between two p 
of continental United States will mever 
be included in a subsidy plan—for they 
are protected routes in which foreign 
vessels may not compete. 


Question of Foreign 
Competition Not Involved 


“The line has no special equity based 
on misunderstanding or otherwise, be- 
cause, not only this service but also the 
new vessels which have begn built, were 
Projected, and two of than were well 


oast ports as distrib: Export Steamship Company. The M 


un- 
son Line’s annual subsidy under the 


1920 law, according to Mr. Nicolson, was | 


| $490,000, and under the 1928 law $1,300,- 
|000, or an annual excess of $810,000. 
|The Grace Line’s subsidy under the 1920 
lacie was $351,000, and under the 1928 
lact $645,000, or an annual excess of 
|$294,000. The recommendation of the 
|Shipping Board for the Export Shipping 
Company under the 1920 act, according 
to Mr. Nicolson, was $320,000, though 
the Postmaster General declined to pay 
so much, the maximum in fact paid un- 
der the 1920 act being $200,000. Under 


Omics |the 1928 act, the line received $1,044,- 


000, pr an annual excess of $724,000. 

In’ determining the amounts recom- 
mended under the 1920 act, Mr. Nicolson 
said, there were usually applied the tests 
to properly determine the subsidy. 
| “The rule of reason has not been ap- 
plied in determining compensation under 
the present law,” he said, “There has 
been substituted for it an assumption, 
apparently, that any operator fortunate 
|to obtain a ‘contract’ is entitled to the 
maximum rate named in law with 
completed disregard of all factors appli- 


ithe Great Northern Pacific Railway. 

Formal petition was made to the In- 
|terstate Commerce Commission by the 
Public Utilities Commission of Idaho on 
| Aug. 5 in Finance Docket Nos. 6409 and 
| 6410, asking that the application of the 
|Great Northern Pacific to acquire con- 
trol of the two other properties by means 
}of’a stock transfer, be reopened by the 
|Commission for further hearing and 
| argument. 


Idaho followed Iowa, Montana and 
| Washington in adopting as grounds for 
| its petition those of the Minnesota Ware- 
|house and Railroad Commission, the 
original petitioner for further considera- 
tion of the proceedings. 


Those grounds were that employes of 
jthe Northern Lines had not been af- 
forded opportunity to appear and give 
| testimony pertinent to their interests 
| during the progress of the original hear- 
‘ings in the case. It was reiterated that 
union of the Northern Lines into one 
system would disrupt existing competi- 
tion with resultant injury to the public 
good, 














obligation and liability of $600,000 of 6) 
per cent equipment trust certificates, | 
proceeds from the sale of which} 
to be used in the partial payment for | 
rolling stock to cost $610,000, it was an- | 
nounced Aug. 6 by report and order in 
Finance Docket No. 8306. 

The certificates will be issued by the| 
Merchants Bank & Trust Company of 
Jackson, Miss., as trustee, and sold to 
the highest bidder but at not less than 
par and accrued dividends. 

Equipment proposed to be purchased 
includes 200 650-ton steel-underframe 
gondola cars at $2,000 each; two gas- 
electric motor ,cars at $61,215.45 each; 
one trailer passenger and baggage car at 
$19,253.08; one trailer coach and ob- 
servation car at $20,717.13; and two 
trailer passenger cars at $20,024.47 each; 
total $610,000.05, including freight 
charges of $7,550. 






Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 


No. 23693.—Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills Co..of Spray, N. C. v. Central of 
Georgia Railway et al. Against a rate of 
Ta cents per 100 pounds on cotton fabrics, 
in the original piece, Thomaston, Ga., to 
Spray, N. C., as unjust and unreasonable, 
and unduly discriminatory to the extent it 
exceeds lower rates prescribed to other 
points. Ask for the establishment of a rate 
not to exceed 4545 cents, and reparation. 

No, 23694.—The Ruberoid Co., New York, 
N. Y., v. The Florida East Coast Ry. et al. 
Against a rate of 56 cents per hundred- 


weight, on shipments of artificial roofing] cents per 100 pounds on shipments of leaf 
to Key} tobacco from Lake City and Mullins, 8S. C., 


slates or shingles, Jacksonville 
West, Fla., originating in Holland, and des- 
tined to points beyond Jacksonville as un- 
just and unreasonable. Asks for repara- 


‘| tion. 





Lightship at Savannah 
Will Have Radiobeacon 


No. 23695.—The Piqua Handle & Manu- 
facturing Co. of Piqua, Ohio, v. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 


cents per 100 pounds on wood canvas slats, 


| 


Against | 
the application of a fifth-class rate of 32} 


| modities over docks, 


logs, poles, piling and other lumber com- 
wharves, piers and 
terminal facilities of the Gulf & Ship 
Island, Mobile & Ohio and the Frisco as 
unreasonably low, unjustly discriminatory, | 
and noncompensatory, and preferential of 
Pensacola and Gulfport. It is the purpose 
of the complaint to bring in issue all of 
the rates and charges and rules and reg- 
ulations effecting wharfage on lumber and 
other forest products moving from, to or 
via the ports of Mobile, Pensacola and Gulf 
ports for export, import coastwise or in- 
tercoastal movement; also to ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of rea- 
sonable, remunerative and compensatory 
rates which will be nondiscriminatory and 
nonprejudicial. - 

No. 28700.—Cobb-Gwynn Tobacco Co., | 
Inec., of Richmond, Va., v. Atlantic Coast 
Liné Railroad et al. Against a rate of 56% 





or Fairmont, N. C., to Newport News, Va., 
as unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
exceeded 5542 cents from Lake City, 53/2 
cents from Mullins, and 51 cents from Fair- 
mont. Ask for reparation of $1,494.91. 





Calendar of Hearings 


The present charge has been in effe 
for a number of years. The present weig 
Ing and reweighing charges of other ca 
riers at New Orleans are: Texas Pacific 
Missouri Pacific Terminal Railroad o 
New Orleans, $2.25; Texas & New O 
leans, $2.25; Texas & Pacific, $2.25; Tl 
nois Central, $3.15; New Orleans Publi 
Belt, $3.15. ; 

The charge for weighing interstat 
and intrastate traffic at the ports o 
Houston, Tex., and Lake Charles, La., i 
$2.25. This is the prevailing charge fo 
such service at ports and terminals i 
the South. 

The mere fact that respondent’s charg 
of $3.15 for weighing intrastate ship 
ments was prescribed by the Louisian 
Public Service Commission is not suffi 
cient to justify an increase in the lon 
standing interstate charge of $2.25. 

As indicated, the evidence introduce 
by respondent in support of the sus 
pended schedules is meager. Considerin 
that the present charge has been i 
effect for a great many years, and tha 
the charge for similar services by mos 
of the other carriers at New Onan| 








t bs : i a ; : : |is $2.25, we are no i 
under construction before the 1928 act!cable to a properl¥ administered sub-; The Interstate Commerce Commission Savannah, important port of call for Tague, Coie, te Mast Melee, a --of the— proposed jaocnena cone ae ae 
became law. Conversely, Title IV of the|sidy.” | issued a report some time ago approving | Coastwise as well as trans-Atlantic ship-| sist order, the establishment of just and ; justified, 
1928 act can not be credited as the cause) po)» nition of Amounts the proposed merger on the express con-| ping, is to have a radiobeacon as an| reasonable classification and rates there- Interstate Commerce We find that the suspended schedule 
of the building of the splendid vessels the| tatl f mo dition that the Northern Lines divest eAdltiona) Sida. eearinave entering the under, and reparation of $2,500. | ae have not been justified. An order will b 
company has built, viz, the steamships Declared Impossible themselves of their joint conttol of the | port, according to the Lighthouse Service No, 23696.—The Larabee Flour Mills Co. | Commission entered requiring their cancellation an 
Goliternis; Virginia’ and ‘Pennsyl- “It is not apparent how an adminis- | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. | of the Department of Commerce. About s a pity. Mow y. Peieee, en discontinuing this proceeding. 

; ltrative agency can reconcile the great No order was entered at the time. Aug. 15 the old Savannah Lightship will y ad et al. nst rates 


“The Grace Steamship Co., as we have 
seen, also receives ag subvention for ves- 
sels from New Work through Panama 
Canal en route to the west coast of 
South America. ‘There are more than 
17 lines operating intercoastal. The 
American Line Steamship Corporation, 
however, is the omly one having a_ sub- 
sidy, and this gives it a definite advan- 
tage over the other American vessels in 
that service. It is obvious the contract 
was not necessary to assure the ty ans- 
portation of mails to the Canal Zone; 
this and many Other lines were available 


differences between its recommendations 
under the 1920 act and the amounts con- 
curred in and ina large measure initiated 
by it; the fact is they are not suscepti- 
ble to reconcilement,” he said. 

“There is no evidence that the increase 
was justified by changed conditions,” he 
continued. “The fact remains, therefore, 
that the payments recommended under 
ithe 1920 act were,deemed by the Board 
to be adequate as a subsidy; and yet, 
the increased rates, applied to the 10- 
year term will transfer to the Munson 





State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Aug. 6. 
_ South Dakota joined Minnesota Aug. 5 
in its petition for a reopening of the 
Great Northern Pacific Railway consoli- 
dating case, D. F. Jurgensen, Chief Engi- 


a 
oe 


be retired from service and replaced by 
a more modern ship which is now doing 
duty on Frying Pan Shoal. The new 
vessel will be equipped with a radiobea- 
con and will send out its guiding signal 





continuously during fog and at regular 
intervals in clear weather. 
The new lightship will provide Savan- 





wheat feeds, in straight or mixed carloads, 
on shipments of wheat originating on de- 
fendants’ lines west of Kansas City, and 
the products milled out to Evansville, Ind., 
and Paducah, Ky., as unjust and unrea- 
sonable. Ask for reparation. 

No. 23697.—Hamilton & Gleason 


Finance Docket No. 8256.—Joint ap- 
plication Oregon-Washington R. &- Nav- 
igation Co. and Oregon Short Line R. 
Co. for authority to abandon that part 
of the so-called Homestead Branch be- 





Co,,|tween Robinette and Homestead, Oreg. 


Denver, Colo., et al. v. Chicago, Burlington | Assigned for hearing Aug. 26 at Baker, 
& Quincy Railroad et al. Against rates on|Oreg., before the Public Service Com- 


road building materials, steam 


shovels, mission of Oregon. 





CAs Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 





Tourist Expenditures 
In 1927, American tourists expende 
$729,000,000 in foreign traveling. Th 
figure represents gross expenditures i 
foreign countries and on_ shipboard 


(United States Department of Co 
merce.) 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 





for that service at the customary rates, |line — “nee encons gunhidy, oven fa oree™ Short Line 1 Oregtn- Washington R. RK. & jierisation Co. Py & Pacific _ By the 1. C C 
“Whether this grant is legal we willl the “Grace Steamship. @ompany $2,. . } 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 onthe 929 cliched 
not discuss; this is not a legal argu-\o4) 909 excess subsidy, and to the Ex-| Dreisht revenue .......++. 1,883,638 2,186,070 12,661,345 14,636,332] 1,562,373 1,789,667 9,308,381 10,623,454| 2,650,411 2,858,221 15,748,388 18,482,520 Th ot 
ment. Certainly it does not, in our judg- oot Steamship Company $7,240,000 ex. | Passenger Fevenmue .....-.. "310,029 "401,525 1,472)128 1,886,303| '238,572 ‘319,933 1,128,092 1,483,110| 3997438 479.975 2'388.735 - 2°740,691 | on maser ne ommerce Commissio 
ment, come witBin the spirit or purpose |... nsidy. ——" Total oper. rev. .......466 + 2,416,700 2,888,940" 15,327,558 17/895,344| 2,000,616 2,369,083 11/575,503 13,397,012) 3,272'693 3,593,058 19°540;339 22°715,113|°" Avs. 6 made public rate decisio 
of the act, We ame quite sure that the)" “assuming that the rule of reason| areirensnee of crnlvmont. ” 515,657 "646,059 2,614,502 3,149,685] ‘443,038 498,012 2/226,355  2,668,447| 443,143 585,716 —2'870,554 _3,522,989| uMmarized as follows: ‘ 
compensation authorized by the act, even| , i suming thil the | rule o! reason | Maintenance of equipment. . 412,845 416,551 2,692,195 2,756,994| 286,322 366,267 1,846,942 2)235,791| 544.695 602,206 3,275,085 3,911,100] "yes Saturn 8nd Suspension Docket N 
when applied as a subsidy, was mot in-|S"uid Control, it is obvious that the | Transportation expenses... 760,276 850,402 4,785,874 5,212,583 | 272.623 827,763 4,593,825 _5,185,122| 1,027,707 1136129 6/328.740_7'294'942| Pan Tene and ee eins perom 
tended as an aid in coastwise traffic he-(s"ints under the 1920 act were grossly | Total expenses incl. other... 1,914,675 2,204,633 11,445,817 12,629,706| 1,684,555 1,987,576 10,005,541 11,526,742| 2,240,231 2/565:247 13:791670 16.014,591| Kanvas ‘City. Mon St. Tonia Mane 
tween ports of continental United States; |!"* equate or the grants under the pres- | Net from railroad......... 502,025 684,307 3,881,741 5,265,638] 316,061 431,507 1,569,962 1,870,270| 1,032,462 1,027,811 5,748,669  6,700,522| Points Beyond. Decided July 31, 1930. 
such traffic does not come within the rea-|¢Mt law are grossly excessive, MOE psh ide ea eaadirtitan « 310,802 297,247 1,828,226 1,714,174 191,111 201,113 1,148,981 1,194,29i 175,000 187,000 ~1.100,000 1.197000} Proposed cancellation of commodity rate 
sons justifying the grant of subsidies to| The official records reveal that the | Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 158 111 293 1/261 157 68 538 834 340 L534 "4.040 "7075 | 0n hides, pelts, and skins, dry, in ca 
our merchant Shipping, It seems in-|g'ants under the 1920 act were not inade- | Net after taxes, etc....... 191,065 386,949 2,052,592 3,550,203 124,793 230,326 420,448 675,145! 857,122 839,277 4,644,629  5,.496.447| loads. from El Paso, Tex., and integmed 
equitable, furthermore, to grant ome line quate; they were based on very careful | Net after rents........... 130,381 327,268 1,581,332 3,166,470} 36,748 105,007 *117.583 *53.975| 661.552 586.166 3'439.384 3/881 .424| Ste, Roints in New Mexico to Kansag Ci 
operating intercoastal a subsidy, when|investigations of the financial require- | Aver. miles operated..... ++... 2,588.80 2,539.04 "2,588.61 . 2,539.06] 2,364.89. . 2,365.01... 2,364.90 2,365.01) 1,955.62 2,015.37 1,955.62 2,015.37] Prong peo is mos, aNd Points east Wered 
more than 17 other American lines are|ments to assure the maintenance of the | Operating ratio .......... 79.2 76.3 74.7 70.6 84.2 81.8 86.4 86.0 68.5 71.4 "720.6 "OAS lastesnd ontodel aad oe 
counparies in the same trade—a tzxade|services, respectively.” * Deficit, eens and proceedings "discon 
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Federal Finance 


Counsel Defends Changes in Law Code on Ocean 
‘Accounts System rade Are Proposed in Report 





.- Of New Jersey “« 





State Audit and Survey Com- 








islation Providing for Uniformity in Regulation An-| 
alyzed in Statement Submitted by Commerce Com- 
mittee of American Bar Association 
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Customs Rulings 








Foreign Exchange 


New York, Aug. 6.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise 
imported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
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| Proposed Issue of Stock 
Is Ruled On in Nebraska 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Aug. 6. 
. L. Kizer, Chief of the State Bureau 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Aug. 4 
Made Public Aug. 6 


‘Power Company 


| In West Virginia | | 


sae le 
S k E d i capri ruled Aug, 1 that  the| 
| Health Culture Co., of Excelsior Springs, | 
ee S to axpan | Mo., _ owned by” S. E. Ball, can-| Gustin tecu oo 1,555,873.1 
|not give away its common stock in Ne-| haacmbaseenss rescieek” SL ASR aTOae 
ineeeeioertideencee _braska. His announcement was made| “Income tax ............. 529,334.34 


after a representative of the company! Miscellaneous 


t th I internal 
had called upon him to see if its stock is- | revenue 


. ~ ° Y . . ! 
Public Service Commission 2,168,234.94 








| 
Ge ee ee ee ee a . 8 86=—h—6lh OTe env. eee ere en eee 
> ale ‘ ; 'sues were ex N ska| Mis i one , 

.. Mission Told Blanket Crit-| Proposals for improving the pres- | the goods or the date when the goods should | pec at aoe sedey for cable transfers | Asked to Approve Con- bine. why hoo Sana sales | liscellaneous receipts 1,241,341.49 
° = | ent enforcement of the Sherman anti- | have been delivered. yabse In the foreign currencies are as | latock Has a par ¥ 10 ‘ Total ordinary receipts $5,494,783.91 
icism of Methods Is Not) trust law ave contained in a seport This clause just quoted providing for; Own Pelow: | templated Development to {ck ll slg Fg a share | Balance previous day ..... 187,491,393.25 

prepared by the Commerce Commit- - ee e f Austria (sthilling) ............. 14.1239 | Cc a 23 026 000 stock d a aes Sea Pp - { cncaicaaacasll 
Warranted ioe it SRE AIREY ICU BLP A GHOOLERION suit within one year is also negatively; Belgium (belga) ............... 13.9946 | ost $ 3 9 stock and propose to give 10 shares of Total’ .....45 $192,986,177.16 
ee : ae fo , ‘ Bolgatia (lev) ........00% 7212 | ;common stock of the par value of $1, yan Sa Cos 
| Declaring that public opinion indi- stated. Just what would be the result Czechoslovakia (aussie) We pce eps 219656 ee | with each share of preferred | Expenditures 
New Jersey: cates dissatisfaction with the pres~ | under the terms of an ocean bill of} Denmark (krone) ....... 26.8247 ' State of West Virginia: | “After investigating the company’s| General expenditures .... $15,173,008.91 
State of } } : : | the waist preneede ; pany © | Interest blie deb 303,567.27 
Trenton, Aug. 6. | ak cede tocemaniicdens den: |lading which would include a term re-! oe ‘ pound) Preccesomeines 487.2171 | Charleston, Aug. 6. | books,” Mr. Kizer stated orally, “I told Soleus a vaaiees Lae 247 100.00 
; : vr 8 fic rec ° pe Bead A ..| Finland (mar Mere ere 2.5177 . j . i . ; Begone oe 
“Criticism by the National Institute of| with a variety of subjects affected | Stricting the bringing of suit to less) prance aa. Wee ea ate Heald | Proposing water power developments | the company — its ae on Postal deficiency 4,582.37 
Public Administration of the accounting) by the law. Fhe report is being | than a year, is not as clear as it should! Germany (reichsmark) ........ 23.9018 |to cost $28,026,000, in Summers, Mercer | braska law regulating the eae of vaosk, | Geaanies h “special ac- ae 
. cote ; - er ot , , j Te is . . 2 ay O < : pores | p : s spec ac- 
system of the New Jersey State angi studied by pe % ysyor 07 — ibe. However, subsection 8 of section 3| Robes ten; Beret pies and Monroe counties, West Virginia, and| but that earnings did not warrant up-| _ counts sas Ceres 1,403,711.08 
ment was characterited as foe Bur ett a anes aprons oF eee read in conjunction with the clause re-| Italy (jira) ....../.........1., lin Giles County, Virginia, the amended | holding the common stock issue, so the! Adjusted service certificate . 

misleading by D. Frederic dane . Public ti of the statement be- | Specting suit within one year, quoted| Netherlands (guilder) ......... 40.3111 lapplication of the West Virginia Power |CO™Pany cannot donate the common| fund teenies tees 99,800.76 

coungel to the State Audit and Survey nee A evaue ae owe above, may give the protection that a| Norway (krone) ............... 26.8188 | ae : z stock to buyers of preferred stock. 1| Civil service retirement apie 

Commission, at a meeting of that body} gan ‘a oo of ¢ ao, o = cou- shipper should have, namely, right to| Poland (zloty) ................. 11.2200 ;Company has been filed with the West! believe the common stock is really a) hanes OF Sehat fanaa eaens 

Aug. 4. — 1 anaes a " rt 7 a ie ve bring suit under any and all circum-, ee Pe xr ren restses 4.5100 | Virginia Public Service Commission. | part of the purchase; therefore, the com-| ; i : ee 

athe Commission was created by the SMNO DRE See Norwtee see doer ees © stances within one year. an sams teen eae 3 scene Known jointly as the Bluestone proj-| mon stock cannot be issued in this State, Total ordinary expendi- 

1929 session of the Legislature to con-| Your committee is of the opinion that) pig paragraph, as to time within! Sweden (krona) 2) 26,9086 ect, the company said in its application|even as a gift.” Cures oo. esses essere $17,758,679.31 

sider a see gue at of ¥ i ae ae gers i a ok, which suit may be brought, should be! Switzerland (franc) ........... 19.4460 | that it will consist of the Hinton devel- eee tare eee re POR: Oe eee 162,263.00 

ernment and will represent a re} eres ac oeee , 0 >. | supplemented by provision to the effect| Yugoslavia (dinar) ............ 1.7722 |opment and the Bull Falls development. | ¢@ aie UTES sees eee eee eee ee __ 162,263.0 

action at a svecial —— nga ie a ns 7 jigs age Eden ng hee that if claim is filed with carrier within: i Kong (dollar) | Snnseanas 31.5892 |The projects will be on the New River Southern Pacific Officer Balance today ......+++.+. 175,065,234.85 

Noy. 18. The National Institute o Seen ee a ‘ce | six months after date of delivery of the ina (Shanghai tael) ......... 37.6517 (and its tributaries including the Blue- | Would c 208 T 3 7 

Y a N eet tae gett are a | § s ¥ oe GuE ; ries | | 1 ) s Dotal.cvcadvins woeeees $192,986,177.16 

lic Administration was engaged by m7 ee Z - cn er ~ least goods, or if not delivered, after the date | te ae seta arate |stone, in the vicinity of the towns of Hold Extra Post ” proniatioas onesie 

ernor Larson and the Commission oi ti € a . Prov re td cera’ reg-| when the goods should have been deliv-| .India (ennes) ear erg 360339 Hinton, Avis and Beilepoint. Hale. Holden, director and chairman| - a “ 

make an independent survey of the New o ; — eee ee Operaving, iM /ered, that suit thereon could be initi-| Japan FOMGN ieee conse ccccce> MGR Estimated cost of the Hinton develop-| of the executive committee of the South.. Auditor Says Small Banks 

Jersey system. sual |p eee a oe the als bee |e within six months from the day| Singapore (dollar) ............ 55.9375 ment would be $6,171,000. It would in-|ern Pacific Company and several sub-| SI id Use City D e 

Another development of_ the ee vee i. - “i fixed | When notice in writing is given by the| Canada (dollar) ............0.. 100.1424 |clude a dam 43 feet high, a reservoir|sidiaries, has just applied to the Inter-| “2OUIG Use lly epository 
was a suggestion by the State ae aaa i | carrier to the claimant that the carrier | ee ORD eo atik statis cas aes 99.9781 jwith a capacity of 900,000,000 cubic feet, | state Commerce Commision for authority State of Iiiincle: 
gions Commissioner, William J. eaia| If there is to be delegation of this new | 0&8 disallowed the claim or parts thereof | Jexce, (Peso) -- =i s.---.-+++4 47.4675 |and a power house with a capacity of|to hold the position of director of the | : _ 

{ yi for his division be trans- | ere 1s to be delegation o 1S NEW | gnecified in the notice. | Argentina (peso, gold) ......... 82.2567 |» es wer o proposed tol eS ee Silat Springfield, Aug. 6. 

hat all buying ine Agent |Tegulatory field to examiners, there | ®? | Brazil (milreis) ............... 10.2485 {21,000 horsepower. It is proposed St. Louis Southwestern Railway. os a ail 

ferred from the State oe Tusti- should be provision for reports being} The addition of such a provision is| Chile (peso) .................. 12.1064 {construct this project first. Mr. Holden also holds a directorship | Reserve balances 66 Coley 2 

to a Bureau in — Depareoresents 76 | served upon interested parties in ad-| Particularly essential in fairness to| aeeaey (PESO) - reece ereereees 82.8854 Bull Falls Development on the-board of the Railway Express|Should be deposited in “reserve city” 

s , 3 } = . * ~ = , va 5 ; a ‘ OR Fe a © e . . . * 

ncn’ ee iets candaatne and the; vance of their becoming effective, and —— re a oo i arte ot er Pn) ee a ea Sa eae The Bull Falls development, 8.8 miles} Agency, Inc. A _ |banks having a capitalization of at least 

SS I d control. should be|@dequate provision for appeal to the | 10r. os a erms of the bills of | ewe) upstream from the Hinton development,| The Southern Pacific now has an appli- | $200,000, according to Oscar Nelson, Au- 

responsibility an aa Commission in respect to rulings made | /@ding, and by sections 8 and 10 is for-! : Sa je | would consist of a dam 126 feet high, aj cation pending with the Commission for) gitjy of Public Accounts. Few institu- 

placed within the Department. !on questions both of law and of fact. | bidden to discriminate among shippers.) restrict their liability under the Harter | reservoir with a capacity of about 5,-| authority to acquire control of the “Cot-)|, f bees 
Low Price Versus Quality | Furthermore, there should be no abridge- | Amendment to Provide | Act. , 1000,000 cubic feet and a power house|ion Belt” by purchase of capital stock. | tons in small Conary — adapted 
The present method, continued Com-| ment of the usual right of appeal tc the | . | Section 4 of the Harter Act provides | with a capacity of 168,000 horsepower. icaeneaaeds au or equipped to act in the capacity of 





courts. \ 

During the year the committee con- | 
tinued its study of the subject of Uni-} 
form Nomenclature for Bonds and co- | 
operated closely with niembers of a like 
committee denietion the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, As a 
result of its further consideration of the 
subject, the committee ccncludes that the 
time has not yet arrived for applying 
specific definitions to the various classes 
of bond issues, but believes that further 


missioner Ellis, places too much em-/} 
phasis on low price rather than quality, | 
the result being that an initial saving 1s} 
often more than offset by failure of the 
product to meet requirements. ; 

“A statement read into the record by | 
Mr. Burnett follows in full text: 

After an intensive study of the ac-| 
counting system of the State of New 
Jersey I am prepared to say to this | 
Commission that the picture portrayed | 


; Se Se eer ; 
f x pga er this | investigation and study of the subject 
. ” | 


: : |should be made. To this end the com-| 
State, is distorted and misleading. [bere eee : r 
ater the distinct impression that soe ar ar oe the suggestions of the) 
thg whole system of accounting in New Th e ito e renee ad ieee 
Je tsey “is subject to a blanket indict- | 4 Wh Ject of ' miralty Jurisdiction 
ment. It states in so many words, page end a Ww oa ee B the as- 
hea . ‘al structure of the State | sociation to the admiralty an commerce 
39, me Tnomenet Ot an is at the | Committees. Accordingly, the admiralty 
Government of New Jersey is | committee met.in joint session with the | 


: hintic scram- | y : : 
pigent time a most archaic and scram-| (onmerce committee at its meeting ‘held | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| optional. 


Added Protection Advised 


By certain amendments to the White 
bill, it is believed greater progress could 
be made towards the goal of uniformity. 

Section 14 should be changed so as to 
place carriage of goods by sea to extent 
of Federal jurisdiction between any port 
of the United States or of its posses- 
sions and any other port of the United 
States, or of its possessions, under the 
terms of the bill. Whether or not the 
uniform terms apply should not be left 


Section 13 of the bill reads: 


Nothing in this act shall be construed 
as superseding any _— of the act en- 
titled “An act relating to navigation of 
vessels, bills of lading, and to certain ob- 
ligations, duties and rights in connection 
with the carriage of property,” approved 
Feb. 18, 1893, or of any other law which 
would be applicable in the absence of this 


| that it is the duty of the 
| to issue a bill of lading stating the ap- 
| parent order 
chandise 
;ocean bills of lading issued 


| of its receipt by ship. 
| that have 


| posed bill should 


or property covered. 


ocean carrier/Its cost was estimated at $16,755,000. | 


or condition of the mer-|the Commission in 1924, the company 
However 
1 in certain | and power house at Bluestone Falls, 14,- 
| foreign lands have not always carried a|000 feet above the mouth of Bluestone 
: provision referring to the apparent order! River in Summers County. 
|or condition of the merchandise at time!cation was not acted upon by the Com- 
In certain suits | mission and remained on the retired 
t arisen those representing cargo 
|Interests in this country have found it 
jimpossible to obtain depositions from | 
; Stevedores or others who had knowledge | application is the result. 
|of the condition of the goods at point 
of loading and this, it is said, has re- 
| sulted in a bar to successful prosecution 
|of meritorious claims. 
| Panay, 267 U, S., 260.) 
| The Commerce Committee suggests 
|that both the Harter Act and the pro- 
ontain a provision to 


(See The Isla De 





. oe 4 
Western Pacific Asks Right | correspondent depository, he states. 
| - Mr. Nelson’s comment on this subject, 
To Issue $5,000,000 Bonds appearing in the monthly bulletin of the 
g |Banking Department, follows in full 
Authority to issue $5,000,000 of 5 per) text: 
cent first mortgage bonds was sought! 
by the Western Pacific Railroad in an) ca t 
application to the Interstate Commerce|of reserve balances of the banks with 
Commission Aug. 6 in Finance Docket | Some of the neighborhood institutions. 
No. 8414 | This is done, no doubt, owing to business 
. 1 ‘relations or other reasons equally im- 
The railroad proposes to sell the bonds | re ae 
'to the Western Pacific Railroad Cor- | Portant to the parties concerned, 
poration, a holding company, at not less} This act is subject to criticism as has 
than 97.5 per cent of their face amount) been stated before and reserve balances 
;should be deposited in “reserve city” 
banks which, as defined by this depart- 


Proceeds from the saie are to be used| eee ea ene eee i 
They include lack of interference with 'to reimburse the railroad’s treasury for, Ment, are institutions with at least $200,- 
y 


navigation or riparian owners. | moneys expended from income or for| 900 capital and assets ae reg 
In regard to the necessary lands for! other moneys expended from its treas-| Sified and liquid to -_ .— e- 
the development, the company stated |vury from Apr. 1, 1928, to June 30, 1930, mands of correspondents’ balances, There 


In its original application filed with 


»|proposed the construction of one dam 


The appli- The practice still obtains in some lo- 
a calities of depositing the major portion 
docket until several months ago when 
the company petitioned for reinstate- 
ment of the application. The amended 


| 


Economic Advantages Listed 
{ Several economic advantages of the : 
‘‘amended application over the one orig-|and accrued interest. 


j nally filed were listed by the company. 











ied arrangement,” that the “working | [°"NCG your on Apr. 10, 1930. Five or| act, in so far as they relate to the dette, | eee en ae < lading, wherever ‘that it either owned or had made av-|amounting to $3,759,707.61. The pro-|are a ne =? re 
relationship on financial matters between | -; persons expressed their views with | Tesponsibilities, and liabilities of the ship Penge os ener me e the apparent order | rangements for acquiring it from affil-|ceeds also will be used toward reim-|Nity which are a apte OF. CGnIDpre 
the Governor, the Comptroller and the! reference to the subject matter. It be-| 0'.catrier prior to the time when the goods | ition of the merchandise or prop-|jated companies or private enterprises|bursement of the road’s treasury for} handle surplus funds for a correspondent. 
lie Bn es te, ae at om h on legal | sud) 4 are loaded on or after the time they are! erty covered, such bill of lading or docu- | jf 1 wh it bec . i , . by it to subsidiary — 

Treasurer, does not rest so muc @a'!came apparent as the hearing pro- Seen docs eee ake |ment shall have the same effect as if it |2.2md, when it becomes a licensee. Sev-| moneys advanced by it to subsidiary * é ce 

provisions as upon allegiance to the |¢ e.coq that the question involved ae a fo a ; 'described the merch di oe > “ (eral State, county and district highways, | lines for the purpose of enabling those| Missouri Pacific Bonds 

same political party,” and that the | tained almost exclusively to admiralty | a satan: just oes, sugeets eee neak te a good order ang | among them State route No, 20 between | subsidiaries to discharge capital obli- nectead tee & 1.o 
Comptroller not only controls the fits | Jurisdiction and had little or nothing to | sraectory of section 7, Which reads 98) 0 iition. |Hinton and Princeton, would have to be | gations. Are Authorize yi.G. G. 


penditure of State funds do with interstate commerce. 
his own accounts, and that the Comp-| ingly, by 


troller cannot be regarded as a disin-| committees 


terested auditing officer. _ 
Denies Truth of Picture | miralty committee would assume exclu- | 
It. speaks, page 40, of the general | sive responsibility to the association for | 
complexity and motaqgency - agg nee the handling of this matter. 
i fi ial structure o ew rsey. | . a oa i 
oo 41, to displace the ac- | Uniformity im Bills 
counts now maintained by the Comp- | O; Lading Is Sought 


, r i t the ac- ; aie 
troller and to @ nc Ereasurer and the |., The International Law Association, at 
Giferent rs eeieain and agencies, | tS meeting at The Hague in September, 

jaimin there is no effective budgetary ! ree ule i 
control ee the State income and outgo | Yee Ss 
wt this aa tayromn gor ll if the | Popularly known as The Hague Rules. 
whole accounting system of New Jersey A diplomatic international conference 


( , “| on maritime law, attended by official 
were an irresponsible, uncontrolled, hit |, he: 3 
or miss proposition; if it were a mere delegates of the United States, met at 


Accord- | 
agreement between the two} 
, it was arranged that sub-| 
| ject to the association’s approval the ad- | 


| 


| Sea. 


1921, formulated a code of rules relating | the terms of the Harter Act (62.to 68| 


Nothing contained in this act shall pre- 
vent a carrier or a shipper from entering 
into any agreement, stipulation, condition, 
reservation, or exemption as to the re- 
sponsibility and liability of the carrier or 
the ship for the los& or damage to or in 
connection with the custody and care and 
handling of goods prior to the loading on! 
and subsequent to the discharge from the 
ship on which the goods are carried by 


Not only should the bill clearly provide 
|that to the extent that they are pertinent | 
|U. S. Comp. Stats., 1916, sections 8029} 
|to 8035) continue to apply to all rela- | 
| tions of shipper and carrier in carriage 
{of goods by sea that fall within juris- 
| diction of the United States and that are 
;not governed specifically by the terms 


tool for political spoils and readily sus- 


Brussels in October, 1922, and recom- 


) | of the proposed bill, but the terms of the 
mended the adoption of a draft conven- 


| 
| Harter Act should be amended so as to 


ceptible of being manhandled; if the 
system was archaic, complex, inadequate | 
pand vaguely mysterious, I should agree 
that the whole thing should be scrapped 
and discarded. ; 
But I find the fact to be that this pic- | 
ture is not a true representation of exist- | 


tion embracing substantially The Hague 
Rules. 


| ifications, enacted The Hague Rules into 
law by passage of the carriage of goods 
by sea act. 


7 Aa . oes For the last eight years bills have| for allowance of suit to be filed against | Pre 6 

ing conditions. I find there is nm opera-| hoon repeatedly introduced into aha carrier within one year from date of de- ete ene excludes commerce en- 

tion in the Comptroller’s office a system Congress of the United States which livery, or if not delivered, of date goods | “!"e!y between two foreign countries and 
| ss J ‘ s 


of, accounting for appropriations and ex-| pave contained the terms of The Hague 


; , hich affords every , : A : claim in writing has been filed within six’ from an amendment made to | 
penmnaren Croretco —— ae Rules with a few minor amendments. | months of date of delivery, or, if not de-|bill while it was pending in a 
rome: Obie6 a a that all ex-| On June 10, 1929, Congressman White|livered, of date goods should have been | gress. We think the definitions 
trol,- namely to determine that - of Maine introduced H. R. 3830, which delivered, then there should be allowance | should be revised to make it cl “a 
penditures have been made “for the) anbyaces The Hague Rules but with|fer suit to be brought within six months |» .” oe ae ake it clear that 
purpose, in the manner under the au-| Qotain helpful amendments. At the | from date notice in writing is received from | oo "oa Ss for arbitration throughout | 
thority and in amount” prescribed byl tine of writing this report it seems) ¢@ttier that payment of claim in whole or | e entire field of interstate and foreign 


law. 
Aceounting System Defended 

I am speaking of the accounting sys- 
temas a system, not of violations of 
law; .of methods, not of men; of use, not 
of ebuse. The fact is the system in the 
Controller’s office so far as regards ap- | 
propriations and expenditures is simple,| The purposes behind the legislation 
suitable, modern and adequate. If the are the establishment of gréater uni- 
desire is present, the system works. The formity and simplicity in bills of lading 
system is effective to stop automatically! in use in ocean trade throughout the 
every illegal or unauthorized expendi-; world, and the fair apportionment as 
ture, if the Comptroller wants it stopped.| between carrier and shipper of the re- 

It is refreshing to find, and the people | sponsibilitfes, liabilities, rights and im- 
of the State are entitled to know, that! munities arising in connection with car- 
there has been and now is in actual|riage of goods by sea. 
operation in the Department of Institu-| The bill as far as its terms apply is 


improbable that this bill will be passed 
at this session of Congress. However, 
there is greater unanimity among ship 
owners, shippers, and marine under- 


spect to any of the other bills. 


In 1924 Great Britain, with minor mod- | 


writers in favor of the passage of the} 
White bill than has been shown in re-| 





|insure added protection to shipper in the 
| following respects: 

(1) Limitation of liability of carrier to 
amounts less than $500.00 per package or 
customary unit, should be forbidden, 

(2) Definite provision should be 


made 


should have been delivered, or in event 


in part has been refused. 


| Need of Change in 


Measure Is Shown 


in full force and effect, as to follow- 
ing relations of shipper and carrier: 


(1) Those arising in transportation of | agreement should not be made an instru- 

| live animals, and of cargo, which, by the; ment of oppression and the inequality in 
ng | position of the two parties might result 

ec. | In pressure which would lead to an agree- 


_is stated as 
is so carried. 


contract of carriage, bei 
carried on deck and (& 
1 (¢e).) 

(2) Those arising in transportation of 
goods of an inflammable, explosive or dan- 
gerous nature, “shipped with knowledge, 


| 


| practical one in the comparatively near 
If this situation develops, then 


| which we think would improve the act. 


| tion are made valid and enforceable only 
j if the dispute arises out of interstate or 
foreign commerce or admiralty as de- 
| fined in the act. 


| coastwise shi 


er qeeeee and admiralty are within the| 
| act. 
| 2. By an amendment made while the | 
act was pending the court may direct! 


If the proposed bill were passed by | which the petition for arbitration is filed, 
| Congress without an amendment extend- | !!Tespective of the place where the par- 
|ing provisions of the Harter Act as sug- | tes have agreed the arbitration should 
gested above, the common law would be | be had. 


Further Judicial Study of 
Arbitration Act Desired 


The United States Arbitration Act ap-|Electric Power Company, set out in the 
|proved Feb. 12, 1925 (now Title 9 of ;application, would be through the Ap- 
ithe United States Code), which was|palachian system “primarily in West 
sponsored by this Committee has been| Virginia but in any case with prefer- 
| before the courts in only a few cases and ences for the reasonable needs of the 
construction and application |State of West Virginia and of consumers 
y con-|in this State who can reasonably be 
of the|served with power from this project.” 
A year ago, > -——- 
however, representatives of the Maritime 
Law Association of New York City ap- 
peared before the Committee in support 
| of certain amendments which they pro- 
posed to offer and it is possible that the 
question of amendment will become a 


until its 
have received further judicial stud 
sideration of extended amendment 
act appears to be unwise. 





| relocated provided the application is ap- 
| proved. 

Market for the power generated, the 
company, a subsidiary of the Appalachian 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to procure authentication 
and delivery of $20,750,000 of first and 
refunding mortgage 5° gold bonds, 
series H, it was announced Aug. 5 by 


Cleveland Area Reports | 


Little Change in Business 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
erations and employment in June and 


July being seasonally lower than May. notice in Finance Docket No. 8247. 
Production and consumption statistics in| The bonds will be pledged and re- 
many cases in the first half of this year! pledged from time to a to and —_— 

ye rorably wi 1 years, ing June 30, 1931, to the extent o 6,- 
ae” ac las years! 700,000 as collateral security for short- 
xce 929. 


; | term notes. 
Money rates remain easy and the bond} 


market has shown a slight upward ten-| — 

dency, despite the large flotations, which! Decisions Announced 
eventually mean expenditures in material 
and labor markets. 





‘Minnesota Reduces 
Compensation Rates 











future. 


‘Insurance for Protection of The iron and steel industry was char- 


By Customs Court 


there are some changes in phraseology 


1. At present agreements for arbitra- 


pping. This results in part 


arbitration only within the district in 


;announced Aug. 2 by John H. Phillips, 


| sation Insurance Board. 


Work Revised D ; jacterized by declines in demand, price | 
orkers hevise ownward and production. Pipe mills have been| Assessment on Perforated Steel 


operating at a good rate and structural . 
steel orders have been received in fair | Sheets Upheld 


St. Paul, Aug. 6. | volume; otherwise, requirements were at| 

Revision downward of workmen’s|the lowest level since February. Con-} 

compensation insurance rates in Minne-| struction activity in June in the Fourth| 

sota for the year starting Sept. 1 was! District did not show the improvement| 

reported in the entire country and the 

secretary-actuary of the State Compen-| demand for building materials, including 
|glass, remains low. 


State of Minnesota: 





New York, Aug. 6.—The Government 
won in a decision by the United States 
Customs Court to the effect that per- 
forated steel sheets, requiring only to be 
cut to size to fit noes for ene use 
The Board issued an order placing into | ear stry increased its opera-|in radiator covers, e ectric refrigerators, 
effect, with two exceptions, the sansa fa eee ee seasonal trend, | Ventilator grilles, etc., were properly 
recommended by the Minnesota Compen- |ihe upturn usually coming in July. Out.| Classified under paragraph 399, tariff act 
sation Ration Bureau. ut for the first six months was below|°f 1922, as manufactures of steel not 

The decrease will average one-half of | Pe ataraie of preceding sane. Many | specially provided for, with duty at 40 
1 per cent. Mr. Phillips stated orally,| 41) eds manufacturing concerns! Per cent ad valorem. The importers, J. 
saving manufacturers about $27,500 on] ot i ge Jent on the automobile indus-|G- Braun and the General Shipping. and 
the basis of annual premium payments |), for the i aedaes have been o verating | Trading Company, this city, claimed 
for this form of insurance in Minnesota | try Red wach a oe acral a Othee smal] lower duty under paragraph 304 as steel, 
of $5,500,000, SUNVULY ,BQUIBIACIONY 107810 > ‘not specially provided for. Chief Jus- 





Minnesota compensation insurance | Contam po ogre medi, gepeotedis te Motos | tice Fischer wrote the opinion in this 
rates are revised each year, effective |MOPNEe parts, on es ; case, affirming the collector’s assessment 


to the 





The thought underlying this amend- 
ment was quite sound. An arbitration 


ment to arbitrate the case at a distance 
from the defendant’s home. 
On the other hand, there are fre- 


‘reduced operations” proportionate 
decline in the automobile industry whic 
dropped more than seasonally in June : 2 7 
and curtailed operations still further in| Sustaining a protest of the Depravw 
July. The situation, however, is much | Statuary Co., of Los Angeles, the Cus- 
improved from a year ago, the large toms Court found that a marble statue 
stocks having been appreciably reduced.| with pedestal, imported _expressly for 
field W. Brown, Insurance Commissioner.| _ The agricultural situation is not par-| presentation, oe eevee, = 

The exceptions made are in reference | ticularly favorable. Crops have been | the use of a - ee ee ion, 18 3 y 
to rates of canneries and fruit preserv-| badly damaged by the long drought. The free, althoug use y = sens _ 
ing, manufacturers in these lines con-| quite general rain on July 22 was slight|In a cemetery owned by it. is statue 
d temporary relief. To-,;was taxed by the collector at the rate 


Sept. 1, on the basis of the average ex- 
perience for the last three years avail- 
able, in this case for the years 1926, 
1927 and 1928, he explained. 

Members of the Compensation Insur- 
ance Board are Mr. Phillips, F. A. Dux- 
bury, Industrial Commissioner, and Gar- | 


p\at the 40 per cent ad valorem du‘v. 


(Protest 195954-G-39317-26, ete.) 


tions and Agencies, one of the largest and| complete in itself and is not dependent| 
most important departments of the State, | upon approval by treaty of an interna- 
an.accounting system which provides a@/ tional convention. 
centralized control of accounting of 20} The bill, as amended, includes the pro- 
different institutions and affords an ef-| vision from The Hague Rules that “any 
fective expenditure control which will! reasonable deviation shall not be deemed | 
compare favorably to the best-managed|to be an infringement or breach of ‘the 
xivate business corporation and answer | act,’” but there is added the provision | 
he question as to past, present and fu-|B that if the deviation is for the purpose | 
ture, which a sound accounting system) of loading or unloading cargo or pas-! 


| (Sec. 4 (6).) 


were amended as suggested herein, the|cated elsewhere. In our opinion, 


forth as under the Harter Act. ot 
In’ this connection the United States | rigid statutory rule. 
Supreme Court stated: 


and consent of the carrier” when they quently sound reasons for having the 
|*become a danger to the ship or cargo.” | arbitration away from the defendant’s 

\ |residence as, for example, when it in- 
Furthermore, unless the Harter Act | volves the inspection of merchandise lo- 


shipper would fare as well under the| would be wise to place discretion in the 
common law in the relationships just set! court to fix the place of arbitration but 
|not to determine that place by a fixed, 


tending that the modernization in recent | and only afforde 
years of their plants has more than | bacco acreage was smaller than reported 
offset the bad experience for the three early this year and the crop prospects 
year period. ‘have been materially reduced. The situ- 
eee jf ation in the canning industry has been 
unless the parties have specifically go] Svensiax. |. Zemate geog oe am 
|agreed. This limitation surely should be | &1®* . ° age eae Lowy hana 
removed and jurisdiction directed with- | Y°#!*: ~ Oy ier crop prospects have 
out the necessity of this formal provision. | been reduced. 
6. By an apparent oversight in drafts- 


it 


{| Department store sales declined rather 


of 20 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1449, tariff act of 1922. Judge 
Waite wrote the court’s findings holding 
that free entry should have been allowed 
under paragraph 1674 of the tariff act of 
1922. (Protest 304183-G-7284.) 





ought to yield. o | Sengers, it shall, prima facie, be regarded 
There is no need to make New Jersey, as unreasonable. (See Sec. 4 (4).) 


a laboratory for experimental Sanne, Suggestion Made as to 


when we already have at hand in this c er ; 
department of our State an accounting | Time Limit for Suit 
The number of specific exceptions to 


system which has survived the crucible | 
test and has thoroughly justified itself| ine jiability of carrier found in most 
and which, with suitable modification and! cean bills of lading in use at this sine 
appropriate adaptation, can be applied to} in American iwade would be greatly aa 
the whole State government in principle | guced if restricted as provided in Sec. 
and in practice without constitutienal | 4 (2) (a) to (q) of the proposed bill. 
change, without unreasonable expense or| Furthermore, in order to escape respon- 
| sibility by virtue of the general excep- 


upheaval, and which can be simply op- 
erated by any bookkeeper qualified by; tion to liability contained in Sec. 4 (2), 
}(q), the carrier would necessarily sus- 


civil service. 
| tain the burden of proving freedom 


-Changes in Status | from negligence on its part, and this 


| would be a decided concession on the 






f— |part of the carrier, \ 
=—— | The provision under The Hague Rules 
k as to notice of claim, (Sec. 3 (6) ), as 
State Ban S | well as similar terms in the White bill, 

| are negatively wueted, 

+ ow as a a There is no affirmative statement in 
Ro a el Se ae Bank Commis-| sither of them to the effect that giving 
The Monumental City Bank and the|of written notice as stipulated would 


Farmers & Merchants National Bank, both | raise presumption that the goods were 
of Baltimore, were taken over by the Union| delivered by carrier incomplete or in 
Trust Company. Baltimore, and are being | bad order. Accordingly, the important 
pparaies As Drsnenss. , 4. | Provision from the shipper’s viewpoint 
Elkton Banking & Trust Company, Elk- |: a ae : 
ton,.took over the National Bank of Elkton. | '® the following provision found in the 
Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore, , S@me subsection: 

took over the Continental Trust Company In any event, the carrier and the ship 
sd. the Drovers & Mechanics National! shall be discharged from all liability im re- 
unk, and increased its capital stock from 

. 00,000 to $3,000,000. 






’ 





Prior to the Harter Act, it was estab- 
| lished that a common carrier by sea could 
not by any agreement in the bill of lading 
exempt himself from responding to the 
owner of cargo for damages arising from 
the negligence of the master or crew 
of the vessel. (The Jason, 225 U. S. 32 at 
p. 49.) 


| Section (6) of the proposed bill pro- 
|vides that “particular goods” may ,be 
| carried on any terms that may be agreed 
upon, “provided that this article shall 


ments made in the ordinary course of 
| trade, but only to other shipments where 
the character or condition of the prop- 
erty to be carried or the circumstances, 
lterms and conditions under which the 
|carriage is performed, are such as rea- 
sonably to justify a special agreement.” 
| Unless the proposed bill is amended so 


|as to extend the provisions of the Harter 
Act as suggeted herein, the shipper as 


lt 


| under statute or common law but would 
|necessarily, within constitutional limits, 


| look entirely to the terms of contract | 


| entered into with the carrier. 
| section (6) of the proposed bill is that 
!ocean carriers now hesitate and some- 


|times even refuse to transport freight | 
that would fall in classification of “par- | 
spect of loss or damage unless suit is ticular goods” as defined in section (6), | r 
brought within one year after delivery of |'because of not being able to sufficiently | be entered upon an award under the act} to this act at the present session. 


’ 


not apply to ordinary commercial ship- | 





o the “particular goods” covered by sec- | 
| tion (6) would have no protection either | 


Point Raised as to 


Extent of Arbitration 


3. The act as drafted by this com- 
mittee gave the Federal courts jurisdic- 
tion of arbitration controversies involv- 
ing diversity of citizenship although the 
amount involved was less than $3,000. 
This provision was omitted from the act 
as adopted. We think it should be re- 
stored. Arbitration is of great value in 
the small case. It will not result in an 
undue burden on the courts because all 


sharply in June as compared with the 
corresponding month of last year. The 
drop was 13 per cent and increased the 
six months’ discrepancy to 7 per cent. 
Stocks are still contracting. Accounts 


manship, section 11, subdivision b now 
| permits the modification or correction of , 
the award “where the arbitrators have 
awarded upon a matter not submitted to | 
(oom, waiees Bie oe ae affecting | receivable showed a slight increase, but | 
ters submitted,” This is apparently the | Collections The also prec, Gas: one 
opposite of what it was intended to say.| Y@8™ 48°- > yatiojor credit to tots 

The second “not” should be omitted go | Sales decreased from May, but showed 
that ‘the concluding ‘clause. would read|SbOut, the, same increase over last June 
unless it is a matter affecting the merits | stallment sales were only 5.1 per cent of | 


< decision upon the matters sub- | total sales, compared with 4.8 per cent 


National 
Electric Power} 


Company 





arbitration proceedings are heard as mo- 

tions and do not require the expenditure 

of judicial time involved in an action. 
The danger that the time of the court 


| will be frittered away with arbitrations 


over insignificant amounts would surely 
be negligible. 

4. Some doubt has been expressed as 
to whether an agreement for arbitration 
should be enforceable where questions 
other than those of interstate commerce 
or admiralty are involved; or, in other 


| words, where the diversity of citizenship 


The defense that has been offered for | 


alone is a sufficient basis of jurisdiction. 


ship is sufficient and that the jurisdiction 
need not Be based upon questions of in- 
terstate commerce or admiralty. It 


would be wise in due time. to pass a@ 
simple emendment clarifying the state- 
ment. 

5. It may be that a judgment cannot 


It would seem that diversity of citizen- | 


7. The Maritime Law Association | !@5¢ year. 
wishes the act amended so that the par- 


ties by agreement may present only is-| Railroad Seeking Permit 


sues of fact to the arbitrators and re-! S . - | 
serve issues of law for the consideration | To Sell Refunding one 
The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 


|of the court following substantially the | 
| English system. We believe it is possi- | y 
| ble to attain this result today and that! Ste. Marie Railway made application to} 
;an amendment is unnecessary. Never-|the Inicrstate Commerce Commission | 
theless we see no objection to such| Aug. 6 in Finance Docket No. 7926, for | 
{amendment so long as the existing sys-| authority to sell $4,106,000 of first re- 
|tem of submitting issue of law and fact | funding mortgage 5% per cent series-B| 
|in the absence of other agreement re-, bonds, heretofore authorized to be issued | 
, mains effective, |and authenticated, ; \ 
It seems to your committee that the! The bords arc now held in the car- 
need of these amendments is not urgent|rier’s treasury. It is proposed to seil 
enough to call for congressional action| them at 96 per cent of par and accrued 
at this time but that whenever the time! interest to Dillon, Read & Company. | 
is ripe for substantial changes in the act,| Proceeds from the sale of the bonds! 
the points noted above should receive; would be used in reimbursing a like 
,attention. We recommend no further|amount expended by the railroad from | 
; action on the part of the Association as; May 17, 1921, to Dec. 31, 1928, for addi-| 
|tions and betterments. | 
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Phenomenal Progress Made in Control of Ty- 
phoid Fever and Malaria and Reduction of 
Other Infections, Says Health Officer 





By J. A. O’HARA, M. D. 
President, Board of Health, State of Louisiana 


health is the outstanding obli- 
gajion of the State Board of 
Health. ' 7 

This twofold responsibility implies 

control of communicable diseases and 
the establishment of conditions which 
will develop and maintain the physical 
fitness of each individual as nearly as 
may be possible—no easy task but 
worthy of the patient persistence, in- 
telligence and vision indispensable even 
to limited accomplishment. 
, Determined by its purposes, the oper- 
ations of the State Board of Health fall 
into specific lines—control of communi- 
cable diseases, creation and mainte- 
nance of standards of food and health 
service, and education in the discov- 
eries of medical and sanitary science 
with methods of application to home 
and community life form the major ac- 
tivities. 

Ten separate bureaus carry out the 
regulations of the Board and initiate 
pertinent supplementary efforts from 
year to year. Each bureau cooperates 
with the others where cooperation is 
productive of more satisfactory prog- 
ress or results. 

In health work only results count, 
an@ these may be long delayed. But it 
is gratifying that our records prove 
that the State is steadily advancing in 
every feature of work which pertains 
to better sanitation and better health. 
A few examples will show this is not a 
vain boast. 


Among the water-borne diseases, of 
which typhoid fever is a type, there 
has been a progressive decline. The 
death rate from typhoid in 1919 was 
34 per 100,000; in 1929 the rate had 
fallen to 11.2 per 100,000. It will be 
seen that this means the saving of hun- 
dreds of lives annually. 


A 


The remarkable decrease is due in a 
great measure to the safeguarding 
methods instituted by the Bureau of 
Sanitary Engineering and the installa- 
tion and supervision of public water 
supplies in cities and towns, under the 
direction of the sanitary engineer. 
Louisiana has an abundant supply of 
safe potable water, unexcelled in any 
other State. 

Another supposed scourge is malaria. 
The decline of this disease is shown in 
the rates; 1919, 26.3 per 100,000 was 
the rate; in 1929, the record is 10.4. 


A great injustice has been done 
Louisiana in the exaggerated reports of 
the prevalence of malaria. The disease 
exists as in all subtropical climates; 
but, because of the widespread educa- 
tional work in every section, malaria is 
almost a disease of personal choice. 


If people will not screen their homes 
and take precautions, then they may 
have malaria. If they follow the in- 
structions given broadcast by the State 
Board of Health they will escape, un- 
less accidentally infected. 


Correct statistics of births and 
deaths is regarded as the yardstick of 
health advancement. In: this Louisiana 
has made phenomenal progress. Since 
1918, the State has been in the registra- 
tion area for deaths, and since 1927 in 
the registration area for, births. 

The death rate of a State is consid- 
ered the best index of its health condi- 
tions. The rate has fallen consistently 
for many years, but we use 1918 as a 
starting point, as that was the year of 
recognition by the Census Bureau of 
the United States. In 1918, the death 
rate was 17.1; in 1929, 12.7. 
~ Louisiana has a lower rate than 
Mississippi or California, and about the 
same as North Carolina and Indiana. 


T° PREVENT disease and promote 


The decrease is directly due to con- 
trol of the diseases mentioned, typhoid 
and malaria, and to the general upward 
trend in the elimination as well as con- 
trol of communicable diseases and the 
better understanding of the people in 
matters of protection. 

In financial circles this lowered 
death rate is a most important point in 
favor of the State. Insurance compa- 
nies and large manufacturing corpora- 
tions no longer question Louisiana’s 
desirability as a place to open a busi- 
ness or invest capital. The climatic 
advantages are now supplemented by 
healthful conditions, making Louisiana 
an ideal section for business or satis- 
factory home environment. 


a 


Inspection and supervision of foods 
are important features of this work. 
These are persistently and tirelessly 
carried on. -Sanitary surroundings and 
cleanliness in the handling of food sup- 
plies and an unadulterated and safe 
product are the watchwords of the food 
division. 

This vigilance has been in effect for 
20 years and a sanitary “creed” is the 
result. While we cannot say every 
restaurant, dairy and other place of 
supply maintains a condition such as 
we would approve, we know that food 
purveyors bear in mind the sanitary 
regulations and 75 per cent or more do 
their best to meet the requirements. 

A notable piece of work new in proc- 
ess in the chemical laboratory is the 
examination of oysters for iodin con- 
tent. The oyster beds and plants were 
inspected recently with the gratifying 
result that there was no pollution. 

Experimental studies in commercial 
fluid extract of ginger gave the inter- 
esting result that cresylic acid, a coal- 
tar derivative, was one of the ingredi- 
ents. Cresylic acid has long been 
known as a disinfectant. 

The Board directs the milk work in 
cooperation with the Daily Commission 
and supplements the Kederal Govern- 
ment in the testing of cattle for~tuber- 
culosis. 

There are other major problems re- 
lated to the protection of public health, 
each of which is considered and pro- 
moted as far as funds allow. Tubercu- 
losis is one of these, likewise the re- 
duction of infant and maternal deaths. 

We are making headway in both. 
Tuberculosis and the mortality rates of 
infant deaths and deaths from puer- 
peral causes are on the decline. 

A 


The educational work of the Board 
is carried on by means.of printed leaf- 
lets, motion pictures, posters, personal 
letters of instruction, dissemination of 
regulations, printed or multigraphed, 
and permanent and fair exhibits. We 
find the parish (county) and State fairs 
very acceptable mediums of instruc- 
tion. Constructive programs—health, 
not disease, help: to make the educa- 
tional work popular. Depending on the 
force we “place” exhibits in as many 
parish and community fairs and folk 
schools as practicable. 

The need for work in mental and so- 
cial hygiene is imperative and a pro- 
gram in each of these will be inaugu- 
rated in the Fall. 

Proper health protection is essential 
to the advancement and the happiness 
of every citizen. Much is being done 
but more—not more in quality but in 


quantity—is needed in every State. It ~ 


is-vital to have a systematized opera- 
tion with a personnel of qualified -per- 
sons; only by this means and the pur- 
pose “to keep on keeping on” can we 
move toward our goal—healthy envir- 
onment and health for all. 





Al. ealth Breakdown from Bad Teeth 


Dental Neglect Great Cause of Disease 


By R. L. LEYBOURN, M. S. 
Bacteriologist, Board of Health, State of Missouri 


HERE IS more physical degen- 

eracy due to neglected teeth 

than to the abuse of alcohol,” 

asserted Sir William Osler in pre-pro- 
hibition days. 

Yet you have never heard of the or- 
ganization of a league, of the collection 
of funds to be used in interfering with 
the personal liberty of those misguided 
souls who choose to endanger their 
health and limit their usefulness by 
struggling through life with a mouth 
full of dirty and decayed teeth. 

Dr. Osler’s statement was no idle re- 
mark, as the hospital records of one 
large medical school show that 12 per 
cent of the patients undergoing treat- 
ment during a two-year period were ad- 
mitted because of disabilities caused by 
infections of the mouth. 

“Be true to your teeth or they will 
be false to you.” 

“Store” teeth are one of the least ob- 
jectionable manifestations of this infi- 
delity. A decayed tooth is like a splin- 
ter in the finger. 





It may only cause local discomfort 
with the result that food is not prop- 
erly masticated, and the individual has 
indigestion, or it may. become infected 
and then, like the hollow tooth of the 
venomous snake, it pours poison into 
its victim which is carried to all parts 
of the body by the blood with unfor- 
tunate and sometimes disastrous re- 
sults in the form of heart disease, ear 
and kidney infections, rheumatism and 
other troubles. 

Nature’s food chopper is a germ 
paradise. Look at some tartar from the 
teeth under the microscope, and you 
will be astonished at the number and 
variety of specimens included in the 
menagerie of the mouth. 

These germs need food, moisture and 
warmth, and when they find a neglected 
mouth they set up housekeeping and 
raise large families. They do not break 
down the enamel of the teeth them- 
selves, but when food particles are al- 
lowed to remain in the crevices about 
the teeth, these bacteria ferment this 
material, and the acid that is formed in 
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- » Safeguarding Game Refuges 


> 


.by Isolation from Human Settlement 


2 Restrictions on Proximity of Towns and Roads Es- 
sental to Conservation, Says Minnesota Forest Commissioner 


By G. M. CONZET 


Commissioner of Forestry, State of Minnesota 


HE DAYS of the big sawmill and 
large virgin timber in this State 
are about gone. The passing of 

these sawmills should ngt be regretted. 

A thousand board feet of timber 
worth $8 in the woods increases to 
only about $25 when made into lumber 
by a big mill. The same amount of) 
even lesser value in the woods, when 
converted into paper pulp, novelties, 
and other small wood products, is 
worth from $100 to $200, a large part 


_ of which is labor and capital, all ex- 


pended in the home community. 


\ The type of forest that will supply 
m 


aterial for these small wood-using in- 
dustries is ideal watershed protection 
and game cover. The wood-using in- 
dustries_ and the recreational _ public 
will therefore ‘meet on a common 
ground in our future forests, 

We have gone past the perio¢ of. con- 
servation of our forests and we are now 
at a point of restoration. The old cut- 
over areas and too much of the new 
cut-over areas in this State have 
burned over or are being burned over. 
The replacing tree growth is inferior 
species, poorer commercially and not of 
the best value for recreation. 

The forests that are now being cut, 
if properly handled, will regenerate 
themselves to valuable species. Those 
that have been cut in the past and 
burned over can only be developed into 
the best forests by a certain amount of 
artificial planting. 

Where game is concentrated as it is 
in certain game refuges like Itasea 
State Park, deer and rabbits are a seri- 
ous menace to regenerating these for- 
ests, because they feed heavily on the 
small pine seedlings. Any areas that 
are intended for intensive game pro- 
duction should be planted several years 
ahead, so that the little seedlings will 
have a chance: to get up three or four 
feet high. 

The four important phases of our 
State forestry program are: 

1. Protection of all lands, both pub- 
lic and private, from fire and trespass. 

2. Land acquisition through tax title, 
purchase, or lease, so that the public 
may own or control large contiguous 
areas in this State for watershed pro- 
tection, game protection, public shoot- 
ing grounds and timber growing. 

3. Zoning of the northern part of the 
State and concentration of settlement. 

4. Tree planting, both on private and 
public lands as a strictly reforestation 
measure or as demonstration plantings. 

In spite of the fact that our Legisla- 
tive appropriation for fire protection, 
both from the State and Government, 
has increased, our hazards and prob- 
lems are becoming more difficult every 
day. There are more scattered settle- 
ments, more scattered tracts of timber 
cutting and extensive roads, that are 
continually increasing the hazard. 

The old ditch projects and the open- 
ing up of the forest by extensive cut- 
ting operations and fires are now show- 
ing the accumulated effect of ‘drouth 
and dry winds. With the extensive road 
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this process dissolves the enamel just 
as muriatic acid dissolves limestone or 
marble. 

After the enamel has been destroyed, 
the bacteria can then proceed with 
their work of producing decay in the 
inner layers of the teeth. 
sound tooth never decays” is not fiction 
but fact. 


‘ 


“A clean, ~~ 


system, a slight depression in labor and 
scattered unguarded timber all over the 
State, timber stealing and trespass has 
got to the point where it is a serious 
problem. 

The actual board feet of timber being 
cut in the State today is far less than 
it has been in the past; but the number 
of trees cut, and the number of opera- 
tors—legal or illegal—have greatly in- 
creased, It is necessary to maintain a 
larger forestry force each Winter in 
order to cope with thi8 situation and to 
follow up the scattered logging slash 
areas to preyent the accumulating fire 
hazard. 

The trout fishermen .all remember 
that a. few years ago the opening of 
treut season:in Lake and Cook :counties 
was deferred to May 25. Thfs year on 
the-opening day of trout season we had 
seven fires on the trout streamg in Lake 
County alone. On May 30, a fire sprung 
up on a trout stream in eastern Lake 
County that traveled more than two 
miles and cost the State over $2,500 to 
extinguish. 

The more of such careless fishermen 
there are in the woods, the sooner you 
will have complete destruction of your 
forest cover and your trout streams. 
With such conditions, a forest fire pre- 
vention department can be nothing 
more than organized fire fighters. 

To assist in fire suppression as well 
as an educational measure, every Ike 
Walton should carry in his car an axe, 
shovel, water pail and ash tray. The 
organized sportsmen mus¢ come to the 
rescue in educational work, which in- 
cludes better support in, the courts for 
fire prosecutions. ; 

The acquisition of lands for large 
recreational areas and zoning of settle- 
ment is a.most important project. It is 
impossible to attempt to grow game and 
protect lands or have public shooting 
and recreational grounds in settled or 
~gven sparsely settled areas. Settle- 

ments and a network of town and 
county roads absolutely precludes suc- 
cessful game refuges. 

There are many regions in our State 
where 25,000 to 50,000 acres could be 
quite readily acquired through perfect- 
ing of tax titles of the delinquent lands, 
exchanges of private, State and Gov- 
ernment lands so as to consolidate, and 
through purchase. 

If selected in favorable locations, 
properly restocked and protected, such 
lands will pay dividends in the timber 
produced, to say nothing of the recrea- 

‘tional and cover value of these forests 
and aid to labor. In zoning these areas 
and concentrating settlement, there 
will be no hardship on the part of the 
settlers but it will greatly add to their 
welfare, comfort and social activities. 

If sportsmen are to continue to have 
clear springs, streams and lakes and 

protection for game, an immediate and 
extensive plan of zoning lands and con- 
solidation for recreational and timber- 
growing purposes must be begun at 
once. . 

Tree planting on these areas should 
immediately follow their acquisition so 
as to convert them Into desirable spe- 
cies at an early date. The growing and 
the acquiring of the trees from a com- 
mercial nursery or a State nursery is 
not a serious problem. The first fea- 
ture of the program is to convert our- 
selves’and others that there should be 
money available for such ‘planting. 

Good watershed protection and good 
game cover requires an appreciable 
amount of dense evergreen forests, 










‘Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 


Busy Highways as Evidence 
of Progressive People + + + 





Trade, Culture and Prosperity Advance and 
Decay in Ratio to Means of Communication, 
Says South Carolina Administrator 





By C. E. JONES 


Chairman, Highway Commission, State of South Carolina 


\ K J OVEN INTO and _ threaded 
through the history of civiliza- 
tion are substantial and perma- 
nent highways over which the neces- 
saries of peoples were hauled and the 
armies of nations tramped their way to 
victory or defeat. . 
One lesson that history teaches is 
that for progress there must be speedy 
and sure intercommunication between 
communities and peoples, and that these 
avenues of traffic must be made and 
kept substantially secure against the 
aggressions of enemies, the disintergra- 
tion of time and the frictional erosion 
of wear. ‘ 


Trade and commerce are affected di- 
rectly by the facilities of transporta- 
tion. The sustenance and upkeep of 
urban populations and the distribution 


of rural products are dependant upon 
open traffic lanes.. The moral, socgl 
and cultural welfare of a people pro- 
gress largely as their means of com- 
munication and contact progress. 

Succeeding the decay of the great 
Roman Empire, its splendid system of 
29 highways connecting the Eternal 
City with her outlying provinces and 
dependencies—those monumental ar- 
teries over which pulsated the life- 
blood of that far-leagued domain to its 
heart at Rome, caravans of commerce 
and phalanxes of conquering soldiery— 
began to-disintergrate. Later, during 
the Dark Ages, thousands of miles of 
these wonderful roads and hundreds of 
substantial and picturesque bridges fell 
into disrepair or were destroyed. 

Coincidental with the departure of 
the great Roman road system, com- 
merce was retarded or almost stopped, 
communication and social contacts of 
peoples were restricted, and education 
became a_ negligible factor except 
among the religious orders and sects. 
Europe had drifted into feudalism, with 
its absolutism of the overlord and its 
restriction of the activities of the lower 
stratum of society. 
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As the scroll of time unrolled, the 
communal spirit began to awaken. 
Stable governments gradually arose, 
with the attendant accomplishments of 
progressive construction, not the least 
of which was the building of new high- 
ways and the repair of existing ones. 

It is beyond the canons of contro- 
versy that the shacktes of isolation and 
illiteracy were broken off proportion- 
ately to the extension of this new pro- 
gram. 

The peopie of England were appre- 
ciative of the reestablishment of good 


roads. Napoleon Bonaparté recognized 
the imperative part played by correctly 
constructed highways in military ma- 
neuvers and strategy. 

Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton and 
the other fathers of the American Re- 
public were powerful exponents of 
open, smooth lanes of traffic. The value 
of the Napoleonic highways in France 
were demonstrated amply during the 
titanic struggles of the World War. 


European experience has’ demon- 
strated abundantly that highways with 


, urban connections and termini should 


be under centralized constructive su- 
pervision, either national or state. 
This theory was adhered to by Wash- 
ington. 

In a letter to Patrick Henry, he advo- 
cated that the roads of Virginia be 
built by the State and not by the coun- 
ties. Alexander Hamilton, one of the 
greatest of good roads enthusiasts of 
his day, was of the opinion that high- 
ways could never be constructed satis- 
factorily if left to local authorities. 

The framers of the Constitution 
themselves believed in an adequate sys- 
tem of highways when they made pro- 
vision in that great document for the 
construction of post roads. It was dur- 
ing Jefferson’s administration that the 
Federal Government set out upon such 
a project. 

A j 

Then, as now, this progressive move- 
ment was oppgsed. This great piece of 
constructive work ended in 1838 at a 
cost of over $7,000,000 to the Govern- 
ment. 

‘Later the railroads, in their pioneer- 
ing endeavor to open up the waste lands 
of this continent, encountered militant 
opposition. It appears that the ages 
have been thronged with like endeavors 
by special and selfish interests to either 
block or delay the progress of improve- 
ment and to bring to naught the exten- 
sion of great public facilities. 

The development of highways re- 
mained rather inactive in the United 
States until 1891, when the State of 
New Jersey began its present move- 
ment, which was followed by Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and New York. 
Today all of the States have highway 
departments, each with some definite 
method for the systematic and orderly 
construction and improvement of con- 
nected highways and bridges. 

Thus it may be seen that progress 
may be halted for a time but can never 
be fully stopped, regardless of how 
militant reactionary forces may be- 
come. 


Promoting Education by Publicity 


Instructors Urged to Study News Value of School 
By W. W. GIBBANY 


Statistician, Department of Public Schools, State of Missouri 


F SCHOOLS are to receive public 
confidence and support, educational 
leadership must take the public 

into confidence and disseminate infor- 
mation to the people through various 
channels and especially through the 
press. 

The reason any agency seeks public- 
ity is to create good will. To do this 
it must. familiarize the people with its 
aims and purpose. It must convince 
the public they need the agency and 
that it serves their needs. 

This establishes good. This is why 
millions are spent annually for adver- 
tising. 

A well-written advertisement is a 
news story. It is news of the firm, and 
its aim is to create good will by in- 
forming the public of the purpose the 
firm serves. 

People are always against what they 
don’t understand. Schools must de- 
pend on public support and necessarily 
must create and maintain the good will 
of the public. This can only be accom- 
plished by keeping the public informed 
on what schools are doing and how. they 
are doing it. The people have a right 
to know this, for they pay the bills. 

I believe the teachers have beén. too 
exclusive with the public about their 
professional procedure. They have not 
taken the people into their confidence 
enough, and shown what they are doing 
and how they are doing it. 

It is a common expression upon the 
part of older generations that schools 


part of which should be swamp types. 
Game entirely abandons the open hills 
and hardwood country in the bad Win- 
ter months for protection in the valleys 
and swamps. Open hills permit the 
snows and moisture to evaporate into 
the air and blow away. 

Although nature generally provides 
lavishly, it is not always in the best 
combination. We must through arti- 
ficial means bring about the balance. 


are not as good as they used to be. 
They say this because. they don’t have 
the information to cause them to think 
otherwise. About all the people know 
about what is going on at school is 
what the children say; and children’s 
reports are usually prejudiced one way 
or the other. 

Athletics in schools is the one thing 
usually written up more than anything 
else. Many of our weekly papers carry 
athletic stories on their front page 
every week during the school year and 
this brings forth the oft-repeated state- 
ment, “About all they teach is basket- 
ball and football.” It is unfortunate 
for a school to be principally dependent 
upon its athletic prowess for its recog- 
nition upon the part of the public. 

During the last session of the Legis- 
lature the House debated almost the 
entire afternoon a bill which sought to 
repeal the physical education law, be- 
cause most of the members thought the 
department was pushing the teaching 
of athletics; and they said the schools 
were descending to the plane of a cir- 
cus. They did not know physical edu- 
cation has nothing to do with athletics, 
but is a program of health education. 

The schools of the State had not fa- 
miliarized the people with their physi- 
cal education work through publicity, 
but had instead gotten their athletics 
before the public. Hence, Legislators 
did not know any better than to think 
health education was athletics. 

We, through the press and office pub- 
lications, have been saying for seven 
years that the department has nothing 
to do with athletics, but does promote 
health education. 

Teachers should carry on a continu- 
ous educational campaign to keep the 
public informed on what they are doing 
and how it is bing done—community 
meetings, parents’ days, school fairs, 
parades and the press and agencies of 
arermnegs the public about the, school 
work. 











